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ONLY A UNI-PULL DRIVE 


gives you this 
BUILT-IN “SELF-CONTROL” 


A—FLAT LEATHER BELT 
B—TENSION-CONTROLLING MOTOR BASE 


The UNI-PULL drive not only provides uniform pull both across Acr 
and around the pulleys, it also controls itself two ways. “i TOp 
the tes Your 5 A 
1. The motor base controls tension, keeping it uniform despite changes in load. This essty, Pp s abone tunity 
protects bearing life and assures efficient power transmission. ond Wer p this tole 
belt 'C4 OOS enissie a 
2. The waterproofed leather belt act ley ali indi is gi Why ly degttTING, 
2 proofed leather belt acts as a pulley alignment indicator. This gives ny Pt Sign ” the 
UNI-PULL a definite life-protecting advantage over multiple-pull drives. These Eno vttion "tinue Fal Or ign 
cannot indicate misalignment because they are trapped in grooves. IN OPERATION, €r a cers can Hers ae Plany 
MISALIGNED MULTIPLE-PULL BELTS GRIND AWAY SERVICE LIFE AGAINST THE nee han wtission ae Your’ Our 
GROOVE WALLS. In the UNI-PULL drive, if pulleys are not correctly aligned, the ore, os SOlveq Peg a 
belt will show it by running partly or completely off the faces. a To : Usang. ba 
Moe P Diogenst Ste 
Here’s another advantage . . . the UNI-PULL FLAT CHICAGO BELT PULLS AS A the, ae 7-505,°tion a In Step 
UNIT. No danger of separate, uneven tensions. There is one undivided power path tion, Mformarin Oday, Phonin. 
from pulley to pulley. No ace 
9a 


Remember CHICAGO Flat Leather Belting cushions shock better than any substitute 
material. 


We offer a COMPLETE service on all your - CHICAGO BELTING COMPA? 


leather belting requirements — a single belt 
or a new plant installation. MANUFACTURERS OF LEATHER BELTING AND LEATHER PACK], 
GREEN & WASHINGTON STREETS, CHICAGO 


OMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY ¢ 


Dec looking up a number in the telephone directory, 
shopping from a mail-order catalog, or reading some of 
the nation’s best-known magazines, is probably using a 
product of the Chicago area’s vast printing industry. 

One-sixth of all the nation’s commercial printing is 
done in Chicago. Approximately 836,000 tons of printed 
matter originate every year in this, the world’s greatest 
concentration of commercial printing establishments. 
There are 2,506 of them, including the world’s three larg- 
est plants, ranging in size from one-man shops to firms 
employing 5,600 workers. Last year the payroll of 60,000 
people employed here in the printing industry was 
$150,000,000. 

But, as with every industry, more important than the 
statistics are the conditions which create these statistics 
—the reasons why the printing industry located in this 
area—plus the reasons why its operations remain and are 
so successful here. Numerous factors contribute to the 


Industries in the 


port 


Chicago and 
Northern Illinois 


Chicago area’s leadership in the printing industry—ones 
which mean advantages for your business, too. 

Chief among them is the area’s central location, coupled 
with its unequalled diversified transportation facilities. 
Distribution to every part of the country, so essential to 
printing and publishing, is quick and economical. Raw 
materials and equipment, too, are readily available. The 
printing industry in Chicago and Northern Illinois enjoys 
additional advantages—a large skilled labor market and 
a growing stability in labor-management relations which 
assures continued dependability of production. 

For information concerning how your business can 
benefit from locating in the Chicago-Northern Illinois 
industrial area, write or telephone us, and we will be glad 
to prepare for you a confidential survey of the specific 
benefits your enterprise can enjoy here. We will give 
prompt attention to your requests for information. There 
is no charge for this service. 


Chicago area have these outstanding advantages: Railroad Center of the United States « World Air- 


Inland Waterways « Geographical Center of U. S. Population + Great Financial Center » The ““Great Central Market” 


Food Producing and Processing Center « Leader in Iron and Steel Manufacturing « Good Labor Relations Record « More than 
2,500,000 Kilowatts of Power « Tremendous Coal Reserves « Good Government + Good Living « Good Services for Tax Dollars. 


TERRITORIAL 


INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 


Marquette Building— 140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, IIlinois—Phone RAndolph 6-1617 


PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
VESTERN UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY ° ILLINOIS NORTHERN UTILITIES COMPANY 


STEP UP 
YOUR 
SALES 
with 

AIR 
PARCEL 


‘IT FLIES WITH 
THE AIR MAIL” 


IT GETS THERE 4 TIMES AS 
FAST as surface parcel post, 
allowing you to develop new 
markets and to improve and 
widen distribution. 


YET, IT’S THE MOST ECO- 
NOMICAL air-shipping means 
available today. Air parcel post 
is made to order for all sorts of 
small items — merchandise, 
books, catalogues, advertising 
material, small repair parts, 
farm products, ete. 


YOU GET PREFERRED HAN- 
DLING just as you do when you 
use air mail. In fact, both go in 
the same pouches. Be sure, how- 
ever, that your packages do not 
weigh over 70 pounds each and 
that length and girth combined 
do not exceed 100 inches. 


UNITED AIR LINES 


The Nation’s No. 1 Coast-to-Coast Airline 


Consult your nearest Post Office 
for additional information 


STATISTICS OF 


CHICAGO BUSINES 


vA te ae ae 
re 


~ COMMER! 


anuary. December, 
SOKO ‘ 1949 
oe he 471 525 
Building » permits Te esc ea 1) ee 
Contracts awarded on building Peles ea 1,157 
te we St Ba RR its $21,669,000 $32,176,000 
(EF. W. Dodge Corp.) 
5,270 5,219 
: state transfers —.- Ds = 
See aiee es 2 $4,507,762 $7,884,849 
ilers’ Occupation Tax collection 
Riise es $9,638,175 $7,656,404 
Department store sales index 189.0! 368.1 
(Federal Reserve Board) 
(Daily average 1935-39=100) 
Bank clearings ————— eee : $3,203,281,069 $3,174,734,931 
Bank debits to individual accounts: S 
7th Federal Reserve District. $15,818,939,000 $16,375,226,000 
Chicago only $8,164,420,000  $8,612,004,000 
(Federal Reserve Board) 
Midwest Stock Exchange transactions: 
Number of shares traded — —.. _— . 1,411,000 1,299,000 
Market value of shares traded $35,825,737 $32,323,710 
Railway express shipments, Chicago area 1,061,056 1,572,437 
Air express shipments, Chicago area —__ 55,050 66,827 
L.C.L. merchandise cars 20,158 19,513 
Electric power production, kwh. - 1,137,294,000 1,134,613,000 
Revenue passengers carried by Chicago 
Transit Authority lines: 
Surface Division eens 55,541,922 57,593,341 
Rapid Transit Division ~~ __ 12,766,803 13,441,654 
Postal receipts $8,542,109 $12,798,559 
Air passengers: 
Arrivals 91,334 99,914 
Departures 98,882 96,601 
Consumers’ Price Index (1935-39= 100) 172.3 173.2 
Livestock slaughtered under federal 
inspection 621,802 693,138 
Families on relief rolls: 
Cook County Riot 30,379 30,302 
Other Illinois counties 23,710 21,867 


1 Preliminary figures. 
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APRIL, 1950, TAX CALENDAR 


Date Due Tax 


If total O.A.B. taxes (employer and employe) plus 
income tax withheld in previous month exceeds $100, 
pay amount to or remittance may be made at the 
end of month with quarterly return directly to 


Illinois Retailers’ Occupation Tax returns and pay- 
ment for month of March 


Iliinois Unemployment Compensation contribution 


report and payment for first quarter of 1950 (UC-3 
and UC~4O0) 


Quarterly return and payment (by depositary re- 
ceipts or cash) of income and O.A.B. taxes withheld 
by employers for first quarter of 1950, (Form 941) 


Second quarterly installment on 


1949 Federal Un- 
employment Compensation Tax 


Federal Excise Tax return and payment due _ for 
March, 1950 


Returnable to 


£ 


“ 
{ 
January || 
1949 
3 


$6,600,44 


5a 
$19,034,0, 


4,1\) 
$4,086,949 
$10,030,1} 
196i 


$3,122,801,00 


$16,055,986,00 
$8,282,638,00 


542,00 
$16,304,0. 


1,345,57) 
46,56 

29,79 
1,101,222,09 


- 65,099,76 
14,674,2? 


$8,484,8 § 
72,9) 
80,44 
1744 


637,59 
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ey; She rey aes 


pCintsaeise they aise els. Ge issu OL 
CoMMERCE MaGazInE in more than 
20 years — the biggest, in fact, since 
December 7, 1929, when COMMERCE, 
then a weekly, published a 392- 
page, 25th anniversary issue. 

Its exceptional girth is largely 
due to the 75-page Special Repoit 
on business activity in the Chicago 
area during 1949. It would be hard 
to guess how many man-hours of 
reporting, writing and editing have 
gone into this 22,000-word review. 
The gathering of statistics has by 
no means been the smallest part of 
the job. In most lines of industry, 
it is a relatively simple task to ob- 
tain figures covering production, 
employment and the like on a na- 
tional scale. It is often a very 
difficult task to obtain similar fig- 
ures at the local level. Nevertheless, 
readers will find supporting statis- 
tics in each of the review sections. 

Several regular contributors to 
CoMMERCE have assisted in prepar- 
ing this review issue, notably Betty 
Savesky, who among other editorial 
chores covered the oil, printing- 
publishing and radio-television in- 
dustries, and Daniel F. Nicholson, 
who covered banking and the Mid- 
West Stock Exchange. 


Leading the regular section of 
the magazine, Management Engi- 
neer Herbert J. Allemang’s article 
“Can Strikes Be Prevented?” (p. 15) 
emphasizes the value of job evalua- 
tions and time studies. Joseph K. 
Wexman, whose article (p. 17) re- 
views the chief causes of failures 
among small companies, is director 
of the Management Seminar for 
Smaller Business at the University 
of Chicago and also president of 
Phoenix Finance Company. John 
A. McWethy, Chicago Bureau Man- 
ager of the Wall Street Journal, 
reviews the far-reaching research 
work of the meatpacking industry 
beginning on page 25. A new 
method of concrete wall construc- 
tion, that saves labor and materials 
costs, is described on page 22 under 
the title “Built By Tilt-Up!’”” Wash- 
ington correspondent Jack Robiris 
reports (p. 30) upon a battle that 
appears to be shaping up to deter- 
mine which federal agency will have 
authority to ‘control monopolies.” 
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An impressive scene at the Chicago plant of the Diamond 
Alkali Company, as operator opens up plug hole permittings 
white hot sodium silicate to flow from huge gas- -fired furnacee 
into a large rotary solution drum where it is immediately 
shattered into fragments by cold streams of water. 


NE of the largest and most modern gas-fired regenerative furnaces 

A S 
in industry is located in the Chicago plant of the Diamond Alkali 
Company. It is used in the manufacture of sodium silicate, commonly 


called water glass. 


Sodium silicate is one of man’s busiest chemicals and is used in the 
production of soap and bottles, making synthetic catalyst for refinery 
cat-cracking, impregnating wood, rendering bricks and cements non 
porous, and as an adhesive in corrugated box making. Gas is used to 
maintain complete automatic temperature control necessary in the 


processing of the product 


THE PEOPLES GAS LIGHT AND COKE COMPANY 


Self-Help — Maine Style 

“GROUP of business men and bankers in Maine 
\ are launching an experiment in regional self- 
lp that may show the way to take the steam out of 
> developing drive in Washington to expand federal 
nding to business. 

In Maine, a corporation has been organized to 
ake venture loans to new businesses and small 
sinesses wanting to expand which are unable to 
tain such credit from commercial banks. Local 
dustries have subscribed sufficient capital for the 
velopment corporation to enable it to obtain maxi- 
mm credit from banks, insurance companies and 
iding and loan associations of $1,500,000. The 
te bank examiner has approved the plan, and his 
ce will examine and supervise the corporation, 
ich is headed by Arthur F. Maxwell, president of 
e Maine Bankers Association. Loan applications, 
ter screening by the development corporation’s staff, 
ll be submitted to local advisory groups and then 
the corporation’s board for final decision. 

The whole venture is an operation of private capi- 
1 under private management seeking to meet a recog- 
zed need. It is still too new to know how the plan 
ll fare in operation. Its organizers are to be con- 
atulated, however, on their initiative and determina- 
bn to meet a problem on a local basis with local 
ivate capital. 


Collective Bargaining vs. Monopoly 
S THIS is written, the country is gradually being 
\ paralyzed by a strike of the United Mine Workers. 

the less than five years since the end of the war, 
ve same thing happened twice before. Despite the 
isery, inconvenience and incalculable financial loss 
vat is being inflicted, however, there seems to be 
ttle recognition of the basic problem and less de- 
rand that it be corrected. The UMW, of course, is 
oing nothing more than demonstrating the power of 
nregulated monopoly. By specific exemption from 
1e anti-trust laws, the UMW, or any union, admitted- 

‘has a legal right to such power. 

This is where the fault lies. By some strange process 
f reasoning, the right to bargain collectively has be- 
yme confused with the right to create and exercise 
bsolute monopoly. Control over all the workers in 
n industry is identical with control over all the pro- 
uction facilities, all the sources of raw material, or 
ve prices of all the units in an industry. This has 
een proved conclusively several times in the coal in- 
ustry and in the steel industry as well. 

Only when the majority of the voters in the coun- 
‘y awaken to the fact that fully as much harm can 
e done by a labor monopoly as by any other kind 
un the present intolerable situation be corrected. 


The cure lies in restricting collective bargaining so 
that the employes of any single employer may or- 
ganize and have all the other rights presentiy accorded 
them except the right to join in a national organiza- 
tion which attempts to set the price and working con- 
ditions for all workers in a whole industry. Unions 
so organized would still have enormous bargaining 
power. An individual employer could hardly be sub- 
jected to greater pressure than to have his production 
stopped while the production of competitors was al- 
lowed to continue. 

Until the right to stop production in whole indus- 
tries is taken away from national unions, national 
catastrophes such as the current one created by the 
UMW can be expected to recur. It is futile to dllow 
monopoly power legally to exist and then say that 
when it is used to create a national emergency — 
such as we have today — the President under the 
Taft Hartley Act or some other statute should tem- 
porarily end the emergency by suspending the power. 
No agency, whether it be under the control of 
workers, ‘businessmen, farmers or any other group of 
citizens, should be legally able to create a national 
emergency. To attempt to deal with this situation 
other than by eliminating the root cause is only tem- 
porizing. In the vernacular, “we are kidding our- 
selves.” The country will not be free of the con- 
stant threat of economic paralysis until nationwide 
strikes are outlawed. 


& Progress for Midwest Exchange 

HE new Midwest Stock Exchange, which has been 

showing even better progress than its sponsors 
hoped for when it commenced operation three months 
ago, has received some valuable assists from leading 
corporations which have recently appointed transfer 
agents and registrars in Chicago. Previously, these 
companies made transfer and registrar service avail- 
able only in New York, although their securities were 
traded on the Midwest Exchange as well as in New 
York. This obviated two of the big advantages of 
executing orders on the local exchange. It meant that 
the New York state transfer tax of $4 per hundred 
shares had to be paid and from ten days to three 
weeks of time lost in making transfers. , 

The movement to make it possible for Midwestern 
stockholders to realize these advantages in dually listed 
stocks, which has been given impetus by such com- 
panies as United Air Lines, Sinclair Oil and Acme 
Steel Company, is highly constructive. The Midwest 
market, the Chicago financial district and stockholders 
all benefit at slight cost to the corporations. It is to 
be hoped that the trend will continue until all of the 
110 companies with securities listed here, as well as 
in’ New York, provide Chicago transfer and registrar 


facilities. 


IN YOUR CLOCK! 
Own Your Own KELLOGG 


SELECT-0 - PHONE 


Automatic Private 
Telephone, and 
Paging System 


Switchboard traffic jams — their 
resulting waste of time and dollars — 
are easily, surely eliminated by eco- 
nomical installation of Kellogg 
Select-O-Phone systems . Select- 
O-Phone handles all inside calls auto- 
matically — frees switchboards for 
outgoing and incoming oustide calls! 

. . . Select-O-Phone—at the flick of 
the dial—handles calls for from 5 
to 48 inside stations! . . . Select-O- 
Phone has proved its superiority by 
use in+ thousands of offices from 
coast to coast — has permitted 
businessess, both large and small, 
to cash in on more productive 
hours! . . . Get the facts. Find 
out how Select-O-Phone can 
benefit you! 


MAIL COUPOY,: 


TODAY! 


SELECT-O-PHONE DIVISION 
Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co. 
6608 South Cicero Avenue, Chicago 38, III. 


Please rush your new bulletin explaining all 
the ways Select-O-Phone can save my com- 
pany money and increase efficiency. 


NAME 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS 


CILY 
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@ Venezuelan Iron — ‘The moun- 
tain range of iron ore ' discovered 
by United States Steel Corporation 
in Venezuela in 1948 is not oniy 
vast in extent but has an iron con- 
tent higher than that found in the 
Mesabi range in Minnesota. This 
was disclosed by John G. Munson, 
vice president of U. S. Steel, at a 
hearing before the Joint Commit- 
tee on the Economic Report. The 
problem with the Venezuelan ore, 
Munson said, is how to develop 
the property and what methods to 
use in bringing the ore from the 
interior to a shipping port. Mean- 
while, U. S. Steel continues to ex- 
periment with recovering iron from 
plentiful taconite, a hard rock with 
a low iron content. 


@ High-Speed Tools — Machine 
tools that can be operated at 
speeds more than 20 times faster 
than sound and with moving parts 
that can operate for years without 
wearing out are about to emerge 
from the laboratory, says W. W. 
Goehring, senior anti-friction bear- 
ing engineer of SKF Industries, 
Inc., Philadelphia. Goehring cred- 
its stronger and more versatile 
metals, precision ball and_ roller 
bearings, and improved lubricants, 
with making supersonic speeds pos- 
sible. The high speeds in machine 
tools will in turn make possible a 
more efficient grinding of metal 
parts, thereby producing finer sur- 
face finishes. More acurate ball and 
roller bearings, for example, will 
enable machines to be more ac- 
curate, to be more quiet in opera- 
tion, and to last much longer. 


© Dutch Television — Holland 
plans to erect a television trans- 
mitter this year at a spot between 
Amsterdam and Utrecht. For two 
years the transmissions will be 
largely experimental, and after that 
Holland expects to have 30,000 tele- 


viewers, the U. S. Department: 
Commerce reports. 


© Canned Live Lobsters — 
additions to the growing list « 
canned items are live lobster 
whale steaks, and frozen lemonad: 
American Can Company state 
Another potential field is the cai 
ning of explosives, electrical instr 
ments, and drills, the company say) 


@ Illinois Auto Taxes — Motoris 
and truck operators in Illino 
get off relatively lightly in th 
matter of taxes. Illinois rates 39t 
among all states in the tote 
amount of taxes levied on mediun 
sized passenger automobiles, and 
ranks 45th in taxes on heavy truck 
used in intrastate commerce. Grij 
fenhagen & Associates, consultana 
who compiled these statistics, re 
port that southern states in generi 
levy higher total taxes on motog 
vehicles than other states, whil 
eastern and midwestern states show 
the lowest totals. 4 


@ Stepping-Stone X-Ray — A ney 
“stepping-stone” line of x-ra 
equipment developed by Genera: 
Electric X-Ray Corporation can bo 
arranged into more than 300 dili 
ferent types and models of x-raa 
machines. With this new product 
known as the Maxicon, the com 
pany says it will be possible fo: 
even the smallest hospital, indust 
rial medical department, or clinic 
to utilize x-ray. The trick is tha: 
a simple basic unit can be pur 
chased first, and additional feature 
or equipment purchased as the 
patient load grows and_ finance: 
permit. ‘The possible combination: 
make up a total of 304 differen: 
types and models of x-ray machines 


@ Tax Sources — Nearly half of 
the states depended upon sales, use 


(Continued on page 114) 
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For everything 
in electricity.. 


APPARATUS 
DIVISION 


STURTEVANT 
DIVISION 


APPLIANCE 
DIVISION 


LAMP 
DIVISION 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC SUPPLY CO. 
113 North May Street ° Tel. TAylor 9-5000 


YOU CAN BE SURE...1F IT’S Westinghouse 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC CORP. 


20 N. WACKER DR., CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS, FRanklin 2-5520 
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Your 
Pension 
Plan 

and 

The 
Shrinking 
Dollar 


e e r) 
The 100-cent dollar of 1914 has 
declined in purchasing power to 


about 43 cents. During the past 
ten years alone, capital invested 
in fixed income securities, or held 
in cash, has depreciated about 
40%. 


In this same period, earnings and 
dividends on well selected equity 
securities have increased more than 
enough to counter-balance the dol- 
lar’s loss in purchasing power. 


For your pension plan, consider the 
advantages of investing a substan- 
tial portion in Mutual Funds. Each 
Mutual Fund share represents an 
interest in a diversified group of 
carefully chosen securities super- 
vised by investment specialists. Get 
the facts about Mutual Funds, 
without obligation, by writing us, 
or calling at our office. 


Hulburd, Warren & Chandler 


208 So. LaSalle St. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 
ST 2-9760 
Members, New York Stock Exchange, 


Midwest Stock Exchange, and 
other leading exchanges. 


e e e 
Branches 
Bay City Michigan 
Battle Creek Michigan 
Grand Rapids Michigan 
Flint Michigan 
Kalamazoo Michigan 
Dixon Illinois 
Kankakee Iinois 
Kentland Indiana 
Lansing Michigan 
Madison Wisconsin 
Toledo Ohio 


Realizing that 


Retirement emotional read- 
Made Easier justment is a prob- 
For Workers lem for the re- 


tired worker just 
as is the need for adequate finan- 
cial resources, some operating de- 
partments of the General Electric 
Company have worked out a plan 
to ease the emotional problems. 

Under the plan, personnel mana- 
gers and supervisors interview each 
worker five years before his re- 
tirement, to help him work out any 
personal problems. Frequent meet- 
ings are held within the two years 
immediately preceding actual re- 
tirement. After retirement, the 
pensioner receives a_ visit one 
month, six months, and a year 
after he has left the company. 
Thereafter he is visited once a year 
to help him work out any new 
problems that may have arisen. 

A. D. Marshall, assistant secre- 
tary of the General Electric Com- 
pany, recently urged compulsory 
retirement at a predetermined age 
from the pressure of most indus- 
trial jobs. This promotes the emo- 
tional well-being of the retiring 
workers and makes room in indus- 
try for the increasing numbers of 
young men who will be seeking 
jobs in future years, Marshall said. 
The increased life expectancy and 
the growing number of children 
approaching working age has posed 
the problem of finding jobs for 
all, even in an expanding economy. 


« « » » 


Such marvels as 
frozen foods, ready 
mixes, detergents, 
dehydrated foods, 
and improved 
freshness control methods, now 
commonplace in the corner grocery 
store, are the forerunners of many 
other new products and services. At 
least that is the forecast of food 


A Peek At The 
Grocery Store 
Of The Future 


brokers who attended the receg 
annual meeting of the Nation 
Association of Food Brokers at / 
lantic City, N. J. 

Among the possibilities visualizd 
by the food men are meals pp 
pared by the chefs of Europe an 
sold on the counter of the Ame: 
can grocery store. Also exotic fii 
from the tropics, flown by jet pla: 
to neighborhood so quickly th’ 
none of the freshness and taste w. 
be lost. Soup-to-dessert meals, py 
served by freezing or some oth] 
method, will some day be availabj 
from the neighborhood grocer, ar 
he will probably sell beverages - 
edible “bottles” and foods in edibt 
“cans,” the brokers believe. Oth: 
possible developments that see 
fanciful now are a laundry cor 
pound to dry clothes as they rins§ 
making hanging of them unnece 
sary; a foil in which to wrap mez 
for cooking, and which will evap 
rate when the roast is done; 
chemical which will cleanse a 
dry dishes merely by dipping then 
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Equipment fo 
Scientists Perfect talking over 
Light-Beam System beam of light ha 
Of Communication now been deveé 
oped to the poir 
where reception is as good as tha 
on most telephones, according t 
a report by Prof. Walter S. Hux 
ford and Prof. Wallace R. Wilson 
of Northwestern University’s dd 
partment of physics where researci 
in light-beam communication ha 
been going on since 1941. 

Both the Germans and the Japa 
nese developed light-beam system 
during World War II, but thei 
units lacked the versatility of tha 
developed at Northwestern. Th: 
new system has a wide beam angl 
so that the transmitter need not bi 
pointed directly at the receiver 
This makes the light beam usefu 
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od Dae book* 


nswers your questions about 


BUSINESS PURCHASE 
INSURANCE” 
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Herz At Last, in one handy volume of only 70 
pages, is finger-tip reference to all phases of that 
increasingly popular form of business protec- 
tion — business purchase insurance. A glance at the table of 
contents at the right will show you how thoroughly the field is cov- 
ered. Deliberately written in a clear, concise style, the book is readily 
understandable to the layman. At the same time, it should prove in- pastes Me hd Soh dag dee 
valuable to counsel who are called upon to draft business purchase The Partnership as Beneficiary 
The Corporation as Beneficiary 
The Wife as Beneficiary 


The Other Partner or Stockholder as 
Beneficiary 


agreements, or to deal with the tax phases of life insurance. 


The author is Vice President and General Counsel of the National 
Life Insurance Company and a widely recognized authority on his 
chosen topic. Insistent demand for this work soon exhausted the first 
printing. This is the second edition, brought up to date with recent 
rulings and cases in point, as well as considerable matter not included 


The Trustee as Beneficiary 
Who Shall Own and Control the Policy 


in the original. Valuation of Business Interest 
_ * Available with our Compliments to 
LEGAL COUNSEL, TRUST OFFICERS and other responsible 
EXECUTIVES of CORPORATIONS, PARTNERSHIPS, etc. 


Write on your company letterhead to Merrill W. MacNamee 
National Life Insurance Company, 208 S. La Salle St., Chicago #, Ill. 


Valuation Agreements between 
Members of Family 


Provision in Will 
Optional Settlements 


Restrictions on Sale, Assignment 
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NATIONAL LIFE 


Insurance Company 


& Borrowing 
Bankruptcy 
Post-Mortal Profits 


Liquidation Agreements for Personal 


-HOME OFFICE— MONTPELIER | Service Partnerships 


~ VERMONT 


Tax Problems Involved in Business 
Insurance Agreements 


Suggested Forms of Purchase Agreement 


Other Suggested Forms 


FOUNDED 1850- A MUTUAL COMPANY - OWNED BY ITS POLICYHOLDERS 


COPYRIGHT 1948 BY NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


One La Saile 
Street 


Here, at the center of Chicago’s finan- 
cial, life insurance, legal, and commercial 
activities, skill and expert scientific plan- 
ning have created a modern business 
‘setting of outstanding distinction. The 
many prominent tenants of this great 
building appreciate, not only this factor 
of central location, but also the high 
standards of service, maintained for their 
comfort and convenience, making One 
La Salle Street an address of prestige. 
For all who seek downtown office space, 
the special advantages afforded at One 
La Salle Street are worthy of first con- 
sideration. 


LL. Sd. Sheridan & Co. 
Agents 


One La Salle St., Chicago - ANdover 3-7457 
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for ship to ship, airplane to ground, 
and airplane to airplane communi- 
cation. A portable unit has been 
developed for field use. ~ 

The big advantage of light-beam 
communication is the security it 
offers from enemy detection, since 
the beam is directed at the receiver 
instead of being broadcast in all 
directions like a radio wave. Thus, 
coding of messages is unnecessary, 
and there is no need for separate 
channels to prevent jamming. The 
range of the light beam, howevez, 
is limited by the curvature of the 
earth. : 

Essentially the system is made up 
of a transmitter and a_ receiver, 
which are combined into a single 
unit called a transceiver. The light 
intensity from the transmitter is 
varied according to the frequency 
of the voice. The light beam falls 
on a light-sensitive receiver at a 
distance, the signals are intensified, 
and the fluctuations are then con- 
verted back into voice signals over 
a public address system or on tele- 
phone head sets. 

Much of the range, power, and 
design details are still classified as 
secret by the Department of De- 
fense and the U. S. Navy. 
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Better working 
arangements made 
For Electric Ranges by appliance deal- 
Cut Again in 1949 ers with their local 

electricians have 
resulted in a lowering of the aver- 
age cost of installing electric ranges 
to $35 in 1949 from $41 in 1948 
and $49 in 1947, according to a 
Hotpoint, Inc., survey of more than 
8,000 range purchases in 1949. 

The survey brought out other 
significant facts. One is that the 
large market for the electric range 
is definitely in the medium income 
groups. ‘Two-thirds of the pur- 
chasers covered by the survey valued 
their homes at $10,000 or under. 

Electric utility companies are 
lending their help in merchandis- 
ing electric ranges since the latter 
are regarded as one of the most 
important load-building appliances. 
The utility industry is nearing com- 
pletion of a $9,000,000,000 expan- 
sion program to increase generating 
capacity by 50 per cent over the 
1945 peak of 50,000,000 kilowatts, 
and the completion of this program 
will enable them to encourage the 
purchase of electric ranges. A Bos- 


Installation Cost 


ton utility company that offere 
free installation in a newspaper a 
vertising campaign was called u 
to install more than 6,000 range 
Hotpoint reported. 
Other favorable factors in tk] 
outlook for the electric range, th 
Hotpoint survey notes, include th 
wiring of more new homes ant 
apartment buildings for this ap 
pliance, and the prospect that elee 
tricians, who have had more wonl 
than they could handle since thi 
end of the war, will seek range iti 
stallation jobs when conditions i} 
the building and construction fielc 
become more competitive. 


§ 
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The town & 
The Garbage Man Jasper, Ind., popu 
Gives Way to lation 6,800, ma 
Robot Disposer have started 
movement the 
will mean the elimination of 
garbage man. ‘The town’s cit} 
council has voted to suspend ai 
municipal garbage collection afteé 
August I and has accepted a bid t1 
install General Electric garbage di:i 
posers in the sinks of all residentt 
Each individual householder wii 
buy his disposer from the city. Th) 
installation will save the town ar 
estimated $13,000 annually in wages 
and equipment for garbage collee 
tion. Those citizens who do ne 
want disposer installations may get 
rid of their garbage by incineration 
or by other methods approved b» 
the Jasper Board of Health. Th: 
city will license private firms 
individuals to collect garbage. 
The new disposal units are to b: 
installed not later than July 3} 


1950. 


The new plant 
built by the aute 
motive industry 
since the end o: 
the war, and tha 
additional plants to be built in 
the future, are being scattered ove: 
the country, near, but outside of 
large cities, Automobile Facts ou 
serves. Among the reasons for stress 
ing wide geographical distribution 
are security in the event of war, thi 
high cost of land in built-up area: 
and the lack of room for parking 
employes’ cars, savings on freighi 
costs, nearness to regional market: 
and suppliers, and the availability 
of labor. Many large cities with ar 

(Continued on page 115) ’ 


New Automotive 
Plants Scattered 
Over the Nation 


1950 


Mlen’s Grill 


Eighth Floor Monroe 


Mien --- relax in 


Carson’s **Grill’” 


_a masculine sanctuary where you enjoy deli- 
cious, inexpensive food served in the courteous 
Carson’s way. Reserved for men only, except 


Saturdays when escorted ladies are invited. 
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OVERNMENT figures show 
that.-03.0> pers cent-of the 
strikes in 1948 arose in dis- 
putes over wages and hours or over 
production Standards, In other 
words, they boil down to questions 
which can be determined by scien- 
tific setting of base rates through 
job evaluation and time studies. 
‘Properly conducted, such studies 
can establish indisputable facts 
since one cannot, for instance, ar- 
gue with a stop-watch. If the stud- 
ies are utilized jointly ‘by manage- 
ment and labor, few bases for disa- 
greement result on these questions 
when the facts are determined. 

Before going into detail, certain 
facts must be recognized in discuss- 
ing the highly controversial ques- 
tion of whether or not most strikes 
can be prevented. 

In the first place, any sensible 
executive recognizes that no answer 
has been found to certain strike 
situations. If there is plenty of coal 
above ground and John L. Lewis 
decides to pull the miners from 
the pits, no power on heaven or 
earth has yet been found to main- 
tain production. If a company and 
a union simultaneously decide the 
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“& majority of strikes over wages and 
production could be prevented if there 
were basic agreement on facts’’ 


e Prevented? 


time is ripe to invest in a knock- 
down, drag-out battle for position, 
there is rarely a peaceful solution. 

On the other hand, a superficial 
survey of newspaper headlines and 
strike statistics gives no indications 
of the number of strikes prevented 
before they reached the picket line 
stage. The figures and headlines 
tell only of the disputes which 
were not prevented. And there are 
indications that labor and manage- 
ment are learning how to settle 
disputes without picket lines. For 
example, the 1937 reports of the 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics 
show that with only 8,666,000 pro- 
duction workers employed in manu- 
facturing industry, there were 4,740 
work stoppages. In 1949, with 12,- 
717,000 production employes work- 
ing in manufacturing industries, 
the strike total was only 3,419, ac 
cording to BLS. 


Strikes Declining 


There are many circumstances 
and variables involved in these fig- 
ures which so clearly indicate a de- 
creasing number of strikes. It could 
be argued that 1937 was an ab- 
normal year since it was a very 
active period of union organizing. 
Conversely, authorities can argue 
that 1948 was a period of post-war 
readjustment, a year in which 


COMMERCE 


for March, 1950 


By Herbert J. Allemang 


Mgr., Stevenson, Jordan & Harrison, Inc. 


A Management Consultant Holds That Most Disputes Can 
Be Resolved Before They Reach The Picket Line Stage 


union membership was at an all- 
time high and that in a similar 
period after World War I strikes 
reached an all-time high. However, 
there is little doubt that improved 
understanding and use of basic 
time study and job evaluation meth- 
ods has been one strong factor in 
the development of better working 
relationships. 


Need Basic Facts 


Our experience indicates that a 
majority of strikes over wages and 
production could be prevented if 
there were basic agreement on facts. 

An example in which scientific 
fact-finding should have been uti- 
lized in the first place by manage- 
ment and labor was the Ford strike 
a little less than a year ago. The 
CIO United Automobile Workers 
union charged speed-up. The com- 
pany denied the charge, and the 
big strike resulted from this dis- 
agreement. It involved 102,000 em- 
ployes. More than $20,000,000 were 
lost in wages alone. 


After incurring those staggering 
losses, the participants settled the 
dispute by methods which could 
have been employed in the first 
place, namely, by management- 
union participation in establishing 
the facts and in settling of time 
study standard grievances. 
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Another example was the Bendix 
strike. Here again the major dis- 
pute was over the question of 
whether there was or was not a 
speed-up beyond that rate of pro- 
duction upon which wage schedules 
were based. The other cause was 
a dispute over wage rates in the 
brake shoe department. In this 
case 7,500 employes were on strike 
71 days. The strike was finally 
halted by agreement to renew fact- 
finding and negotiations. 


Roots Of Trouble 


These are only two of many 
examples indicating that the dis- 
ruptive “misunderstanding and lack 
of mutual confidence” arises from 
ignorance of the basic facts which 
can and should be determined by 
applying engineering precision to 
the task of tracing down the roots 
of a dispute. 

Only a few years ago the idea of 
joint labor-management studies to 
establish job classifications and base 
rates, and the idea of union time 
study experts checking the time 
studies were considered revolution- 
ary. Today, this method is gaining 
acceptance rapidly in all major in- 
dustries. The steel industry has 
made joint job evaluation virtually 
a standard practice. More and 
more companies in other industries 
are adopting the idea. 

The simple adoption of joint 
labor-management studies, of course, 


Dept._Mechanical 


| Analysis by. Bissell 


— Labor Rate 


Herbert J. Allemang 


is not in itself a guarantee of suc- 
cess. Like any other idea, success 
or failure is measured by the quali- 
ty of the system and the way in 
which it is used. 


Jomt Committee Work 


There are various methods and 
systems for joint management-union 
use of such studies. We use a com- 
mittee system for evaluating jobs 
and many companies follow the 
same outlines. First, a plant-wide 
committee is created made up of 
one management member, one un- 
ion or employe member, and one 
outside engineer. “Two rotating 
members are included in moving 


OCCUPATION EVALUATION 
SUMMARY SHEET 


Date_ July 16, 1948 


|| No. OCCUPATION 
i] “' “= > T 
500 | Automotive Mechanic _ 90 | 
| 
tT A|L OS ND a ree eg . 2 | 4 
301) Blacksmith - "A" ___| 70 |140| 90] 50/90 |100| 30 | 15] sasli.64 
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| = * | i > = ‘<i ' PH Pt ee ae 
Wemaeediccs ae a i on Ta tea Se —- 37 So {io | Pare | ee ee oa || 4 -~ - 
|.904'| Carpentier’- "pu... __| 40-1100 |_ 60! 40 60 | 50! 40. _20 ||_410/ 1.31 
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| STC PE os ome iam aceite eo 
|305| Diesel Mechanic -."A" | 70 |140| 90) 60/90 1125) 40 | 20/ 6351.76 
iT | i} | a. Nak aan US fit ? di pete. ibe i yee. 2: — 
| Pde ee es “2 — < ihe id pe _s 1352 | x ith a 3 | ' 


aus . . 
A sample ‘occupation evaluation’’ worksheet used by some companies 


‘together — eventually determine the 


from department to department 
In each department a represen 

tive of management (usually tha 
foreman) and the union (usually 
the steward) are added as the twe 
rotating members. In a non-uniol 
shop an employe representative is 
chosen, there being no shop stew4 
ard. 
; 


Training School ; 


The committee members “ge 
through school,” that is, they ar 
thoroughly trained in the job eval-| 
uation methods to be used. They; 
interrupt the lectures and demon-, 
strations with questions. They ar-' 
gue with the teaching engineer} 
and with each other. mee | 
they emerge with a full understand-- 
ing of the methods to be employed 
in determining the value of each 
type of job performed in the fac-: 
tory. z 

Together, the committee mem-- 
bers study each job — eles | 
with the help of the operators. . 
They write a job description which 
provides the basis for setting values. 
To understand this initial step, 
let’s take a typical job description 
covering the duties of. a_ single 
spindle drill press operator. 4 


The description finally agreed | 
upon, after considering all data ob- 
tained by committee members and 
after studying the descriptions write | 
ten by the operators themselves is 
this: : 

“Picks up material by hand and 
places it on work table. Operates 
single spindle hand feed drill press, 
performing drilling and/or tapping 
operations on small piece parts. 
Visually spot checks finished work. 
Does no set-up, adjustment, or 
sharpening of tools. Keeps record — 
of part number and production — 
count. Handles parts weighing up 
to three pounds. Uses no special 
tools or equipment. Works in sit-— 
ting position. Uses jigs and fix-j 
tures. No layout of work. Operates — 
from verbal instructions from fore- 
man and simple blueprints. Work-_ 
ing conditions good. Only minor 


hazards present.” 
Once this description 1s agreed — 
; 

; 


ment on the facts involved on rat- 


upon, there is little room for oo 
ing various factors which — taken 


classification of the job and the 
base pay. 


(Continued on page 140) | 


Jusiness failures, 


especially among small companies, 


Korth photo 


are rising sharply 


Pitfalls That Kull 
The Small Company 


By JOSEPH K. WEXMAN 


Dir., Management Seminar For Smaller 


Business, 
"4 
pm URING the past few years 
3 business has enjoyed a period 


of exceptional prosperity with 
ployment, purchasing power and 
bnsumer demand all at _ high 
vels. Despite these favorable con- 
itions, almost 15,000 business en- 
prprises have failed during the 
ast two years and the mortality 
ate continues to climb at alarming 
eed. The key to this paradox can 
e stated simply: no matter how 
‘ood general business conditions 
ay be, the success or failure of an 


University of Chicago 


individual concern depends to a 
large degree upon the skill of the 
individual management. 

To many able businessmen, this 
fact may be so obvious that it 
seems needless to state it. Yet the 
statistics would indicate that a num- 
ber of small businessmen have been 
lulled into the dangerous assump- 
tion that good business conditions 
assure prosperity for every concern. 

Experience at the Management 
Seminar for Smaller Business at 
the University of Chicago has led 


to one 
_business 


more conclusion; today’s 
failures are due in the 
“great majority of cases to hap- 
hazard, careless operation. Many 
firms which fail were not the most 
inefficient producers by any means; 
their major crime was that they 
operated in  hit-or-miss fashion. 
When business activity lagged a 
bit, they felt the pinch earliest 
and succumbed fastest. 


Planning Essential 


On the other hand, more than 
85 per cent of the most successful 
smaller firms owe their prosperity 
to skillful planning. In the main, 
this planning involves four ele- 
ments: (1) a sales forecast, (2) a 
budget, (3) controlled inventory, 
and (4) proper organization of a 
selling program. 

In most successful companies, 
the sales forecast is usually made 
item by item for a year, or at 
least for as long a period as can 
be reasonably foreseen. Forecasting 
the sale of seasonal lines is difficult, 
but the relative security that suc- 
cessful managers enjoy comes from 
having made an accurate sales fore- 
cast. Having learned where the 
seasonal peak occurs, they don’t 
get excited before the peak and 
think they have too much mer- 
chandise. Also, they don’t wait 
until the peak, then think their 
sales are going to continue, re- 
order and then get stuck with sur- 
plus inventory. 

Such errors are avoided because 
these managers have taken last 
year’s figures, adjusted them for 
probable changes and then formu- 
lated a fairly accurate idea of 
what sales should be, at what time, 
and in what item or price line. 
On this basis inventory is built. It 
isn’t ideal if a few sales are lost 
because of insufficient inventory, 
but it is a lot better than having 
an uncertain inventory position or 
an overhanging surplus. 

A sales forecast also provides a 
sound basis for calculating labor 
force, material requirements and 
the timing for each element. One 
company president regularly makes 
yearly sales forecasts and revises 
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the light of 
very 


them quarterly. In 
this information, he knows 
closely how large a force he needs 
in the factory every quarter; he 
knows almost exactly what raw ma- 
terials are required; and he knows 
when he needs men or materials 
so that production will be expe- 


dited and his stockroom will be. 
neither long nor short. 
The absence of sales forecast 


usually results in singularly bad 
timing — hurried recruiting of in- 
efficient labor with costly turnover, 
plus higher prices for materials or- 
dered in uneconomical quantities 
at the last minute. 

Examples of such bad timing 
are plentiful: a retailer belatedly 
scrambling for Christmas toy in- 
ventory, paying outrageous prices 
at the last minute and then finding 
he cannot store the tremendous or- 
der. When the final rush comes, 
boxes are opened willy-nilly by 


salespeople, toys are broken and 


crushed, sales are lost and_ break- 
age is enormous. 


The Sales Forecast 


In another case, a wholesaler of 
musical instruments who had _ en- 
tered business during the war as- 
sumed that wholesaling was merely 
a matter of allocating scarce mer- 
chandise to dealers. He made no 
attempt to forecast sales, plan in- 
ventory, labor or sales force re- 
quirements. When manufacturers 
began shipping full orders instead 
of partially filling orders, this 
wholesaler found himself with in- 
sufficient storage, insufficient . labor 
to handle the flow and too few 
salesmen to call on dealers who 
were getting all they wanted from 
other wholesalers. By the time this 
wholesaler had _ recruited, and 
trained salesmen, dealers had stocked 
up for the season’s needs, and he 
was left with a back-breaking in- 
ventory. 

The sales forecast leads to a 
dollar budget. No one can possibly 
estimate sales, labor force and ma- 
terials requirements without simul- 
taneously determining the amount 
of money needed to finance such 
items. Many small businesses run 
into trouble with the budget. They 
ignore long-range, seasonal or quar- 
terly budgets and merely pay last 
month’s bills with this month’s in- 
come. But as income drops off they 
find they cannot pay their bills un- 


til they liquidate their receivables 
or inventory. They run out of 
cash because they do not budget 


resources or anticipate changing 
conditions. 
Money Shortages? 
The result often is that such 


firms think they need more funds 
and start for the bank or finance 
company. However, shortage of 
money is very often a symptom 
of trouble and not the cause. Many 
unsuccessful businessmen assume 
that additional borrowing will cure 
whatever trouble is present. Actu- 
ally, a critical examination of the 
entire operating program of such 
a business often reveals the trouble 
to be managerial ineffectiveness. 
Receivables or inventory may be 
excessive in relation to sales; the 
lines may be unpopular or un- 
profitable; overhead may contain 
avoidable expenses; variable costs 
may be too high; or insufficient or 
misdirected selling effort may be 
responsible for reduced sales. 

When a bank or finance com- 
pany grants a loan under such cir- 
cumstances, trouble usually reap- 
pears within a few months, unless 
the root of the difficulty has been 
corrected. A budget, planned for a 
year, six months or three months— 
to coincide with the sales forecast— 
can avoid many of these difficul- 
ties. 

Proper inventory control is of 
equal importance. Where _ sales 
forecasts are made, labor and ma- 
terial requirements estimated, and 
a dollar budget maintained,  in- 
ventory is no great problem. Yet, 
more businesses have been washed 


Joseph K. Wexman 


out by improper inventories tha 
any other single shortcoming. — 

The businessman who knows hi 
sales, labor and materials outlook 
within reasonable limits, does no 
load himself with unmanageabh 
inventories. In contrast, however 
is the manager whose major int 
petus is hope, who stocks poor! 
and then is caught with both sux 
pluses and shortages in varying ir 
dividual items. Some businessme: 
have seen their companies fail be 
cause they tried to make a killing 
on inventory by gambling on_ 
rise in prices. (The average com 
pany has no business speculating 
with inventories, for the gamble 1 
a risky one.) 

The businessman who knows 
how much he is likely to sell, knows 
pretty closely how much inventor1 
he needs. If he carries a norma: 
inventory, he buys and sells in thi 
same market. If raw materials rise 
his finished prices rise. If raw mai 
terials drop, his finished _ prices 
drop. The gain or loss either wai 
is slight and he does not risk hi: 
business life. 


. 


Inventory Central : 


Of late, cooperative practice 
have been developed for holding 
inventories to a minimum. Dealer 
in the same business but not neces 
sarily in the same part of the citt 
or even in the same city, have be 
gun pooling their inventories at : 
central point. Non-competitivy 
dealers have thus been able to hold 
down individual inventories. B} 
cooperation, independent furniturr 
dealers, especially the larger ones 
have also secured the advantage 
of centralized purchasing. { 

Sound inventory control has 
proved valuable in still anothe: 
way — as a safeguard against emi 
bezzlement. Recently, a Chicagg 
liquor wholesaler was able to trace 
down a number of employe 
fenders, among them one worke: 
who allegedly had been consum 
ing two fifths of whisky a day, six 
days a week, for two years. He anc 
two other workers were exposec 
after the company had discoverec 


it was losing — without explana 
tion — $10,000 a year on its ir 
ventory. 


A candy plant in Minneapoli. 
and a men’s shirt manufacturer ix 
Cleveland discovered embezzlers ir 
similar fashion. 

(Continued on page 137) 


IVE billion dollars is a con- 
servative estimate of what is 
now owed to the government in 
aded taxes. The actual total may 
je closer to eight billion dollars. 
Nothing approaching this sum 
robably will ever be recovered by 
he government. If it were, there 
yould be enough for a 20 per cent 
ax reduction for all the taxpayers 
£ the country for one year! 

Although undermanned, the 
Treasury Department, which in- 
ludes the U. S. Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, is doing an intensive job 
f collecting evaded income taxes. 
freasury men realize that the vast 
najority of our citizens are honest 
n their dealings with the govern- 

ent. 

But they know, too, that the 
emptation to keep it all is too great 
or some individuals; a steady pro- 
lession of cases into the federal 
ourts is demonstrating that cheat- 

g on income taxes doesn't pay. 

With typical American sportsman- 

ip, the Bureau of Internal Reve- 
ue treats the person who has made 
in honest mistake as a gentleman, 
ind he is allowed to make the cor- 
ection without recrimination. 

The treasury men, in fact, lean 


By PETER B. B. ANDREWS 


Government Agents Stalk $5 Billion In Evaded Taxes 


far backward to give the discovered 
violator every benefit of the doubt, 
and have a standing offer to waive 
prosecution of any person who set- 
tles up before getting involved in 
a prolonged investigation. 


Recovery Methods 


More than a billion dollars has 
been collected this way in recent 
years. Additional assessments on 
all income taxes run about two 
billion dollars annually. 

A number of methods are used 
to spot the evader. Most extensive 
efforts are made through audits. 
Approximately a million cases a 
year incur additional assessments 


because of discrepancies found by 
government tax auditors. 

The large majority of these are 
small, honest errors, but sometimes 
it’s an evident, intentional case of 
tax evasion. Sometimes a_ little 
item, like an excessive charity dona- 
tion, gives the initial push to an 
investigation that uncovers bigger 
violations. 

Naturally, the high incomes all 
get a careful audit each year. How- 
ever, with the treasury staff as small 
as it is, and since there are about 
46,000,000 income tax returns filed, 
it is physically impossible to audit 
all the lower income returns. Never- 

(Continued on page 144) 
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North American Aviation’s new ‘’Nativ’’ 
guided missile before launching tests 


NTIL a few years ago, the 

idea of a_ passenger-carrying 

rocket ship — potentially cap- 
able of navigating in outer space 
—was little more than a subject for 
imaginative fiction writers. But, 
as has happened before, the fiction 
writers may have been nearer the 
truth than they thought. Recent 
progress in the science of rocketry 


has actually brought the ‘‘space 
ship” well within the realm of 
possibility. 


Some indication of this scientific 
progress was given at the American 
Rocket Society convention in New 
York recently by Dr. Hsue-Shen 
Tsien, one of the nation’s few 
authorities on the subject. A rocket 
liner that could cross the United 
States in a mere 58 minutes, said 
Dr. Tsien, is within the grasp of 
present day technology. 


Coast To Coast Flight 


The rocket ship would look like 
a fat pencil. Sharp pointed and 
about 80 feet long, it would have 
a nine foot diameter and a pair 
of small wings located 


midway 
along the fuselage. 


Thirty-seven 


of its 50-ton launching weight 
would be fuel load. 
In its 3,000 mile flight from 


Modern rocketry is making thu 


coast to coast, Dr. Tsien envisions 
the rocket as first following a 1,200 
mile elliptical path and then glid- 
ing the remaining 1,800 miles. 
Taking off from New York, it would 
shoot straight up for one minute 
reaching the unbelievable speed of 
9,140 miles an hour! Though its 
fuel would now be exhausted, the 
rocket ship would still be directly 
over the launching site. Coasting 
on upward and now westward, it 
would climb to an altitude of 600 
miles above the earth’s surface, 
then slow down to 6,000 M.P.H. 
and begin its descent somewhere 
over western Iowa. As it reached 
the earth’s atmosphere again, it 
would level off at an altitude of 
27 miles beginning a long glide to 
Los Angeles. Finally, the rocket 
would land at a comfortable 20- 
degree angle at only 150 miles per 
hour. 

Extraordinary as this may seem 
today, Dr. Tsien is not inclined to 
indulge in fanciful prophecy. He 
is Goddard professor at the Gug- 
genheim Jet Propulsion Center at 
California Institute of Technology, 
and one of the world’s few scientists 
to hold the degree of Doctor of 
Philosphy in Aeronautics. 

Between Dr. Tsien’s prognostica- 


tion and the inception of sciena 
of rocketry lies a story that fe: 
people have ever taken seriousl] 
But with President Truman’s Jaa 
uary announcement that _ thi 
Atomic Energy Commission 
working on a so-called hydroges 
or H-bomb, the idea of rocke» 
strikes considerably closer homa 
The H-bomb will, in a fraction c 
a second, supposedly duplicate tht 
process taking place on the sun 
hydrogen will be converted t 
helium, releasing fantastic amouna 
of energy. 


H-Bomb Use? 


If it becomes possible to emplox 
an H-bomb as the warhead in 
controlled-flight rocket of the typi 
which Dr. Tsien pictures, it is ne 
difficult to see that cities could bi 
annihilated with pin-point accuracy 

Theoretically, at least, a rocke 
is simply a carrier, not a weapon 
As a guided missile, it could b 
used to deliver anything from thi 
morning mail to an H-bomb, fres! 
orange blossoms to a complex mz 
chine tool. It could be launched ii 
four different ways to do these jobs 
(1) from ground to ground targets 
(2) from ground to air targets, (3 
from air to air targets or (4) from 
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less than a second. 
| cause of the force of compressed air 


the 
| capitalized on it 2,000 years ago 
'when he recognized the power in 
‘a jet of steam and designed a 


Tl his rocket-powered ‘‘railway’’ attained a land speed in 


Acme photos 


excess of 1000 m.p.h. 


oreshadowed Science 


ildest fiction seem plausible 


By WARREN L. ANDERSON 


air to ground targets. All four 
launching methods have one thing 
in common: jet propulsion. 

Jet propulsion is defined as “a 


‘means of locomotion whereby a 
‘reaction is imparted to a device by 


the momentum of ejected matter.” 
A toy balloon illustrates the prin- 


ciple. Blown up and released, the 


balloon darts across the recom in 
It does so be- 


pushing against the side of the bal- 


| loon opposite its neck. Newton ex- 
_plained it with his third “law of 
“motion”: for every action there 1s 
an equal and opposite reaction. 


The idea is not a new one. Hero, 
Alexandrian mathematician, 


simple jet engine. The Chinese 


/had an “arrow of flying fire” as 


early as 1232. A packet of incen- 


diary powder tied to an arrow, the 
missile was able to fly by itself 


when the charge was ignited. 


Professor Robert H. Goddard is 
acknowledged as the father of 


American rocketry. His 1919 pub- 
lication, A Method of Reaching 
Extreme Altitude, commanded 
worldwide attention and inspired 
the subsequent deluge of “space 
ship” stories during the ‘twenties 
and. “thirties. 1n=1930,%a Goddard 
rocket reached a record altitude of 
2,000 feet and a speed of 500 
M.P.H. 


V-2 Development 


Meanwhile, with the inception 
of the Hitler regime in Germany, a 
young engineer, Werner von Braun, 
was put in charge of secret rocket 
research under supervision of the 
German Army. It was due pri- 
marily to his work that Germany 
developed its “A” series of rocket 
missiles, the most formidable of 
which came to be known as the 
V-2. Preliminary design work on 
this unit began in 1938, but it was 
1942 before the first experimental 
flight was made. 

‘The V-2 is a supersonic ground- 
to-ground, guided missile with a 
range up to 190 miles. As used 
over England during the last stages 


Rocket ‘’mail’’ tests in Mojave Desert 


Oxygen vapor puffs from nose of Navy's 


“Viking Rocket’ just before take-off 
of World War II, it carried a 1,650 
pound explosive warhead. Its total 
loaded weight, however, was 28,500 
pounds. Powered by liquid oxygen 
and a fuel mixture of ethyl alcohol 
and water, it reached a speed of 
3,500 M.P.H. at one point in flight, 
a factor that made it impossible 
for either anti-aircraft guns or 
fighters to shoot it down. 

The V-2 is motivated by rocket 


propulsion, one of the two classifi- 


(Continued on page 131) 


form placed on floor 
concrete with reinforcement, window frames, conduits in place. Next 


construction begins: 


nventional method. Note that 
center column. 


... concrete is cast in horizontal forms b 
bars extend through form to interlock in 


Here a concrete worker screeds off form as he w 
forms and window bucks serve as screed guides 


ould a floor or sidewalk. The edge 
in this work, 
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IDEWALK os superintendents; 

stared with more than normal 

curiosity as construction began; 
recently on a big, concrete ware: 
house in Houston, Texas. Oddly,’ 
the long lines of wooden wall forms: 
that usually are built to hold con-; 
crete were not being erected. In-. 
stead, workmen were casting thes 
concrete walls, panel by panel, on} 
the floor of the building! 

After a curing period, a mobile 
crane swung into action, gently; 
hoisting the huge slabs of rein-- 
forced concrete into an uprightt 
position, connecting columns were: 
cast to hold the panels in _place,, 
and in the time it often takes to) 
build wood forms alone, a 12,000-- 
square foot warehouse was well ont 
the way to completion. 


Marked Savings 

Strange as this unorthodox con- 
struction method appeared to on-- 
lookers, a more important consid- - 
eration — certainly to the builders. 
— was that they were saving some 
$25,000 over conventional building 
methods. But such economies are 
not uncommon with what engineers 
call the “tilt-up” method of concrete 
wall construction. More than one: 
building expert hails it as “the most 
important advance in reinforced 
concrete construction in 20 years.” 

Tilt-up can be used in both resi- 
dential and_ industrial building. 
Thus far, its biggest use has been 
in the construction of one and’ two- 
story buildings, but higher struc 
tures — including one eight-story 
office building — have also been 
erected by the method. On these 
multiple-story structures, the tilt-up 
walls are cast on upper floors, and 
later are pulled upward and out- 
ward into place. 

Tilt-up’s big advantage is that it 
speeds up work and minimizes la- 
bor and materials costs. It is easy 
to see why. In conventional con- 
struction, a substantial amount of 
lumber is needed to erect and sup- 
port the vertical wall forms before 
concrete can be placed. Building 
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the forms also takes many man- 
hours of labor. When the walls are 
cast in a horizontal position, how- 
ever, 90 per cent of this form work 
is eliminated. Only edge forms—like 
those used in paving — are neces- 
sary. Window and door frames, 
electric boxes, reinforcement bars, 
and whatever else may be needed, 
can all be laid in place while the 
form is easily accessible. Then, in 
a relatively simple operation, the 
entire assemblage can be “tilted? 
upright with all complex parts of 
the wall neatly in place. 

In Des Moines, the Luthe Hard- 
ware Company figures it saved 40 
per cent by constructing its new 
warehouse and sales office by the 
tiltup method. In St. Cloud, 
Minn., the Holes-Webway Company 
figures that tilt-up construction 
saved about 30 cents per square 
foot of floor area in an 80 by 80 
foot printing plant, erected at a 


‘total cost of $24,000. And, in Addi- 


son, Ill., just west of Chicago, the 
L. Borisof Construction Company 
reports a savings of 25 per cent on 
the first of a series of tilt-up in- 
dustrial buildings constructed for 
the new Parker-Addison Industrial 
District. 


The Idea Is Old 


Although the tilt-up idea is not 
new, its practicality has been great- 
ly increased since the war. Almost 
50 years ago, a New York architect 
designed a two-story house utilizing 
the idea and 20 of them were sub- 
sequently erected. Later, the archi- 
tect dropped the method because 
the walls required too long a cur- 


ing time before they could be raised. 


By LEWIS A. RILEY 
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BUILT BY TILT-UP! 


“Tilt-Up” Concrete Wall Construction Speeds Work and Cuts Labor Costs 


Since then, however, 
cements which cure 
rapidly have been de- 
veloped and this early 


problem has been 
overcome. 
For many years, a 


more difficult problem 
has been to devise a 
method of tilting the 
heavy concrete wall 
panels without buck- 
ling them. Before 
World War II, tilt-up 
made little progress 
because the hoisting 
process then used re- 
quired large amounts 
of steel to reinforce 
the slabs while they 
were being raised. 


panel 


Here, a mobile crane tilts up one wall 
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A completed tilt-up industrial building in the Parker-Addison Industrial District just 
west of Chicago saved builder 25 per cent over usual costs 
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This extra cost tended to offset the 
savings resulting from minimized 
form work. 

Then, shortly after the last war, 
an architect and a contractor in 
Minnesota came to grips with the 
hoisting problem. One of their in- 
dustrial building jobs was being 
held up by the lack of skilled labor 
and certain essential materials. Tilt- 
up, they thought, might work if 
they could figure a way to hoist the 
vertical slabs without the need of 
scarce reinforcing steel. After con- 
siderable study, they hit upon an 
idea that revolutionized the whole 
process and paved the way for its 
rapid development. 


Erection Procedure 


Their procedure followed _ this 
pattern: First, foundation walls, 
footings and the floor slab were 
constructed in the usual manner. 
Then a thin layer of sand covered 
with building felt was spread on 
the floor to prevent bonding, and 
forms just the height of the wall 
thickness and equal to the outside 
dimensions of the wall panels were 
set up on the floor. Reinforcing 
bars were placed in position, the 
horizontal bars being allowed to 
‘project through the side forms six 
inches in order to extend into the 
connecting columns after the build- 
ing had been completed. 

The lifting rig was what made 
fast and consistently successful hoist- 
ing possible. After the wall panels 
had cured, a lifting yoke was at- 
tached to bolts which had been set 
in the concrete. Then the lifting 
rig consisting of two I-beams fast- 
ened to the panels above and just 
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In this South Bend (Ind.) tilt-up house, 


below the window opening was 
tightly wedged against the concrete 
at the bottom edge. An I-beam 
yoke was attached to the long I- 
beams so the yoke could rotate as 
the panels were being raised. ‘Thus, 
with this hoisting method the pan- 
els were relieved of virtually all 
erection stresses and only light re- 
inforcement was required. 


30 Minutes A Panel 


In a mere 30 minutes, a panel 
could be tilted upright with a 
crane, braced, and wedged into the 
foundation. In the end, less than 
1,000 board feet of lumber was 
used to build the walls and all of 
it was later re-used in interior par- 
titions. 

Once the hoisting problem had 
been licked, tilt-up moved ahead 
rapidly. The postwar shortages of 
materials and labor made it par- 
ticularly attractive to builders and, 
as a result, more tilt-up buildings 
were constructed in 1946 than in 
any previous 10-year period. Since 
then, it has continued to gain in 
favor. 

Not the least of tilt-up’s advant- 
ages is its ability to telescope build- 
ing schedules. In Texas, recently, 
a 45 by 80 foot tilt-up industrial 
building was erected to the roof 
line by an eight-man crew in just 
five working days. Foundation 
walls were poured and the ground 
prepared for the floor slab on the 
first day; then the foundation was 
allowed to cure for two days. On 
the second working day, the floor 
was poured and allowed to cure 
for four days. On the third work- 
ing day, 20 wall panels were cast. 


17-foot end was hoisted in one piece 
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These were allowed to cure A 
days, and on the fourth and fift 
working days all 20 panels were 
hoisted and interlocked with con. 
necting columns. £ 

Since the war, tilt-up has been 
used in a wide variety of industriah 
buildings, as well as in the construc 
tion of schools, bath houses and 
even part of the atomic bomb planu 
at Phoenix, Arizona. It has pro- 
gressed less rapidly in home build-] 
ing, although it offers several ad 
vantages in this field. For ome 
thing, it lends itself to a wider: 
variety of architectural treatments 
than does pre-fabricated home con-| 
struction. 

Furthermore, the walls themselves. 
can be finished in a number of 
exteriors. They can be tinted ort 
topped with decorative pebbles or} 
field stone. 4 


Tilt-Up Homes Built i 


Already a few large-scale building 
developments have utilized tilt-up.. 
In the Chicago area, for example, 
the Robert Bartlett Building Cor- 
poration has erected 54  tilt-up) 
homes in La Grange Highlands, , 
faced with Illinois limestone. 


One factor favoring the future: 
development of tilt-up is the fact : 
that — unlike some other short-cut ° 
methods of construction — tilt-up» 
has encountered no union criticism, . 
In all tilt-up work, union craftsmen | 
handle their customary share of the: 
work as on a conventional job. 
Cement workers mix and set the 
concrete, bricklayers place the: 
masonry and carpenters build the 
wooden forms. . 4 


What is tilt-up’s future? As yet, 
it is difficult to say, but the Port: _ 
land Cement Association believes 
its future is exceptionally bright. 
As the PCA puts it, “The housing 
shortage is never going to be solved” 
by the construction of a few scat- 
tered homes here and _ there. 

“By adopting production line 
methods which the tilt-up system 
makes possible, a large contractor 
cmploying a competent architect. 
and a construction superintendent 
who knows his business can build— 
entire communities involving scores 
or hundreds of homes and all of 
the stores, sidewalks, streets, sewers, 
garages, the school house and even’ 
the community building or church. 
Ir, other words, he literally woulds 
move his factory to the site.” 
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| Research Magic At The Stockyards 


By 
JOHN A. McWETHY 


N A RESEARCH laboratory 
tucked away on the University of 
Chicago campus, scientists are 
Yorking at a task that might be 
belled “Operation Peaceful Slum- 
per.’ Their goal is to determine 
Whether a diet can be devised that 
ill make tomorrow’s infant less in- 
lined to wake up at night and 
ssue nerve-jangling shrieks. 
f The research project — the im- 
portance of which will be obvious 
any parent — began with the 
hunch that meat-fed babies sleep 
more soundly than those fed only 
milk and cereal. Likes scores of 
»ther long-range studies undertaken 
xy America’s meat packing indus- 
iry, “Operation Peaceful Slumber” 
nay lead nowhere or it may com- 
dletely revolutionize our knowledge 
regarding some vital scientific sub- 
ect. Chances are, however, that 
jife a decade hence will be affected 
m more than one way by what now 
constitutes one of the nation’s big- 


» On 


Photographing test cut of beef at American Meat Institute Foundation 


gest research 
grams. 

In laboratories across the nation, 
meat packing research is. stabbing 
at a thousand different question 
marks. Industry-supported work is 
directed, for example, at seeking 
answers to such questions as: Can 
animal blood be substituted for 
human blood in transfusions? Can 
a “meat sliderule’ be devised that 
will enable a butcher to calculate 
with mathematical precision just 
how tender and tasty a particular 
steak will be? How much meat do 
older people need for good health? 


industry-wide pro- 


Research, of course, is not new to 
meat packing; years ago the packers 
actually learned how to use just 
about “everything but the pig's 


squeal.” But today the tempo of 
research activity has picked up 
sharply. 


Research Budgets Up 


Swift and Company, biggest of 
the packers, is spending three to 
four times as much on research as 
it did pre-war; Armour and Com- 
pany, six times its 1939 research 
budget. Wilson and Company is 
building a new laboratory at its 


Armour Laboratories: (left) pituitaries from which wonder-drug ACTH is extracted, (right) capping vials of drug 
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plant on the edge of Chicago’s 
stockyards that should be com- 
pleted this year. 

The big packers are not the only 
firms that are spending more and 
more on research. At the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, a new $650,000 
laboratory building was completed 
a few months ago, thanks to the 
financial help of more than 300 
packers. Here, the American Meat 
Institute Foundation will continue 
its basic research work on meat and 
related products derived from live- 
stock. This non-profit organization 
was established in 1944 to take 
over the job that had been done 
prior to that on a smaller scale 
by the industry’s trade association, 
the American Meat Institute. 

All told, packers are probably 
spending between $8,000,000 and 
$10,000,000 a year on research in 
all its phases. That’s not a large 
amount relative to sales (Du Pont 
alone spends several times that 
amount) but it stacks up much 
more favorably alongside the indus- 
try’s narrow-margin earnings. 


Cost Problem 


There’s a hard-h2aded, practical 
reason for the speed-up in packing 
house research: © stiff competition 
from new and improved products 
developed by other industries. Meat- 
packing byproducts are taking the 
brunt of this onslaught. Nearly 15 
Pemeecent of the dollar \ return 
packers obtain from livestock comes 
from these non-meat products. Fur- 
thermore, the amount meat packers 
receive from by-products has a di- 
rect effect on the price of meat - 
if they get nothing for a_ steer’s 
blood and _ bones, for example, 
either meat prices must go up or 
payments to cattle raisers must go 
down. 

The battle lines of this touch- 
and-go competitive war are drawn 
right across your own kitchen. One 
source of trouble: the new syn- 
thetic detergents which are an ex- 
cellent example of the kind of 
competition animal byproducts are 
facing. Detergents helped knock an 
alarming hole into the sales of 
tallow; their consumption — has 
doubled in the last year and by the 
end of 1949 accounted for some 35 
per cent of all soap and synthetic 
sales. 

Hides have smacked into  syn- 
thetic rubber and plastics, which 


are being increasingly used instead 
of leather for shoes. With more 
than five per cent of all shoe soles 
now being made from synthetic 
materials, hide prices have slipped 
sharply. Recently, hides have been 
selling at prices per pound equal to 
about 90 per cent of the cost of live 
steers. Thirty years ago, they were 
two and one-half time live steer 
prices. The same thing has  hap- 
pened to lard; vegetable shorten- 
ing has displaced a large part of 
the market it once enjoyed. There 
used to be a trade rule that lard 
should sell at about the same price 
per pound as a live hog; now lard 
sells for only about 60 per cent of 
the live hog price. 


Substitutes Faced 


Other byproducts have also run 
into competition. Plastics have 
made the skinless hot dog possible, 
slicing into the market for natural 
casings made from animal intestines. 
The pharmaceutical houses have 
put mold to work turning out a 
product some researchers say is a 
good substitute for meat scraps in 
livestock products. The new prod- 
uct, which has only recently been 
put on the market, is called “APF” 
(short for “animal protein factor”) 
and is rich in vitamin Bw. 

As a result, everything from what 
happens to people after they eat 
meat to the grass cattle munch is 


Swift research 
of fats, seek new uses for 


workers study composition 


by-products 


receiving the earnest attention ¢ 
packinghouse researchers. Swi fits 
for example, now employs 250 iti 
its own research laboratories com 
pared to 175 ten years ago. Thi. 
stepped-up program is responsibld 
for such recent innovations as cannee 
meats for babies (now a multi: 
million dollar business), lard thaa 
keeps without being refrigeratec 
and frankfurters that have skins 
tenderized by enzymes from pine 
apple juice. 

In addition, Swift has farmed oun 
a number of research projects tc 
universities and other organizationss 
The meat-sleep research, for exam- 
ple, is sponsored by Swift. Althoug 
the project hasn’t gone far enoug 
to produce conclusive findings, it 
may ultimately lead to increase 
sales of canned baby meat. 

Swift, through its farmed-out re+ 
search work, is delving into  suchil 
other nutritional mysteries as the 
amount of protein old folks re-! 
quire, the relationship betwee 
meat and rheumatic fever and: 
many more. A large part of the 
outside research is aimed at im- 
proving the quality and cutting the 
cost of growing livestock. 


Better Pasturage 


Since 1941, Swift has made grants 
of over $2,000,000 to finance re- 
search by colleges and other agen- 
cies. A major part of this money, 
has gone for agricultural research. 
One study is designed to secure bet- 
ter types of pasture grass for the? 
southeast. Another, just getting; 
under way, will seek to-find ontt 
how the chemical composition™ off 
forage crops produced in the corn-- 
belt is influenced by environmental | 
factors. Others involve attempts io) 
learn how to duplicate the milk of’ 
a sow synthetically and to learn. 
how much fertilizer can be used| 
with profit in general farming in 
Wisconsin. ' 

In another part of the stockyards, 
Armour’s 200 researchers (it had 
only 70 in 1939) have been in the 
news in recent months. Armour is 
particularly interested in finding - 
new chemicals that can be pro- 
duced from livestock and then dis- 
covering applications for them. “The 
day may come when animals will 
be too valuable to eat and packers 
will sell meat chemicals instead of 
steaks”, is the way Victor Conquest, 
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EEXPECT to talk in terms of 
§cases rather than in terms of 
) generalities. As a starting point, 
mt me say this — It is my strong 
onviction that far too large a part 
% American management now, ren- 
fers only lip service to the need for 
eating thoroughly effective chan- 
els of communication and, more 
portant, to seeing that these 
hannels are properly used. 
Naturally, there are many excep- 
ons. However, these exceptions be- 
ome fewer in number if we nar- 
ow the definition of “effective 
hannels” to mean those in which 
nformation flows not only from 
€ top to the bottom but also from 
he bottom to the top. Granted, 
he building of this sort of two-way 
treet is not easy. It requires hard 
vork — continuing hard work — on 
he part of management, including 
lop management. But ithe job can 
ye done, and it is absolutely neces- 
ary that we do it if we are to win 
pur way out of the situation that 
oday confronts our country. 
| I'd like to pose these questions: 
What are the objectives of a com- 
nunications program? Where 
hould the two-way street lead? It 
seems to me that there are at least 
wo basic answers. 


Two Objectives 


First, we must accomplish better 
understandings within our various 
companies for the purpose of doing 
1 better job for all parties directly 


soncerned — the stockholders, the 
employes, the customers and the 
community. 


Second, it seems to me that we 
should go far beyond any intra- 
-ompany undertaking. And here I 
nean to say that we need to build 
sositive knowledge that will coun- 
eract the phony philosophy of 
‘something for nothing” that cur- 
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Two-Way Street 


Report On A Working Employe Relations Plan 


By CLOUD WAMPLER 


President, Carrier Corporation 


rently is gaining such great mo- 
mentum in this land of ours. 

There is no reasonable doubt but 
that we are moving rapidly in the 
direction of collectivism. As a mat- 
ter of fact, the tempo is faster than 
many of us realize. And the job of 
selling “something for nothing” is 
being done with amazing effective- 
ness by men who seek to keep 
themselves in power or to obtain 
power. If I had to designate the 
keystone of the appeal that is being 
made these days, my choice would 
be this — that federal funds are 
free funds. And such is not true. 
It is a delusion. 


Easy To Sell 


Unfortunately, this bunk that 
federal funds are free funds is ter- 
ribly easy to sell. And, of course, 
it takes quite a bit of stamina to 
stand up against nearly twenty years 
of repetition on the part of the 
New Dealers and the Fair Deal- 
ers that the weak can be strength- 
ened by weakening the strong; that 
the wage earner can be helped by 
pulling down the wage payer; that 
sound security can be established 
on borrowed money, and that the 
poor can be made better off by 
destroying the rich. 

I feel quite sure that this audi- 
ence will agree on two points: that 
business simply must combat this 
sort of propaganda, and that an 
exceptionally poor job of combat- 
ting has been done thus far. One 
reason for this, in my opinion, 1s 
that «too much Jfaith has been 
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pinned to the belief that a lasting 
understanding of complex issues 
can be inculcated by speeches and 
advertisements that are aimed at 
the country as a whole. 

Actually, the job has to be done 
right in our own backyards and 
along our own main streets. It is a 
personal job, a company job and a 
community job, and not one that 
can be done at the federal or even 
state level. 

Later, I want to return to. this 
point of community activity. But 
right now I must get back to the 
subject of employer-employe com- 
munications — the two-way street. 


What Carrier Does 

At this point, I am going to talk 
about certain things that we do in 
our own company. However, please 
don’t get the idea that we of Car- 
rier think we know all of the an- 
swers. Most certainly we do not. 
However, it is a fact that a number 
of our activities have produced ex- 
cellent results. And I know of no 
better way to cover a subject of 
this kind than to deal with actual 
cases. 

Let me deal first with what might 
be called day-by-day communica- 
tions or, more specifically, direct 
line communications. 

One obvious basic requirement 
for an effective system is that the 
chief executive of the company 
should formulate a definite policy 
and make this known to all mem- 
bers of the organization. They 
should understand that to the great- 
est practical extent information 
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GAO-Watchdog Of The Excheque! 


Effectiveness Of Congress’ Auditing Agent Is Being Cut 


URING the past few years 

Washington observers have 

witnessed the spectacle of a 
government agency being whittled 
down and made impotent to carry 
on because it saves the public 
money. 

The agency during the past nine 
voars “has put into the U. 5. 
Treasury $642 million — about two 
and one-half times as much money 
as it took out to run itself during 
the same period. 

The agency’s cardinal sin is that 
it spends less than it takes in. Also, 
during the past four years the 
agency cut its staff almost in half 
and still has been able to carry 
on its functions. 

The unique government bureau 
which runs so contrary to the ac- 
cepted pattern is the General Ac- 
counting Office (GAO) headed by 
the comptroller general. Protect- 
ing the public purse, it leads a 
miserable life. Right now the 
GAO is in the thick of the fight 
for economy and efficiency. It is 
the Congress’ own agency, the great 
bulwark erected by the Congress 
against illegal and improper use 
of public moneys and unbridled 
waste and extravagance. 


Aid For Congress 

The GAO was set up by the 
Budget and Accounting Act of 1921 
as an arm of the Congress and has 
always been a part of the legisla- 
tive branch of the government. 
Congress emphasized that in the 
1945 Reorganization Act and again 
in the 1949 Reorganization Act. 
Its broad function is to audit and 
settle the public accounts and ad- 
vise and assist the Congress in 
matters relating to the public 
moneys. 

It is a non-partisan agency. Its 
chief, the comptroller general, is 
an agent of the Congress. He and 
the assistant comptroller general 
are appointed for terms of 15 years 
and can be removed only by the 


By JOHN L. KENT 


Congress. The comptroller gen- 
eral cannot be reappointed. 

The present incumbent, Lindsay 
C. Warren, was drafted for the 
position and took office in Novem- 
ber 1940 after 16 years of service as 
a member of Congress. 

The legislative control of public 
funds is the basis upon which the 
fiscal policy of our government is 
built. It is a part of our system 
of checks and balances. Checks by 
the Congress itself and by its agent 
are means of enforcement. 


Big Additional Saving 


The $642 million which the 
GAO put back into the treasury 
had for the most part been illegally 
or otherwise improperly paid out 
or withheld. But even that stag- 
gering sum actually recovered is 
believed to represent only a small 
part of what the GAO has done 
and is doing for the government. 

Further amounts impossible to 
estimate are saved by the very 
existence of the office itself. The 
sure knowledge that the GAO is 
there checking on all transactions 
is the most powerful of all deter- 
rents to illegal, improper and im- 
provident use of public money. 

Audits made by the GAO are 
for the most part after the fact, 
or post audits, and are of two gen- 
eral types. The government-type 
audit is performed on the basis 
of the personal accountability of 
the officers of the government who 
have been entrusted with public 
funds. This type is used generally 
except In connection with govern- 
ment corporations. 

The commercial-type audit is 
relatively new in governmental ac- 
counting. It is similar to that 
performed by private accounting 
firms for business enterprises and 
is applied to government corpora- 
tions and a few other federal 


COMMERC 


agencies engaged in business activi 
Liés3 

There is no question that the 
GAO is saving the taxpayers a great 
deal of money. But, the history 
of this “money-saving” agency shows 
that protecting the public purse 
can often be an uphill fight. After 
1933, for example, the GAO be= 
came a center of vigorous con- 
troversy, partly because the then 
comptroller general was personally, 
hostile to the New Deal. He held: 
up numerous payments in connec-: 
tion with New Deal experiments 
and enterprises because they lacked: 
proper authorization in congres-; 
sional appropriations. 

Since he could not be removed 
an attempt was made in 1937 to 
abolish the Office, transferring ; 
some of the functions to the Trea- 
sury Department and _ retaining 
others in a newly-formed agency to 
be headed by an auditor-general. . 

The suggestion for this change: 
was made by the President’s Com- - 
mittee on Administrative . Manage- - 
ment, ostensibly in the interest of ' 
efficiency. The move failed and | 
further attempts to make the GAO} 
subservient to the executive branch | 
of the government have not been | 
made since. 


Government Corporations 


At the time of the enactment of 
the Budget and Accounting Act, 
government corporations were not 
of material importance in the 
governmental structure and no 
provision was made in that act for 
an audit of their financial opera- 
tions. But as a consequence of 
the depression emergency and 
World War II, over 100 govern- 
ment corporations were created to 
engage in many types of enter- 
prise by 1945. For the most part, 
their budgets and programs were 
not approved by Congress, nor 
were their expenditures audited 
by the GAO. Then, in 1945, Cons 
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If you lift, stack or short haul unitized loads, it will pay 
you to investigate the advantages and economies the 
new Buda Fork Truck will bring to your materials 
handling. These fast, nimble work horses are de- 
signed to operate in close quarte13s and open storage 
areas with equal efficiency . . . they have the speed, 
stability and extra capacity. 

Buda Lift Trucks, Platform Trucks and industrial 
Tractors—built and backed by one nationally known 
manufacturer—sold and serviced by one nation-wide 
network of distributors. Write us today for complete 
information and name of Buda distributor nearest you- 


BUDA 
| Diesel Engines 


Buda Diesels are available in 190 basic 
| engine models to meet virtually every :: 
. 4 ut 
' power application. The name Miia! nee 
an engine is your assurance of dependable, 
economical, long life power. LEADERS IN 


DIESEL POWER 
DEVELOPMENT OF MODERN § i ateRIALS HANDLING 


EQUIPMENT 


The Buda Company, Harvey, Illinois 
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A battle is being waged along Constitution Ave. for more power over monopoly 


COMMERCE 


Answer To A “Loaded” Question! 


AST year a provocative series 
of questions was put to the 
Federal Trade Commission. 
There were six in all, but the 
second question was loaded. 
myVinys is sit,” «the agency was 
asked, “that monopoly and monop- 
oly power have developed through- 
out the years despite the authority 
and responsibility granted to the 
Federal ‘Trade Commission?” 

The questioner was Representa- 
tive Wright Patman of ‘Texas, 
chairman of the House Small Busi- 
ness committee. Patman simultane- 
ously announced an_ investigation 
of the FTC. He expressed dissatis- 
faction with its effectiveness, term- 
ing it a “modern Rip Van Winkle 
which must be ‘aroused to halt the 
gouging tactics of big business.” 

Behind Patman, however, was 
an unofficial advisory panel repre- 
senting farmers, industrial wage 
earners, small business, and  co- 
operatives. His six questions grew 
out of a conference held in Septem- 
ber with people from the AFL, 


CIO, American Farm Jureau, 


The FTC ‘Suggests’ Its Cure For Monopoly 


By JACK ROBINS 


Farmer’s Union, National Asso- 
ciation of Retail Druggists, and a 
dozen other organizations. 


These groups were dissatisfied 
with the administration of anti- 
monopoly laws which the FTC 


and the Justice Department’s anti- 
trust charged with 
enforcing. Hence the “why haven't 
you stopped beating your wife?” 
tone of the key question. The next, 
more objective in tone, were never- 
theless leading: 

“Does the FTC need greater 
authority of a statutory nature? If 
so, what additional authority? Does 
the FTC need greater assistance 
in the way of appropriations from 
Congress?” 

Recently the FTC replied. In 74 
typewritten pages it tacitly con- 


division are 


ceded the underlying premise of | 
the key question—that monopoly 
power has grown despite govern- 
mental attempts to curb it—and 
since it is in the nature of bu- 
reaucracy to explain shortcomings 
in terms of imperfect legislation 


or inadequate funds, the answe1 
was, in effect: “We need more 
power and more money.” 

As to money, the FTC cited 
figures and left the committee to 
draw its own conclusions. They 


showed that despite a yearly in- 
crease in appropriated funds for 
the last four fiscal years, FTC re- 
quests have been cut, on the aver- 
age, 33 per cent by the budget 
bureau and 16 per cent further by 
Congress. Its work has grown as 
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N THE following 75-page special section COMMERCE MAGA- 
ZINE presents a detailed review of the record of business in the 
Chicago industrial area during 1949. It is the most comprehensive 
of ten annual business surveys which have been compiled by 
COMMERCE since 1941. Last year’s record reflects the complex 
economic influences which accompanied the first sharp downward 
business readjustment of the postwar period. ‘The manner in which 
a number of the more important segments of Chicago’s highly 
diversified business community were affected by nationwide defla- 


tionary pressures is given detailed attention in each industry study. 
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State Street year was helped by heavy Christmas buying. 


ANNUAL INDEX OF DEPART- 
MENT STORE TRADE IN 


CHICAGO 

(1935-39 = 100) 
Be 95.6) | 1948 2 1376 
PoiRs ho OATS a1 9491 eae Ai 128.2 
POE ge 9934.2 T9AL EE or es 90.7 
1946 P2164 6194052. 2 7409.4 
1945 167.4 1939 _. 104.1 
1944 1514 = 1938 _. 97.1 


MONTHLY INDEX OF CHICAGO 


DEPARTMENT STORE TRADE 
(Daily average: 1935-39 = 100) 


1949 1948 
January _ 196.9 192.7 
February _ 183.4 197.7 
March _ 199.7 221.6 
April _ 224.6 232.6 
May . 226.8 237.5 
June = 2224 251.7 
itlvee ee 166.4 199.4 
August ee eee a et ee 824 195.8 
Sepcembers. = = mes or AON? 244.7 
OCtoberpe 2s .. 223.6 253.0 
November E21 0:6 285.0 
December 368.1 384.2 
Year . 225.6 241.3 


Source: Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago 
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Prices Off 


HETHER the year 194 
W « ill be remembered i 
the ‘aspirin era” for rt 


tail selling, no one can say for sure 
But certainly few Chicago retailer 
came through the year of shifting 
and at times unpredictable buying 
trends without a headache now ano 
then. It was a year in which cong 
petition sharpened, inventory com 
trol became a matter of day-to-dai 
importance, and colorful salesmar1 
ship exploded out of its war ana 
postwar hibernation. | 


Good Year By Normal Standards 5 


By all normal standards, retan 
traders enjoyed a prosperous yean 
But by comparison with the prev: 
ous year of record sales, busines 
was off. The decline was especial] | 
pronounced in the first half o¢ 
1949; then in the summer montht 
business worked irregularly upware 
and finally in the fourth quarte¢ 
turned strongly higher. Depart 
ment stores sales slid to a low 
point in July when the Federax 
Reserve Bank index stood at 166.4: 
compared to 199.4 the previout 
July. Business snapped back, hows 
ever, in August and September pay’ 


_ing the way for a fourth quartet 


DEPARTMENT STORE SALES INDEX 


1935-39 = 100 
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advance which lifted the index to 
368.1 in December, compared to 
384.2 in December of 1948. 

- Total dollar sales at retail for 
the Chicago metropolitan area last 
year are estimated at $4,000,000,000. 
‘This represented a 4.7 decline from 
the record $4,200,000,000 level of 
+1948, but still exceeded the 1947 
level of $3,800,000,000. 


a Effect Of Price Cuts 

_ Lower prices accounted for a sub- 
stantial portion of the decline in 
‘dollar sales, for in most consumer 
tines unit volume was close to 
1948 levels. Automobile and food 
sales continued at high levels 
throughout the year, adding stabili- 
ty to the overall retail trade picture. 
_ By far the darkest months of the 
‘year, so far as retailing was con- 
cerned, were those of the first half. 
‘Apparel and home _ furnishings 
prices, for example, moved steadily 
downward from January through 
June, as retailers battled to stem 
‘declining unit sales. During the 
‘same months, home appliance sales 
‘also bogged down leading to what 
‘ultimately turned out to be undue 
inventory conservatism. 

_ Early in 1949 some retailers be- 
gan offering free groceries and 
‘stocks of frozen foods to revive 
lagging refrigerator sales. Others 
‘re-adopted the depression-era tech- 


nique of selling refrigerators—along 
with a number of other appliances 
—on the pay-as-you-go coin meter 
plan. 

During the late Summer months, 
however, home furnishings buying 
picked up sharply, partly an re- 
sponse to a rising rate of completed 
residential building and partly in 
response to hard-hitting sales cam- 
paigns. As a result many of the 
former inducements to buy were 
temporarily discarded. Shortly after, 
the effects of restricted inventories 
began turning up in the small ap- 
pliance field. Mounting demand in 
the latter months of the year actual- 
ly left many retailers with stocks 
virtually exhausted. 

Chicago department stores, aided 
by strong pre-Christmas volume, 
wound up the year with total dollar 
sales estimated at $501,000,000, as 
compared with $537,000,000 during 
the previous year. Although this 
represented a decline of 6.7 per 
cent, here again lower price levels 
accounted for most of the drop. 
Unit volume was probably equal 
to or greater than during 1948, 
according to trade sources. Most 
department stores reported much 
greater inclination among patrons 
to buy in budget departments last 
year. 

Another factor which contributed 
to the favorable second-half show- 


COST OF LIVING INDEX IN CHICAGO 
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ing of most retailers was the relaxa- 
tion of credit restrictions in the 
latter half of the year. As the De- 
partment of Commerce put it, “The 
expansion of credit in 1949 had the 
effect of supporting the vclume of 
retail trade in a period in which 
personal incomes were moderately 
declining.” 

The amount of automobile in- 
stallment credit outstanding rose 
steadily in 1949, but financing of 
other durable goods was off in the 
first quarter. Federal Reserve Board 
surveys indicate that retailers were 
using more stringent credit terms 
in the first three months than those 
required under federal credit regu- 
lations then prevailing. As Regula- 
tion W was eased, then finally ter- 
minated in June, retailers began re- 
laxing their down payment and 
maturity terms. 


WHOLESALE TRADE 


Wholesale trade in Chicago close- 
ly followed the pattern of retail 
trade in 1949, declining to a low 


COST OF LIVING INDEX IN 
CHICAGO 
(1935-39 = 100) 

1949 1948 
january 174.9 171.5 
February —— 172.9 168.8 
March 174.5 169.0 
Norell 175.0 172.1 
Mayage 174.2 174.9 
June 175.9 176.2 
July 173.9 178.6 
August 174.4 178.8 
Septem beige er 175.8 179.4 
October .- 174.4 178.1 
November 5. 175.9 
December 175.4 
SALES TAX IN COOK COUNTY * 

1949 1948 

January SS $101030)1725 $. Oba kas: 
February — _ 7,245,498 7,255.315 
March’ 2 = >.- 1 .. 7,165,040. ey Uae 
[Nora Sat ie 7.577,570 7,899,476 
Mavi tlt ot 2 7,880,186 7,627,664 
Funes ae 7,551,783 7,688,411 
July 7,778,631 8,223,612 
August 7,254,153 7,517,202 
Seplem pene === 7,155,960 7,183,594 
Octobe. = 7,669,222 7,447,031 
November: === 7,486,112 8,251,708 
December — 7,565,404 7,947,479 


Total __..........$92,359,737 $93,766,160 


*These figures represent collections by 
the state on sales taxes paid the pre- 
ceding month on retail purchases. ‘Thus, 
the tax figure for January, 1949, reflects 
the volume of retail trade in December, 
1948. 
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ebb in July and recovering grad- 
ually from then on. Sales of the 
city’s 9,100 wholesalers have been es- 
timated at $10,800,000,000 in 1949, a 
decline of 4.4 per cent from the 
1948 volume of $11,300,000,000. 


Fewer Buyers at Shows 


The number of trade expositions 
rose to 238 last year from 220 in 
1948, but in almost all cases both 
attendance and buying were down 
from the preceding year. 

The semi-annual homefurnishings 
markets held in Chicago in January 
and July last year were typical of 
what happened at most trade shows. 
Buying at both markets was ex- 
ceptionally cautious. Prices were 
off sharply in July from the Janu- 


POSTAL 


HE volume of mail handled oy 

the Chicago Post Office con- 
tinued its upward trend in 1949, 
_ mirroring a rising level of busi- 
ness activity in the area. Postal 
receipts rose to $114,241,251 in 
1949 from $102,434,678 the pre- 
ceding year. This 11.52 per cent 
gain compared with a 7.86 per 
cent advance during the previous 


year. 
First class incoming mail showed 


nOSca lee ReCeip (siya 2 ee $ 
Outgoing Mails: 
First Class, pieces 
Circulars, pieces 
Parcel Post, sacks 
Other Classes, sacks 
Incoming Mails: 
First Class, pieces 
Circulars, pieces 
Parcel Post, sacks 
Others Classes, .sacks'* 2 So ans ee aw 
Domestic Money Orders Issued: 
ANCHO 2S ais We obese a $ 
Transactions 
International Money Orders Issued: 
Amount 
Bi ANSACUIONS onat =e ee 
Domestic Money Orders Paid: 
LN TTCOVUETL Dh ° oA SLA oh ee RE a Re 
BIEANSACTLONS ee Ga eo ns rn a 
International Money Orders Paid: 
/NSTCO) THAW E — sen aS SE Te a Aaege e el $ 
NaAnsactions a a:2* tts 22k aS 8 Se 
Postal Notes Issued: 
PAT ELOUIT] (ite gee ee se wee 
ML TaniSACCIONS) we ea Se ei eI ten re 
Postal Notes Paid: 
PAN OUD Cae ston SE mab ee =f 
Transactions aie ees & 
United States Savings Bonds: 
PROUD LPESOIC ¢ 3. 2 eee ee 
PNET EN te SOL be <2. ee Wh hae ee 
Postal Savings: 
Amount on Deposit 
Number of Depositors 
Motor Vehicle Service 
Milesmtraveled se) tt Le eee 


*Decrease. 
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ary levels. At both markets, unit 
volume as well as the dollar volume 
of orders was off from their re- 
spective 1948 markets. 

The 1950 January furniture mar- 
ket witnessed a complete reversal 
of the trend with attendance at an 
all time high, prices up slightly 
and buying very heavy. 

Inventories of durable goods 
wholesalers showed a downward 
trend throughout the year and in 
November, the last available month, 


were considerably below the month ° 


a year earlier. Inventories. of non- 
durable goods firms declined until 
June then started building up but 
also wound up below November 
under a year ago. 


ACTIVITY 


the largest increase of any postal 
class in the year, totaling 1,759,461,- 
287 pieces against 1,649,127,327 in 
1948, a 6.69 per cent gain. The 
volume of outgoing first class mail 
pieces was up 2.63 per cent. 
The heaviest concentrations of 
mail were in different classes last 


year than in 1948. 


A comparison of 1949 with 1948 
postal statistics follows: 


Per Cent 

1949 1948 Gain 
114,241,251.62 $ 102,434,678.66 11.52 
1,533,129,300 2.63 

794,690,041 783,643,145 1.40 
28,607,562 28,099,625 1.80 
9,441,698 9,708,252 2.75* 
1,759,461,287 1,649,127,327 6.69 
109,552,915 170,765,365 35.85* 
9,906,102 10,327,381 4.08* 
4,599,127 6,616,162 30.49* 
62,936,646.86 $ 70,215,483.92 10.36* 
3,396,681 3,576,256 5.02* 
494,616.60 $ 579,921.12 14.70* 
29,724 31,190 4.70* 
362,626,136.64 $ 407,164,307.39 10.93* 
33,151,199 36,610,817 9.44* 
65,152.17 $ 138,586.46 52.98* 
6,565 9,350 29.78* 
12,850,517.70 $ 12,268,432.03 4.74 
2,447,035 2,470,390 .94* 
40,717,518.60 $ 35,949,896.31 13.26 
7,636,779 6,971,750 9.53 
16,146,206.25 $ 16,644,056.25 2,99* 
289,934 273,751 5.91 
220,194,916.00 $ 226,125,200.00 2.62* 
290,420 302,267 3.91* 
10,262,080 9,103,816 12.72 
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BUSINESS FAILURES 
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$3,787,000 


"1946 «1947 


BUSINESS FAILURES * 


HICAGO fared better than the 

country as a whole in relation 
to the severity of business failures 
in 1949. However, the total num- 
ber of business casualties rose 
sharply last year in both the city 
and the nation. The increase con- 
tinued a trend that began shortly 
after the war. > 

The liabilities of Chicago failures 
in 1949 amounted to $15,527,000, 
an increase of 22.5 per cent over 
the comparable $12,670,000 figure 
in 1948. 

The most encouraging note in 
the statistics is the fact that the 
average liability for each of Chi- 
cago’s business failures has been 
declining steadily since 1947. In 
1949, the average liability per fail- 
ure in the city was $40,968, com- 


pared with $58,000 in 1948 and 
$169,000 in 1947. 
CHICAGO BUSINESS FAILURES 
1949 1948 

No. Liabilities No. Liabilities 
Jan. ——. 21 $ 2;104;000 12° $° =399:006 
Feb: == 31 1,866,000 21 1,911,000 
Mar i238 4,556,000 30 1,222,000 
ADI ees 29 679,000 12 316,000 
May —- 32 927,000 21 342,000 
June 34 601,000 19 378,000 
July 35 ‘1,184,000 19 499,000 
iy 35 754,000 17 232,000 
Sept. 26 533,000 8 219,000 
Octy.. 25 233 817,000 17 228,000 
Nov 28 684,000 17 6,191,000 
Decges= 37 822,000 24 803,000 


Total 379 $15,527,000 217 $12,670,000 


Note: Dun and Bradstreet defines a 
failure as follows: “A business failure, as 
defined for this record, occurs when a 
commercial or industrial enterprise is in- 
volved in a court proceeding or a volun- 
tary action which is likely to end ih loss 
to creditors.” 
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HICAGO’S industrial commu- 
€ nity experienced another year 

of high business volume in 
F949. 

True, there were few new rec- 
ords written into the area’s com- 
- mercial and industrial history, for 
the previous year of extraordinarily 
high production had sent Chi- 
cago’s—and the nation’s—economy 
to the peak of a prolonged post- 
war cycle. Last year the trend was 
downward--gradually. Yet by com- 
parison with any normal period, 
1949 was a good year for most seg- 
ments of industry in the area. 

For some years now, economists 
have been pointing out that the 
most distinguishing feature of Chi- 
cago’s economic structure is its 
unparalleled diversity. Last year’s 
experience provided added evi- 
dence of this unique diversification, 
for the trend of economic life in 
the Chicago area in 1949—total pro- 
duction, employment and _ payrolls 
—mirrored almost exactly the trend 
of business conditions throughout 
the nation. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of 
Chicago estimates that total non- 
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utput Dips Below 


ecord ’48 Level 


agricultural employment in the 
Chicago industrial area averaged 
approximately 2,276,000 in 1949, 
against an estimated average of 
2,365,000 in the previous year. 
Despite the record levels reached 
in 1948, employment actually be- 
gan declining toward the end of 
that year. This decline continued 


through the early months of 1949. 
In January, some 2,343,000 non- 
agricultural workers are estimated 
to have been employed in the area. 
By July this figure had drifted to 
a low point of around 2,252,000, 
reflecting a steady decline in the 
tempo of general business activity 
during the first half. 


FACTORY EMPLOYMENT AND PAYROLLS 
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It was at this midsummer low 


point, however, that deflationary 
pressures relaxed and business be- 
gan firming up again. Renewed 


strength appeared first in the non- 
durables. By the end of the second 
quarter, for example, Boston’s shoe- 
making industry and New York's 
trade were beginning to 


apparel ] 
serious  SIX- 


shake loose from a 
month slump. The uptrend came 
later to Chicago’s more diversified 


economy, for it was not until 
August that employment finally 
turned upward in this area. 

The second half would have 


shown «@ steady upswing for the 
Chicago area had it not been for 


the October steel strike, which 
abruptly punctured the employ- 
ment level all over again. Even 


by the end of the year many steel 
using industries had not yet fully 
recovered from the crippling effects 
of the strike. Nevertheless, overall 
employment resumed its uptrend 
in November and December, wind- 
ing up the year at about 2,278,000, 
a shade above the average for the 
12-month period. 

Last year’s three per cent de- 
cline in total non-agricultural em- 


FACTORY EMPLOYMENT AND 
PAYROLLS — MONTHLY 
(1935-39 = 100) 


Employment Payrolls 


1949 1948 1949 1948 
January 126.7. 135.0 298.8 308.4 
February 123.7 135.1 288.9 308.7 
March _ 1204 132.4 278:25 29382 
April 117.6 123.4 267.9 279.1 
May . 14:3" 122:0 261.7 276.3 
June VID 9 ee 2 725 260.4 293.7 
July 110.8 126.0 256.2 289.9 
August SUT OA T7269 258.5 300.9 
September =. P3.4129:2 266.8 309.0 
October ~ 108.5 129.8 253.2. 310.9 
November 113.6 1304 263.6 310.9 
Decembei 114.5 129.5 72 Oaeo Ll lee, 


Source: Illinois Department of Labor. 


ployment in the Chicago area was 
due chiefly to an eight per cent 
decline in manufacturing employ- 
ment, a five per cent decline in 
transportation employment (in turn 
reflecting primarily reduced rail- 
road employment) and a two per 
cent decline in wholesale and retail 
trade employment. Some Chicago 
area industries on the other hand 
increased employment totals in 
1949, notably finance (up four per 
cent), the service fields (up two per 


Vas I 
REG. US. 


‘When transit time is important, we always 
ship AIRFREIGHT. Capital AIRFREIGHT is 
dependable, economical, and provides a 
strong medium for good customer rela- 
writes George A. Peters, Traffic 
Manager, Bendix Radio Division, Balti- 


tions.” 


more, Maryland. 


Makers of precision radio and communi- 
cations products, including ‘‘Front Row’"’ 


JOHN E. COURTRIGHT, District Cargo Sales Manager, DEarborn 2-5750 


ler 


“Dependable. . . Economical” 


says (BENDIX RADIO | 


= 
PAT. OFF. 


Television and Broadcast equipment, 
Bendix serves more customers faster via 
Capital AIRFREIGHT. 


Dependable Capital AIRFREIGHT Over- 
night Delivery means lower inventories, 
lower warehousing costs, closer stock con- 
trol. Investigate, Today! 
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FACTORY EMPLOYMENT AND 


PAYROLLS — ANNUAL 
(1935-39 = 100) 


Employment  Payrolls s 
19492202. See 115.6 268.9 
1948 eee 128.9 299.8 
1947 135.0 289.8 
1946 126.4 242.9 
1945 Ree 132.3 254.7 
1944 155.6 298.9 
1943 she 155.7 266.2 
1942 140.9 203.4 
194: se: ee 130.8 162.2 
1940 108.7 119.0 
1939 » UE 104.5 
1938 93.8 930 
1937 115.1 123.1 
1936 sie ee Oe 100.4 96.6 
1935) 25 eS = 91.6 82.0 


Source: Illinois Department of Labor. 


cent) and construction (up one per ' 
cent). Government employment al- | 
so rose an estimated three per cent . 
in the Chicago area, due partly to 
the recruiting of additional teach- 
ers. 

In the manufacturing field, dura- | 
ble goods employment declined | 
about 10 per cent in the Chicago | 
area, or about twice as sharply 1s 
non-durable goods employment. 
Each of these employment declines 
matched within a fraction of one 


ry 
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an unbroken 


ABBOTT LABORATORIES 


TRADED 


1949—San Francisco Stock Exchange 


record 


of dividends declared 


NORTH CHICAGO, 


Manufacturers of 
Fine Pharmaceutical, 
Biological and Chemical 
Products since 1888 


1929 —Chicago Stock Exchange 


1937—New York Stock Exchange 


1949— Midwest Stock Exchange 


3,739,814 Shares of Common Stock Outstanding 


NO BONDED INDEBTEDNESS 
NO PREFERRED STOCK 


ILLINOIS 
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ANNUAL 
DIVIDENDS * 


1949 @ 1.80° 
1948 @ 3.40 
1947 @ 3.25 
1946 @ 2.87° 
1915 @ 2.20 
1944 @ 2.20! 
1943 ® 2.00 
1942 @ 1.90 
1941 @ 2.15 
1940 @ 2.15 
1939 @ 2.05° 
1938 @ 1.70 
1937 @ 2.10 
1936 @ 2.07 
1935 @ 2.45° 
1934 @ 2.50 
1933 @ 2.00 
1932 @ 2.12 
1931 @ 2.50 
1930 @ 2.00 
1929 @ 2.42 


1. 1935—333% stock 
dividend 


2. 1936—3-for-I 
stock split 


3. 1939—5% stock 
dividend and rights 


4. 1944—rights voted 


5. 1946—2-for-I stock 
split and rights 


6. 1949 —Adjusted on 
basis of 2-for-1 stock split 


*ON BASIS OF TOTAL NUMBER OF 
SHARES OUTSTANDING AT THE 
CLOSE OF EACH YEAR. 
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percentage point similar declines 
throughout the nation. Overall 
durable goods employment was cut 
back by an estimated 11 per cent 
drop in iron and steel, a 10 per cent 
employment drop in non-electrical 
machinery, a 12 per cent drop in 
electrical machinery and a seven 
per cent drop in the number of 
workers employed in the produc- 
tion of transportation equipment. 

The relatively good showing in 
non-durables reflected in part the 
fact that both foods and petroleum 
—in which Chicago is a leading 
production center—enjoyed a con- 
sistently good volume of business 
throughout 1949. 


Employment Drop 


In the city of Chicago alone, the 
factory employment index compiled 
by the Illinois Department of Labor 
last year averaged out at 115.6 per 
cent of the 1935-39 average, com- 
pared with 128.9 per cent in 1948. 
Last year’s index was the lowest 
since 1940, when it stood at 108.7. 
The month-by-month index was 
also substantially below 1948, reach- 
ing lows of 110.8 in July and 
108.5 in October, compared to 


126.0 and 129.8 in the same months 
of the previous year. 

‘The department’s annual factory 
payroll index, also confined to the 
city of Chicago, declined to 268.9 
per cent of the 1935-39 average, 
as compared to 299.8 in 1948 and 
289.8 in 1947. 


Output Off About 8% 
Manufacturers’ sales in the Chi- 
cago industrial area in 1949 
amounted to approximately $11,- 
000,000,000, according to estimates 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Chicago. The bank estimates that 


_durable goods production approxi- 


mated $5,500,000,000 and _ non- 
durable goods production about 
the same level. Compared to 1948, 
however, this balanced level re- 
flected a decline of about 10 per 
cent for the durables and only five 
per cent for the non-durables. 
The relatively sharper drop in 
the production of durable goods 
was brought on by a variety of in- 
fluences, among them a steep de- 
cline in the purchases of capital 
equipment in the Chicago indus- 
trial area, the steel strike (account- 
ing for virtually a full month of 


PENSIONS | 


Our new brochure ‘Planning a 
Successful Retirement Program 
for Your Company” explains how 


Marsh & McLennan can assist you 


NWING A cuccesse uh. 


in designing or revising a pension 


plan. Our service is built upon years 


of experience in helping solve retire- 


ment problems for companies, large 


and small, in the various industries 
throughout the country. Write for 


a Copy on your business letterhead. 


Marsu & McLee NNAN 


INCORPORATED 


INSURANCE BROKERS e 


Seattle St. Louis 
Cleveland 


St.Paul Duluth 


Columbus 


Buffalo 


Phoenix 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
231 South La Salle Street, Chicago 

Chicago New York SanFrancisco Minneapolis Detroit Boston Los Angeles Vittsburgh 

Indianapolis 


Vancouver 


Portland Superior Washington 


Montreal Havana London 
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lost production) and the first half 
slump in home appliance sales. 

One highly significant feature of 
Chicago’s economic life in 1949 
was the fact that lagging sales in 
many fields were translated back to 
the manufacturing level with as- 
tonishing speed. It was a _ trend{ 
that caught more than one manu-- 
facturer by surprise. In appliances, , 
for example, dealer inventories had1 
been built up to substantial levelss 
when the decline in consumer buy- - 
ing set in early in the year. As at 
result, dealers promptly cut back; 
their order volume and manufac. - 
turers, in turn, curtailed produc-- 
tion almost as quickly to await at 
shortening of dealer stocks. 

Whether this development will in ; 
the long run prove a benefit to) 
industry is a matter of speculation | 
among economists. Certainly many ' 
manufacturers had allowed their ° 
finished inventories to fluctuate: 
freely in previous postwar years. . 
Now, the channels between manu- : 
facturer, dealer and buyer were: 
becoming more tightly knit, and. 
basic producers were gauging their ° 
production levels to keep pace more 
closely with their actual volume of 
orders. | 

Among the non-durables, the 
sharpest production declines oc 
curred last year in leather and 
apparel (particularly men’s cloth- 
ing). Production in the paper and 
printing industry in the Chicago 
area is estimated to have declined 
about five per cent in 1949 and in 
the chemical industry, also about 
five per cent. 


Productivity Rose 


Declining payrolls and increased 
numbers of job-seekers proved 
beneficial to industry in one re- 
spect. Indications are that produc- 
tivity among individual workers 
increased more in 1949 than in any 
previous postwar year. A COMMERCE 
MaGAzINE survey of Chicago area 
manufacturers disclosed that, after 
a war and postwar interruption, 
productivity was again rising. The 
increase was attributed partly to 
lower turnover and the increasing 
incentive to hold a job, but even 
more so to better machinery, plus 
improved planning, materials han- 
dling and plant organization. 

The upturn in productivity did 
not extend to all lines of business, 
The best showings appeared to be 
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OIL BURNER 


with the 
HIGHLY EFFICIENT 


IRON FIREMAN 


INDUSTRIAL 


Now you can use economical heavy oils 


(Nos. 5 and 6) with the Iron Fireman 
Industrial Oil Burner and get a steady, 
even flame, regardless of varying oil tem- 
perature or viscosity. This steady flame 
eliminates erratic heating and starting 
failures, and it stays steady, even at very 
low burning rates. 


New Principle of Oil Control 


Iron Fireman’s exclusive Oil Volumeter employs 
a new principle of oil control which eliminates 
the inefficient combustion and many troubles 
that go with conventional controls. Oil flow 
control with the Oil Volumeter is positive and 
precise because the oil feed-rate is regulated 
by volume, instead of using complex mechanisms 
(as some burners do) to preheat the oil or change 
the size of the opening through which oil flows. 

The result of the Oil Volumeter’s exact control 
is efficient, non-pv''sating combustion, which has 


1101 W. Adams St. 


enabled the Iron Fireman Industrial Oil Burner to make 
an enviable record of fuel and labor savings in many 
installations throughout the nation. 


Write or phone today to find out how the Iron 
Fireman Industrial Oil burner can save fuel 
and labor costs for you. 


IRON FIREMAN MFG. CO. 


MOnroe 6-8000 
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STEWART 
CORPORATION 


231 So. La Salle St. 
CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


JAMES 


Specializing in 
INDUSTRIAL 


ENGINEERING & 
BUILDING 


We Solicit 


Your Inquiries 


T. A. REHNQUIST CO, 


EST. 1929 


HEAVY DUTY 


CONCRETE 


TRUCKING FLOORS 
WE ALSO APPLY 


REHNQUIST WONDER FLOOR 


RESURFACER 


CAN BE APPLIED OVER ANY 
WORN FLOOR 


NOrmal 7-0433 


in mass-production, assembly-line © 
industries, where the replacement 
of obsolescent machinery had been 


a strong factor behind the increase 


in output per manhour. 
COMMERCE summarized the sur- 


| vey this way: “Management general- 


ly has done much to improve pro- 
ductivity since 1945. Obsolescent 
machinery has been replaced, pro- 
duction techniques developed dur- 
ing the war have been translated 


COMMERCE: 


into better planning and methods,; 
materials handling has been im-. 
proved as have plant layouts and! 
facilities. Nevertheless, it has taken) 
lengthening job queues, and short-. 
ened work weeks, as well as ac-: 
cumulating inventories and dimin-. 
ishing new orders to provide both) 
workers and management with the: 
incentive to bring the human ele-- 
ment in productivity up to a par: 
with technical advances.” 


LABOR CONTROVERSIES AT POSTWAR LOW 


| ise frequency of labor controver- 


sies in Chicago’s industrial com- 
munity continued a favorable three- 
year trend in 1949, when the num- 
ber of such disputes fell to a record 
low for entire postwar period. ‘The 
total recorded in data compiled by 
the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce and Industry was 335, a de- 
cline of almost 81% per cent from 
the previous year’s total of 366, 
which in turn had been 20 per cent 


| below 1947. Last year, the number 


of actual strikes declined to 102 
from 195 the previous year. 

In addition to these declines, the 
actual number of persons who went 
on strike in the Chicago area fell 
from 58,610 in 1948 to 42,909 in 
1949. More than one-third of these 
workers who left their jobs in 1949 
did so during the month of Octo- 
ber, indicating that of all strikes 


TYPE OF DISPUTE 


1949 1948 1947 
Organizing activities 144 67 142 
Actual strikes ) 2 tesa meee 102 195 198 
Threatened strikes ___.__. 26 43 55 
Jurisdictional disputes 6 5 22 
Labor Board Elections 
(Held or Petitioned 
for) NSas So VRE ey 18 29 
Miscellaneous Sek Sgt Ae 38 21 
Total 335 366 467 


suffered by the city’s industries the : 
steel strike was by far the most: 
serious. 

Another indication of increasing- 
ly favorable labor-management re- 
lations in the Chicago area was the 
fact that about 71 per cent of all 
disputes that arose during 1949 
lasted less than one month, and 
about 96 per cent were settled with- 
in four months. 

A review of labor 
by category disclosed that while 
the number of actual strikes de- 
clined sharply from the previous 
year, disputes growing out of or- 
ganizing activities increased to 144 
from 67 in 1948 and_ threatened 
strikes declined to 26 from 43 the 


controversies 


LENGTH OF STRIKES 


1949 
No. of Months Number Percent 
Lor less) ae ewes eee SO 71.34 
2D pct h re SR Oe ee 71 21.20 
ee ec Me Ge Se 3 Ls 8 2.38 
4 8 90 
5 eee NTN ork. 1 30 
6 ] 30 
7 
8 
Oe ee a SN ae ee 
10 SS eee at ~ 30 
lige = Sone e SP ee = 
{? wut fo eae RS Oe 
Le DS RE ESI ‘1.79 
Pending Decis lp ae ee 5 1.49 
Dbtal etn ee ee eee gar 100.00 


previous year. There were six 

jurisdictional disputes in 1949. 
NUMBER OF STRIKES IN 
CHICAGO 

1949 1948 1947 

January een 15 15 

February = een eee 20 32 38 

March > (326 3 Seer 18 59 34 

April 2a so 61 36 

May 4.23. 2 eee 38 84 43 

june! 3 eee 23 80 28 

July, 5 See e eee: 13 47 20 

August = re ae 16 56 28 

Septem henge a oe 16 23 13 

October= sa 14 22 15 

November 22-2 ae 9 20 20 

December eo 14 14 
1948 1947 

‘ge Number Percent’ge Number Percent’ge 

215 58.75 334 71.52) 

54 14.76 105 22.49 

36 9.81 9 1.93 

42 11.48 3 64 

5 1.37 1 21 

me dd 1 21 

ae 2 A3 

] SDT ices = Nes een - 

Be 55 AY, i 

Se eee 1 21 

11 3.01 art 2.36 

366 100.00 467 100.00 
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THE INEXORABLE DRIP 


Soft stone gives way relatively quickly to 
the force of dripping water. Hard rock 
succumbs to the inexorable drip only 
after centuries of resistance. But, Wear 
is as inevitable as time. 

Modern scientists know that wear, in 
some degree, is inevitable. Yet Brake 
Shoe’s scientists and engineers work con- 
tinuously to postpone its effects —to cre- 
ate greater and greater resistance to wear 
in the machines of industry. 

They work with complex theories and 
delicate instruments—and with experi- 


Vy 


enced knowledge of the behavior of iron, 
steel, brass, bronze and plastics under 
wearing conditions, such as impact, abra- 
sion, friction, corrosion and heat. 

Over the years, Brake Shoe’s ten divi- 
sions and its metallurgical laboratories 
and experimental foundry, have helped 
many industries to reduce materially 
problems of wear. 

In one instance, Brake Shoe added 
twenty-two years to the life span of log 
haul chains in the lumber mills of the 
West. Steel mill bearings that once wore 


10 Divisions of American Brake Shoe Co. produce wear-resisting parts in 60 American ond Canadian Plants. 


AMERICAN BRAKEBLOK DIVISION + AMERICAN FORGE DIVISION - AMERICAN MANGANESE STEEL DIVISION 
BRAKE SHOE AND CASTINGS DIVISION + ELECTRO-ALLOYS DIVISION «+ ENGINEERED CASTINGS DIVISION 
KELLOGG DIVISION » NATIONAL BEARING DIVISION + RAMAPO AJAX DIVISION + SOUTHERN WHEEL DIVISION 


STROBOSCOPIC PHOTO BY GJON MILI 


Out in two weeks, now last six months. 
The life of a plowshare has been multi- 
plied 15 times. And today, railroad cross- 
ings, shovel dippers, chain, pump and 
dredge parts are made of a steel that 
gets tougher with use. 

Brake Shoe’s knowledge, its wear-re- 
sistant parts and its research for tomor- 
row are your best defense against the 
ravages of wear in your machines. If you 
have a problem of wear, write to: 


| AMERICAN 


‘Brake Shoe 
aa 


230 FARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


Florsheim Shoe Company’s plant, first big downtown plant built in decade 


Record Decade In 
Plant Building 


HE year 1949 closed a decade 
during which the investment in 
industrial plants and equip- 
ment was the largest in the _ his- 
tory of the Chicago area. This 
tremendous growth also exceeded 
that of any other industrial area 
in the nation. During the 10-year 
period, Chicago’s business commun- 
ity poured out some $2,000,000,000 
for expanded facilities, and in so 
doing created employment for 30 
per cent more people and increased 
the value of the area’s production 
by two and a half times. 
A table of industrial expansion 
during the ’forties follows: 


ee 2 eal ee LOZ. 187,000 
1948 156,279,000 
Caf (a eae 181,297,000 
1946s 184,488,000 
1945 143,118,000 
Gh EL eee nee | 80,808,000 
Od 3 etetnn = hg 162,239,000 
1942 569,545,000 
eer ea eee 31975091000 
1S 0 eee eee 11218555000 


Total _..$2,015,988,000 


In home building, the year 1949 
was also noteworthy for it saw the 
Chicago metropolitan area reverse 
a 7.7 per cent decline of the prev- 


ious year. Residential construction 
in the area reached a new postwar 
high during 1949, increasing 22.6 
per cent over the previous year, 
compared with a nationwide in- 
crease in home construction of only 
nine per cent. 

During the decade of the ’for- 
ties the largest amount of plant 
and equipment expenditures was 
channeled into facilities erected in 
connection with the war effort. The 
most significant thing about this 
emergency expansion, however, was 
the fact that the Chicago area 
utilized its $1,166,970,000 worth of 
government financed war-built fa- 
cilities more completely in peace- 
time than did any other major 
industrial area. Investment in 
plant facilities since the war has 
amounted to $662,976,000. 

The dollar volume of funds in- 
vested in plant facilities in the 
Chicago industrial area declined 33 
per cent in 1949 over 1948, re- 
flecting a similar decline in such 
investments throughout the nation. 
The value of all industrial invest- 
ments in 1949 amounted to $102,- 
787,000, compared with $156,279,- 
000 in 1948. (“Industrial develop- 
ments” include expenditures for 
construction of new plants and for 
construction of additions to exist- 
ing plants, as well as the acquisi- 
tion of buildings or land for manu- 
facturing purposes.) 
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MATERIALS PRODUCTS 


Here is your reliable source for printed 


CELLULOID plastics...made to specifications as com- CLOTHES BRUSHES 
ponents of your product... or selected from THERMOMETERS 
CELLULOSE our line of adaptable stock items. TAPE MEASURES 
ESE The first fifty years of the twentieth cen- BADGES 
VINYLITE tury... (and the last two of the 19th) have RADIO DIALS 
given us a WEALTH of “know-how” in RADIO CRYSTALS 
LUCITE this highly specialized field. We have eka ars be 
learned how to make functionally practical, COMPUTERS 
PLEXIGLASS durable plastic products of reliable quality, CALCULATORS 
ETHOCEL and produce them quickly and economi- ~ CALENDAR CARDS 
BAKELITE pee BLOTTERS 
We are printers and fabricators of all types SIGNS 
INSUROK of plastic sheeting. BUTTONS 
Whatever your need in plastics, PARISIAN RULES 
FORMICA y inp , 
has it or can make it for you. Phone us KEY TAGS 
RIGID AND now... or write. LETTER OPENERS 
FLEXIBLE CARD CASES 
SPECIAL SLIDE 
LAMICOID RULES 
fe / % ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES 
f fy i 
ia) | Y PHONE Virginia 7-1212 


Pike abr ce ene For 52 Years Manufacturers of Advertising Specialties 


3510 S. WESTERN AVENUE CHICAGO. 9, ILLINOIS 


SPRINGS ? 


Illinois Coil Spring Company, Chicago, 


makes them right—and at reasonable cost. 
Regarded by an ever increasing number 
of manufacturers as the ideal source for 
high grade mechanical springs. all types 
and sizes—also clips, small stampings and 
wire forms. We'll design them for you or 
make them exactly to your specifications. 
Plant is large enough to handle big orders 
smoothly, compact enough to give prompt 
service on small orders and experimental 
work. Our steady growth is evidence 


vet 


Sls 


that policy, price 


and production are 
RIGHT So why 
not call us in on 


that spring job? 


Sent On Request! 


1 

! 

' 

1 

- Interesting new bulletin “BRIEF GUIDE for SPRING BUY- i] 

1 ERS,” tells in plain language what a good spring is and how | 

to get it without excessive cost. 1 
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(Mail to 2100 N. Major Ave., Chicage 39, Ill.) 
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NEW AND EXPANDING INDUSTRIAL PLANTS IN THE 
CHICAGO INDUSTRIAL AREA, 1949-1948 


New Factories Value of Expansion ; 
Factories Expanding Programs and New Factories 
i 8 48 
1949 1948 1949 1948 1949 19. 

January eee SES 4 23 22 $ 6,432,000 $ 12,126,006 
February —.... 10 11 18 24 10,125,000 15,527,000 
March _ ee 7 32 26 11,079,000 12,273,000 
First Quarter 25 99 73 79 $ 27,636,000 $ 39,926,000 
April 1) 9 22 De $ 6,759,000 $ 5,848,000 
Mt eee 5 29 29 7,567,000 7,762,000) 
fone ae Sot 1 9 20 17 11,158,000 9,638,000) 
Second Quarter — 19 23 64 61 $ 25,484,000 $ 23,248.000 
July BL a st 8 14 25 20 $ 7,813,000 17,164,000 
AUsUSt <p ee. evans 3 21 20 6,819,000 8,653,000 
September w3r9 7 17 23 14,161,000 25,406,000 
Third Quarter >. 92 4 63 63 § 28,793,000 $ 51,233,000 
October == rao 5 16 23 $ 5,843,000 $ 16,548,000) 
November _. Peikd 6 31 21 8,258,000 15,907,000) 
December __---.. 7 10 24 28 6,763,000 9,417,000) 
Fourth Quarter :— VW Ol 71 Spe $ 20,864,000 $ 41,872,000) 
VEAR; pee me 83 90 O71 268 $102,777,000 $156,279,000 


During the year, 354 individual 
projects were initiated, compared 
with 358 in 1948. This decline of 
only one per cent in the number 
of projects launched indicated, »f 
course, that almost as many com- 
panies instituted expansion steps in 
1949 as in 1948, but the expansion 
programs tended to be less ambi- 
tious. 

Of the 354 projects announced 
during the year, 83 involved new 
plants, 116 involved expansions of 
existing facilities, 145 were acquisi- 
tions of buildings for manufactur- 
ing or industrial warehouse pur- 
poses, and 10 involved purchases 
of land for future industrial use. 
Forty-eight of the projects were 
undertaken by firms new to the 
Chicago area. 

The more important new plant 
developments in the Chicago area 
during 1949 are itemized at the 
end of this section. 


Home Building Gained 


Meanwhile, the Chicago  area’s 
accelerated home building pace last 
year was reflected in the fact that 
building permits were issued for 
27,776 residential units, compared 
with 22,656 in 1948, 24,570 in 1947, 
18,048 in 1946 and 11,130 in 1945. 
Nationally as well, home building 
reached a record — 1,019,000-unié 
level in 1949, compared with 931,- 
900 units in 1948 and 849,000 units 
in 1947. Chicago’s share of the 
nation’s home building boom 


amounted to 2.7 per cent in 1949, 
against 2.4 per cent in 1948. The 
total cost of residential construc- 
tion in Chicago last year amounted 
to $235,137,000, against $196,196,- 
000 in 1948. 

As might be expected, the great 
bulk of home construction in the 
area was concentrated in Chicago's 
mushrooming suburbs. The Chi- 
cago Metropolitan Home Builders 
Association estimates that ontTy 
7,000 of the 27,776 units built in 
the area in 1949 were erected with- 
in the city proper. 


Some Decline Expected 

Residential building is expected 
to show a decline in 1950, though 
by no means a serious one. Govy- 
ernment estimates place total resi- 
dential construction at 900,000 
units in 1950, of which 830,000 to 
840,000 are expected to be privately 
financed. 

Meanwhile, however, an increase 
in public construction is expected 
to take up some of the slack re- 
sulting from diminished private 
building. It is estimated that 60,000 
public housing units will be erected 
in 1950. 

The Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration has issued commitments for 
$94,000,000 worth of multiple type 
projects in Chicago, although only 
$55,000,000 are already under way. 

Some impetus to home build- 
ing was provided last year by a 
five per cent decline in building: 
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costs. Builders report, however, 
that prices are likely to rise again, 
‘rather than fall in 1950. 
_ Among the new plants were the 
following: Benjamin Moore and 
Company, a large plant in Melrose 
Park for the production of paints: 
‘Cities Service Oil Company, an oil 
compounding plant on a 42-acre 
site on Cicero Avenue; Woodall 
Industries, a plant for fibreboard 
fabrication in Skokie; Burny Broth- 
vers, Inc., a large bakery plant at 
Chicago and Kilpatrick Avenues; 
‘Shulton, Inc., a plant in Lincoln- 
wood for its line of toilet prepara- 
tions; Ceco Steel Products Corpo- 
station, a new plant in Cicero; 
Catalin Corporation, a plastics ma- 
terials plant in Calumet City; Lenc 
and Smith, a plant in Cicero for 
‘woodworking operations. Other 
“new developments: Union Welt 
Corporation, a new plant on West 
Roscoe Street; Sauerman Brothers, 
Inc., a plant in Bellwood; Farley 
Manufacturing Company, a 20,000 
square foot candy plant in Skokie; 
_Universal-Cyclops Steel Corpora- 
tion, a large warehouse-type build- 
ing at Karlov. and Parker Streets; 
~Lanteen Medical Laboratories, Inc., 
a large building in Evanston; 
Campbell Products Company, a 
new plant in Bensenville; S. & C. 
Electric Company, a one-story brick 
building on North Ridge Avenue; 
E. H. Sargent and Company, a 
plant on West Foster Avenue; 
-Formfit Company, a large plant at 
the corner of Roosevelt Road and 
Laramie Avenue; Renard Linoleum 
and Rug Company of St. Louis, 
a large warehouse structure on 
West 31st Street; Central Waxed 
Paper Company, a plant at 5070 
“West Roosevelt Road; Northern 
Steel Company, a plant in Melrose 
Park. Cargill, Inc. has started work 
on: one of the largest grain ele- 
vators in the middlewest at Lock- 
port. 


Companies That Expanded 

Among projects involving the 
construction of additional plant 
facilities were those announced by: 
Sunbeam Corporation, two large 
units at its west Roosevelt Road 
location; Pullman Standard Car 
Manufacturing Company, two build- 
ings at its south side works; Car- 
negie-lilinois Steel Corporation, a 
new sintering plant at its South 
Works and another at its Gary 
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Exterior Lighti 


IDEAL FOR STORE FRONTS 
PARKING AREAS 
PROTECTIVE LIGHTING 
SCHOOL YARDS 
TRUCKING TERMINALS 
USED CAR LOTS 


Mercury Vapor is the biggest single lighting advance 
in years! Merchants report that this high-intensity 
lumination—practically daylight brightness—is 
proving a big factor in increasing business. Low 
current cost is another important feature. This lat- 
est type Mercury Vapor Lamp provides almost 300% 
more lighting efficiency than conventional incan- 
descent lighting. Construction is completely 
weather proof and rust preof. Simple to install and 
maintain. See it now at Englewood! 


Can be instailed with time clock, with auto- 
matic compensation for seasonal changes. 


View of simplified Mercury Vapor 
Flood Lamp installation. 


Immediately available from stock, including 
component parts. 


PURCHASING AGENTS AND PLANT ENGINEERS! We provide a 
complete, advisory planned lighting service covering layouts and engineering data. 
Call or wiite now for this Englewood service. 


COMPLETE WAREHOUSE STOCKS TO SERVE YOU BEST rh 
Ca) 


EXCELLENCE IN ELECTRICAL PRODUCTS 


meglewood 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO. 


6 CHICAGO 5801 5. Haisted St., Englewood 4-7500 
@ ROCKFORD 124 N. First St., Rockford 3-5441 
@ SOUTH BEND 325 8. Lofoyette Bivd., Phone 4-1 173 
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AIRPLANE CROSSES BRIDGE. This is the 127-foot wide 
airport taxiway overpass, carrying a taxiing air- 
plane across the vehicular approach road at the 
New York International Airport. In fabricating 
and erecting steel for such modern structures as 
this, United States Steel is continuing its number- 
one job of helping to build a better America. 


wn 


HOSPITAL FAVORITE. Equipment made of U-S:S Stainless Steel stands in a 
class by itself when it comes to safeguarding the health of patients, mak- 
ing work easier for hospital staffs. Its smooth surfaces harbor’ neither 
germs nor bacteria. And it’s easy to keep spotlessly clean and sanitary 


SLAM, SLAM, SLAM, all day long—but despite such rough 
treatment, this refrigerator stands solid as a rock and 
holds its gleaming porcelain surface because the steel 
it’s made of is sturdy, time-tested U-S-S Vitrenamel. 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, 436 Seventh Ave., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. Subsidiaries: AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY 


* AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY and CYCLONE FENC! 
NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY + OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY + 


TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY « UNION SUPPLY COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL EXPOR 
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so well 


A CLEAN, SAFE PAN is any pan made of 
stainless steel because this ever-bright 
material is so easy to keep free from con- 
tamination. When you buy a utensil 
bearing the U-S’S Stainless Steel label, 
you know that the steel was made by 
United States Steel—that it is perfect for 
its purpose, that it is easy to clean, and 
corrosion-resistant all the way through. 


TIRES DEFY DESTRUCTION! Newest thing in tires is the use of high tensile steel 
wire to replace cotton or rayon cord, producing what engineers believe to be 
the most rugged pneumatic tire ever built. It runs cooler under heavy loads at 
high speeds, gives more mileage. Development of hair-like strands of U-S’S Tire 
Cord Wire, strong enough to take the constant punishment of tire flexing, was 
accomplished after extensive research by scientists of United States Steel. 
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D WESTERN STEEL CORPORATION * GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING COMPANY 
Y « UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY » VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
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DIVISION © CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION »* COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY * CONSOLIDATE 
COMPANY « UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY * UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPAN 


MID-WEST 
HEAT 
SERVICE 


COMBUSTION AND 
COOLING ENGINEERS 


Chicago Area 


Distribution For 


TODD 


OIL AND GAS BURNERS 
COMBINATION 
GAS AND OIL BURNERS 
FOR INDUSTRY 


WOnrTHINGTON 


AIR-CONDITIONING 
CENTRAL SYSTEMS 
PACKAGE UNITS 
COOLING APPLICATIONS 


CENTURY 


OIL AND GAS FIRED UNITS 
FOR RESIDENTIAL AND 
COMMERCIAL INSTALLATIONS 


3336 W. Franklin Blvd. 
Chicago, 24 


NEvada 2-3200 


Works, plus an addition to its Gary 
Sheet and Tin Mill; Youngstown 
Sheet and Tube Company, expan- 


| sions at its East Chicago works; 


and Abbott Laboratories, two large 
additions in North Chicago. Other 
plant expansions were announced 
by National Container Corporation, 
Motorola, Inc., Corn Products Re- 
fining Company, Container Corpo- 
ration of America, Rock-Ola Manu- 


| facturing Corporation, Illinois Tool 


Works, Clayton Mark and Com- 
pany, Hearst Publishing Company, 
Lever Brothers, U. S. Steel Prod- 
ucts Company, Benjamin Electric 
Manufacturing Company, Grasselli 


-Chemical Division of E. I. Du Pont 


de Nemours and Company, Inc., 
Great Lakes Spring Corporation, 


| Electro-Motive Division of General 


Motors Corporation, and Hansell- 
Elcock Company. 

Purchases of land for future 
industrial use were recorded by 
ten companies in the Chicago area 


during the year. Among these were ° 


Shell Oil Company, a 73-acre site 
in Bedford Park for future de- 
velopment as a_ blending plant; 
Barker Chemical Company, an 18- 
acre site lying partially in Dolton 
and partially in the city of Chi- 
cago; Powers Regulator Company, 
18 acres in Skokie; and Spraying 
Systems, Inc., a site in Bellwood. 


Plants Purchased 


Among firms which purchased 
existing. plants for manufacturing 
purposes were: Sterling Bolt Com- 
pany, which acquired the large 
one-story building at Lake Street 
and Kilpatrick Avenue formerly 
occupied by Mills Industries; Mc- 
Graw Electric Company, Toast 
Master Division, a large building 
in Elgin for expanded operations; 
Wells Gardener Company, a 126,000 
square foot property at the corner 
of Schubert and Kildare Avenues; 
B. F. Gump Company, a 70,000 
square foot plant on South Cicero 
Avenue; Richardson Company of 
Melrose Park, a large building in 
Aurora; Persolite Products, Inc., 
a plant in Joliet; Storkline Fur- 
niture Company, a 50,000 square 
foot plant adjacent to its Kostner 
Avenue works; Borden Company, 
a 120,000 square foot building 
on South Kilbourne Avenue; Mills 
Envelope Company, a building on 
North Oakley Avenue; Skelly Oil 
Company, a two-story building on 
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COMMERCE; 
37th and Ashland Avenue; Illi 
nois Grain Terminals Company, a: 
2,500,000 bushel grain elevator at 
107th Street and the Calumet 
River; Continental Foundry and: 
Machine Company, a war plant! 
which it operated during World: 
War II; R. R. Donnelley and Sons: 
Company, a multi-story plant: 
at Calumet Avenue and 2Ist Street; 
Calumet Harbor Terminals, Inc, 
the ship yard property of Pullman) 
Standard Car Manufacturing Com-. 
pany at 130th Street and the Calu-. 
met River; Packers Terminal and} 
Warehouse Corporation, a 330,000) 
square foot ‘building in Union) 
Stock Yards; United Packers, Inc., a: 
plant adjacent to its 37th Street! 
unit; Shelley Steel Corporation, a} 
multiple story building on North) 
Branch Street; Ace Hardware Cor-- 
poration, 200,000 square feet of 
floor area in Blue Island. 


New Companies 


Among these plants were several 
which were either newly organized. 
concerns or were established by 
companies moving in from out- 
side the industrial area: Catalin 
Corporation of America, one of 
the nation’s oldest plastic material 
companies, which is establishing 
its first Chicago area plant on the 
Calumet River in Calumet City; 
Northern Steel Corporation, a new- 
ly organized steel fabricating com- 
pany building a plant in Melrose 
Park; Bert Mills Company es- 
tablished in Lombard for the man- 
ufacture of coin-operated coffee 
vending machines; Eton Chocolates, 
Inc. newly organized candy manu- 


facturer; Scovill Manufacturing 
Company, brass goods manufac- 
turers, erected its first -Chicago 


manufacturing facility; James Lees 
and Sons Company of Bridgeport, 
Pennsylvania, manufacturer of car- 
pets and yarns, erected a building 
on West 5lst Street; Packers Termi- 
nal and Warehouse Corporation 
was newly organized to operate a 
large warehouse for the packing 
industry, located at the Stock Yards; 
Solar Steel Corporation of Cleve- 
land purchased a_ large one-story 
building on South Oakley Avenue; 
David E. Kennedy, Inc. of Brook- 
lyn, New York, established its first 
Chicago plant with 50,000. square 
feet for the building it purchased 
on South Kolin Avenue. 
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(And Enjoy the Quality—in Planning and Workmanship — 
That Has Made Pullman-Standard Famous) 


A NEW INDUSTRIAL SERVICE FIND OUT HOW YOU CAN BENEFIT... If you can use 


Now—the long-recognized, unique facilities and 
engineering skills of Pullman-Standard are avail- 
able to all industry for the production of heavy 


weldments and pressed metal shapes. 


COMPLETE IN EVERY DETAIL... A separate 
division specializes in these industrial 
activities. Thus, the demonstrated abil- 
ities of the world’s largest maker of 
railway passenger and freight cars can 
be quickly focused on solving your 
manufacturing problems. 


this broad experience in producing for greater 
strength with less weight; for improved appear- 
ance and serviceability at Jower costs...or if 
you are seeking dependable production which 
requires no capital investment on your part— 
write or phone us your problems. 


Pullman-Standard 


CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


INDUSTRIAL DIVISION, 79 EAST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 3 
PHONE: HArrison 7-7761 
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Chicago Takes U. S. Lead In oa 


t 


y as a whole. 
,282,967 net tons. 


Production of steel in 
the Chicago district duri 


when steel demand drops below ra 
totaled 15 


supply, as occurred in mid-1949, 


wise, and a mild business recession 
and business falls off, buyers seek 


was won not upon the basis of in the second and third 


increased capacity but rather by of 1949. 


attaining an above-average oper- 
ating rate with limited produc- 
tion facilities. Actually, Pittsburgh 
continues to outstrip Chicago in 


steelmaking capacity by a signifi- 


to order their steel from the mills 
closest at hand. High transporta- 


tion costs from distant 


avoided whenever 


outside. Consequently, in periods 
Chicago district averaged 84.0 per these reasons, Chica 


nificant tonnages are purchased 


Chicago area than is produced here, 
and when demand _ is tight, sig- 
operating rates at a high le 


mill pricing system, the steady in 
favorable location transportation 


some other im 


The factors which operated to the countr 


the advantage of Chicago were the 


area became the nation’s leading  itiation in late 1948 of the f.o.b 
Factors Aiding Chicago 


N 1949 the Chicago industrial versification and consumption, in- 


Steelmaking operations in the 


steel producing center, a distinc- 
tion which it had approached, but crease in freight rates, Chicago’ 


cent in 1949; Pittsburgh produced experience demand 


never quite attained before. Oddly, 
at only 78.1 per cent of its capaci- 


_ the title of steel center of the world 
western area in metalworking di- 


cant margin, but last year Chicago 
growing importance of this mid- 


marked up a 5.9 advantage in 
ty. The national average was 81.4 


operating rate over the Pennsyl- 
per cent. 


vania steelmaking center. 
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“Tubing?...Yes, | know where we can get it 


In our business we can’t afford to get caught short. 
Constant market changes, unstable conditions, and our 
large volume requirements compel us to keep tab on a 
lot of suppliers—both actual and potential. So when the 
Chief asked about tubing, I was able to pop right back, 
‘Sure, I know where we can get it.’’ I knew that Nikoh, 
with its expanded plant facilities, turns out the highest 
quality electric weld tubing by the mile, and would be 
able to give us quick service on the quantities we need. 


for welded steel tubing, pipe, conduit 


- NIKOH TUBE COMPANY 5001 s. KepziE AVE., CHICAGO 32, ILL. 
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Completely New Streamliner 
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MAIL COUPON for DETAILS 


1 TOM M. HAYES, Passenger Traffic M 

| WABASH RAILROAD, espe al 

| Railway Exchange Building, St. Louis 1, Missouri 

| Please send free literature checked :—Folder, describ- 
ing Wabash Blue Bird ;— Wabash Timetable. 

| Name x 2 

| Street 

Mi City. Zone State 


and the United States during 1949 
follows: 


STEEL INGOT PRODUCTION— 


1949 

Per Cent of Rated Capacity 

Week  Chi- Week  Chi- 
Ended cago USS. Ended — cago US. 
Pan S901 O7c5 July 9 67.5 60.0 
Jan. 15 99.5 99.0 July 16 90.0 77.0 
Jan. 22 98.5 100.0 ‘July 23 87.0 77.0 
Jan. 29 98:5 99.5 July 30 87.5 81.0 
Feb. 5 99.5 100.0 Aug. 6 89.0 81.5 
| Feb. 12 100.0 100.0 Aug. 13 88.5 82.5 
Feb. 19 98.5 100.0 Aug. 20 90.0 83.5 
Feb. 26 101.5 100.0 AUS eZ Ten O2i0) 84.5 
Mar. 5 100.5 995 Sept. 53 91.0 86.0 
Mar. 12 100.5 100.5 Sept. 10 92.0 85.0 
Mar. 19 101.5 101.5 Sept. 17 - 93.5 86.5 
Mar. 26 101.0 101.9 Sept. 24 94.5 86.0 
Apr. 2 101.0 100.0 Octer iL 91:0. 285.0 
Apr. 9 98.5 98.5 Oct. 8 6.0 7.5 
Apr. 16 100.0 99.0 Oct. 15 5.0 8.0 
Apr. 23 101.0 99.0 Oct422et big 9b 
Apr. 30 99.0 98.0 Oct. 29 6.0 9.0 
May 7 100.0 97.0 NOV Deo 5 ae.0 
May 14 99.5 95.5 Nov. 12 - 6.0 24.0 
May 21 99.0 95.0 Nov. 19 45.0 56.0 
May 28 99.0 94.5 Nov. 26 79.0 80.0 
June 4 99.0 92.0 Dec. 3 92.5 89.5 
June Jl 98.5" 87.5 Decs 10 596.5.5:95-0 
June 18 96.5 86.5 Dec. 17 97.5 94.5 
Une = be Oo om S te Dec. 24 98:5" 94.5 
July 2 92.5 80.0 Dec. 31 96.0 93.5 
Year’s Average 84.0 81.4 

Source: STEEL MAGAZINE. 

Peak production rate in the 


Chicago district in 1949 was 101.5 
per cent in the weeks ended Feb. 
26 and March 19. Top for the 
country was 101.5 per cent in the 
week ended March 19. Lowest in 
Chicago was 5 per cent in the 
week ended Oct. 22 and bottom 
for the United States was 7.5 per 
cent in the week ended Oct. &. 
These two minimums were in- 
curred during the almost complete 
paralysis caused by the month- 
long steel strike. 

Steel produced in the United 
States in 1949 was the third highest 
in history for a year free of war 


or the influence of war. It mig 
easily have been second had i 
not been for the close to 10 mii 
lion tons lost by the fourth quart 
steel strike. According to th 
American Iron and Steel Institute 
steel ingot output amounted t 
77,860,943 net tons, a loss of 10. 
648,140 tons, or 12 per cent, fro 
the 88,509,083 tons of 1948. Thi 
latter was the peacetime  recore 
and was only 1,132,517 tons beloy 
the wartime peak of 89,641,600 
tons in 1944. The 1949 production: 
was the lowest since the 66,602,722 
tons in the first postwar year 1946 
and compares with the 84,894,071 
ton showing of 1947. 


Effect of Steel Strike 


Because of the steel strike, the 
country’s steelmaking facilities 
were operated last year at an aver 
age of only 81.0 per cent. Corre 
sponding rates were 93.9 in 1946; 
and 93.0 in 1947. 

The 15,282,967 tons of  steeb 
made in the Chicago district im 
1949 accounted for 19.6 per cena 
of the country’s total. This per 
formance agrees closely with the 
capacity relationship. As of Jan. 1}! 
1949, the Chicago district was 
credited with 18,280,000 tons, om 
19.0 per cent, of the United States: 
total of 96,120,930 tons. On the 
basis of these beginning-of-the-year 
capacity figures, the Chicago dis 
trict produced steel at the rate of 
83.7 per cent, as against 81.0 per 
cent for the country as a whole.: 

Thus, 1949 restored a_patterni 
which had existed prior to 1947, 
namely, that the Chicago district 
production rate exceeds the na- 
tional rate by from 1 to almost: 
5 points. The margin in 1949 was: 
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2.7. points. In 1947, Chicago had 


PIG [RON PRODUCTION 
(Net ‘Tons) 


— 1949 ——= —— © 5 1948 ——_—_—_—_— 
Chicago WS: Chicago USS. 

January 1,180,036 5,731,517 1,032,518 5,195,758 
February 1,077,667 5,226,465 972,352 4,838,032 
March 1,202,081 5,816,521 ] 009,563 5,019,687 
April 1,141,804 5,531,664 882,615 3,840,398 
May 1,160,647 5,516,606 1,040,067 5,077,168 
June 1,065,425 4,818,918 1,020,285 4,990,501 
July aes OF 939,717 4,173,311 974,103 4,899,929 
August 2s 999,617 4,476,917 1,088,394 5,263,212 
September 967,932 4,350,347 1,075,099 5,217,624 
Octobenws ace ee 135,492 611,591 1,146,866 5,512,205 
November 475,952 Dar PAL ipl 1,157,756 5,399,278 
Decentber eee See 1,050,232 5,230,715 1,179,431 5,595,048 
Lotalt, 2.52. J. a Pees - 11,396,602 54,206,343 12,579,049 60,848,840 
Source: American Iron and Steel Institute. 
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fallen behind national by 3.7 points, 
and in 1948 the rates were identi- 
cal. The factors, partly national 
and partly local, causing the re- 
versed showings of the two years 
were not applicable last year. 

As stated previously, the Chicago 
district’s annual steelmaking  ca- 
pacity as of Jan. 1, 1949, was 18.- 
280,000 net tons. This figure is 
derived from listings prepared by 
the American Iron and Steel Insti- 
tute. This was 126,800 tons less 
than was available on Jan. 1, 1948, 
and was accounted for principally 
by ‘the sale and removal from the 
district of 120,000 tons of idle, 
government-owned electric furnace 
capacity in East Chicago, Ind., and 
to a minor degree by reappraisal 
of capacities in two established 
plants. 

According to the American Iron 
and Steel Institute, 3,271,870 tons 
‘of new ingot capacity was added 
to national capacity last year to 
push the total to 99,392,860 tons as 
of Jan. 1, 1950. Meanwhile, Chi- 
cago capacity remains unchanged 
from the beginning of 1949. Thus, 
for the present year, the Chicago 


district can claim only 18.4 per 
cent of the country’s ingot ca- 
pacity. Incidentally, Chicago’ ca- 


pacity consists of 16,592,400 tons 
of open hearth, 830,000 tons of 
‘bessemer and 857,600 tons of elec- 
tric steel. 


Tops Rest of World’s Total 


In passing, it is of interest to 
note that the United States ingot 
capacity is not only a new record 
high, but is about 11 million tons 
above the combined production of 
all of the rest of the world last 
year. The capacity increase during 
1949 was the second largest in any 
year since 1940 and was substan- 
tially higher than expected under 
plans reported one year ago. With 
tne” large | increase, steelmakers 
have raised total capacity nearly 
18 million tons since 1940. This is 
an increase of almost 22 per cent 
since 1940, while population of 
the continental United States has 
gained about 15% per cent. 

Only expansion in Chicago dis- 
trict ingot-making facilities in pros- 
pect currently is that announced 
more than a year ago by Inland 
Steel Co. The company’s capacity, 
now 3,400,000 tons a year, will be 
boosted to approximately 4,000,000 


36 fact-packed pages...a concise, 
clearly written study of the common 
kinds of crime losses (forgery, bad 
checks, sales slip alteration, “inside” 
theft, cash register manipulation, bur- 
glary and many more), together with 
the best methods of preventing them... 
the book that’s hailed by businessmen 
and educators everywhere as one of the 
best organized and most useful manuals 
ever published on this important subject. 


ahd this...Crime Loss Bulletins 


Bi-monthly for two years you will re- 
ceive bulletins containing summaries of 
actual crime loss cases from Continental 
Casualty Company’s claim files—how 
much was stolen and in what manner, 
who was guilty, how the crime was 
discovered and how the loss could have 
been prevented. Many of these case 
histories could happen again—right in 
your own firm. Reading them will put 
you on your guard, save you money. 


Continental Casualty Co. 
Dept. 3A 

310 South Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 


Please send me, without obligation, your "Crime Loss Prevention” book and your 
bi-monthly Crime Loss Bulletins. 
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tons, when the program is com- 
pleted late this year or in 1951. 
The increased capacity will be ac- 
complished by enlarging existing 
open-hearth furnaces, rebuilding and 
strengthening buildings in which 
they are located, installing heavier 
equipment such as chargers, cranes 
and ladles, and by expanding use 
of oxygen in open hearths. 


10,000,000 Ton Strike Loss 


It was stated previously that 
about 10 million tons of steel pro- 
duction was lost by the steel strike 
starting Oct. 1 and continuing up- 
wards of a month. It might not 
be accurate to say that all of this 
amount of steel would have been 
made had no strike occurred. By 
midyear, output of steel was catch- 
ing up with consumer demand and 
the weekly operating rate began a 
downward drift. At this point, 
buyers of steel stepped up their 
tempo in fear of a long-threatened 
crippling strike which might re- 
duce or cut off supplies. Three 
times the strike was averted by 
last-minute postponement. During 
this period, steelmaking operations 
received artificial support from the 


inventory buying movement. This 
advanced production partially cush- 
ioned the shock of the strike, but 
prolongation of the shutdown cre- 
ated steel shortages which assured 
high production rates during clos- 
ing weeks of the year. 

Throughout 1949, and for the 
first time since end of the war, 
steel-making was little affected by 
raw .materials shortages. Scrap and 
iron ore was available in adequate 
quantity and quality. Enough coke 
also was produced although quality 
was impaired by the restricted min- 
ing operations enforced by John 
L. Lewis. Coal was not always 
available in grades to accommodate 
customary blending. 

For 1950, prospects are that steel 
ingot production probably will be 
between 72 and 78 million tons, 
with steelworks operations aver- 
aging between 75 and 82 per cent 
of capacity. The year started with 
a bang and first two months saw 
many of the metalworking indus- 
tries operating at near capacity. 
This has had the earmarks of a 
replacement boomlet to make up 
for production lost in last autumn’s 
steel and coal strikes. 


It has been expected that pos 
sibly around the beginning o} 
second quarter production would 
catch up with demand. This would 
be the point at which the deferrec 
effects of the steel strike, the i 
come lag of the fourth quarter 
will begin to be felt, with buyer 
becoming more cautious and pr 
duction slipping. Now it appear: 
that this turndown may come <z 
little later because of the inter 
ference which the coal mining crisis 
has inflicted on steel productior 
so far in 1950. Coal is the sole 
raw material shortage which will 
threaten steelmaking this year. 


Overcorrection Predicted 


Likely the decline will be more 
than actually is justified and will 
be recognized as an overcorrectio 
early in the summer. Chances are 
good that production then willl 
recover substantially, althoug 
probably not to the boom level of 
the first quarter. The foregoin 
forecast is predicated on no war i 
1950, no prolonged industry-wide 
strikes, no dollar devaluation or 
other now unforeseeable inflation4 
ary actions of the government. 


THOROUGH MASONRY am 


The finest insurance money can buy for your 
building. Expert maintenance by Great Lakes 
can preserve your building and increase the 


value of your property. 


The Great Lakes Conrractinc ComMPpANy 
places at your command knowledge attained 
through 47 years of corr ecting and analyzing 
conditions developing in concrete masonry Cond ecknsinng Gath concrete -resicrottoll 
surfaces; ability to recognize, attack, and the urfaces "iret tke Stewart Wareg 
correct these conditions at their source; and, prior to this "work, see 4 pe 
most of all, the desire to serve you in a 

manner worthy of your most exacting needs. 
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TUCKPOINTING ¢ BUILDING CLEANING ¢ STEAM 

CLEANING © SANDBLASTING * MASONRY REPAIRS 

MOISTURE RETARDING © CONCRETE RESTORATIONS 
CAULKING 


Combined with the correct detergents, steam 
cleaning does a perfect job of cleaning ie 
industrial plants. Embedded dirt or grease i: 
forced out of pores and crevices of masonry, 
concrete, tile, machinery or tanks 


GREAT LAKES CONTRACTING ec 


CHICAGO 51, ILL. =: 53> Telephone NEvada 8-3636 4. a. rust 


J. G. KENNEDY 
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_ Output of pig iron and _ ferro- 
alloys in the United States and the 
Chicago district declined sharply— 
10.9 and 9.4 per cent, respectively— 
in 1949 as it gave support to steel- 
making operations. An accompany- 
ing table shows monthly produc- 
tion statistics for 1949 and 1948. 

_ United States production of pig 
iron and ferroalloys last year was 
at 76.8 per cent of capacity, while 
Chicago was at only 72.8 per cent. 
Chicago district blast furnace ca- 
pacity of 15,655,390 tons as of Jan. 
IT, 1949, represented 22.2 per cent 
of national capacity of 70,541,850 
tons. Chicago’s share of national 
capacity has been increasing gradu- 
ally in recent years. It was 20.9 per 
cent in 1946, rising to 21.4 in 1947 
and 21.8 in 1948. Conversely, Chi- 
cago’s proportion of national pro- 
duction for the past three years 
has fallen slightly behind the dis- 
trict’s capacity position. In 1949, 
the district made 21.0 per cent of 
national output, compared with 
20.7 in 1948 and 21.2 per cent 
an 1947. 

The explanation for this proba- 
bly is two-fold. First, the Chicago 
district possesses 3.2 percentage 
‘points more of the nation’s pig 
iron capacity than steel ingot Ca- 
pacity, thus a lower blast furnace 
operating rate provides sufficient 
hot metal for steelmaking require- 
ments. Second, Chicago’s _ steel- 
making facilities are newer and 
more modern than those of the 
country as a whole and therefore 
are less dependent on blast furnace 
hot metal than scrap. A further 
contributing factor was that Chi- 
cago, an important supplier of pig 
iron to foundries, experienced a 
lessened demand for this product 
from that quarter in 1949. 


Blast Furnace Capacity 


The American Iron and _ Steel 
Institute reports that as of Jan. 1, 
(1950, United States blast furnace 
annual capacity amounted to 
71,497,540 net tons, an increase of 
955,690 tons over 1949. Chicago 
district capacity for beginning of 
this year has not been announced, 
but expansion made in 1949 1s 
known to have increased it about 
242,000 tons to a total of approxi- 
mately 15,897,000 tons. On this 
basis, the Chicago district would 
continue to have 22.2 per cent 
of national capacity. 


The Chicago district increase in 
blast furnace capacity just noted 
resulted from Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp. rebuilding and enlarging its 
No. 4 stack at the Gary Steel 
Works. Ironmaking capacity of the 
furnace was increased from 800 to 
1500 tons per day. Work was 
completed late last year, but the 
unit did not resume production be- 
cause of the shaky coal situation. 


U. S. Pressure Unjustified 


At the start of 1949, with critical 
steel shortages, fresh on the minds 
of consumers and politicians, the 
steel industry was still being criti- 
cized for not having expanded its 
facilities substantially and quickly. 
Cool heads notwithstanding, Presi- 
dent Truman was disposed to press 
the point and in his State of the 
Union address in January of last 
year suggested that the government 
participate in steel expansion. Con- 
gress did not look into the matter 
and in view of what developed 
supply-demand wise and the sizable 
expansion which the steel industry 
completed last year and has _ pro- 
jected for the future, the Presi- 
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dent made no mention of the sub- 
ject in his 1950 State of the Union 
message. Experts are of the opinion 
that company expansions have 
more than kept pace with the in- 
crease in demand for steel and 
that there is not likely to be any 
continued tightness in supply of 
most products as long as steel- 
makers are unimpeded in_ their 
production. 

It is reported by the American 
Iron and Steel Institute that the 
steel industry spent $510 million 
last year in expansion and im- 
provements, this expenditure being 
the second highest in the history 
of the industry and topped only 
by the $583 million in 1948. The 
1949 outlay raised the. industry’s 
total postwar expenditures for ex- 
pansion and improvement to $1.9 
billion. The Institute states that 
steel companies contemplate spend- 
ing $468 million for the same pur- 
pose during the current year. 


A substantial share of these ex- 
penditures are in the Chicago dis- 
trict. A few of the projects al- 


(Continued on page 104) 
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Gets record mileage, despite punishing loads 


The fleet shown above carries bulk and sack cement to dealers 
and road contractors throughout the lower peninsula of 
Michigan. Truck loads average from 18 to 24 tons for the 


Davis Cartage Co. fleet, Saginaw, Michigan. 


Despite this punishing service, five trucks have gone well 
over 190,000 miles without need of major overhaul. The 
other 25 units have travelled over 100,000 miles with only a 


minimum of maintenance. 


The owner of this fleet credits effective lubrication by 
Stanolube HD for the remarkable performance of his truck 
engines. He reports that since the switch to Stanolube HD, 


in 1946, engine life has increased 40%. 


Outstanding fleet performance, like this, is your best indi- 
cation of the superior lubricating qualities of Stanolube HD 
Motor Oil. Here are actual benefits—increased engine life and 


reduced overhauls—gained through cleaner and more pro- 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (INDIANA) STANDARD 


tective lubrication by Stanolube HD. A Standard Oil Auto- 


motive Engineer will help you obtain similar benefits. 


If you are located in the Midwest, write Standard Oil 
Company (Indiana), 910 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


80, Illinois, to secure the services of the Engineer nearest you. 


Se 
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-ocal refineries, such as the Whiting plant of Standard 


Oil (Ind.), handled a total of 148,330,000 barrels of crude 


Oil Industry Boosts Capacity 


HE petroleum industry in Chi- 

cago enjoyed a year of near- 

record demand for most of its 
main products in 1949 and one of 
peak consumption of its largest 
seller, gasoline. 

While motorists were giving the 
industry a booming year of gaso- 
line sales, unseasonably warm 
weather cut sharply into demand 
for fuel oil. Gasoline sales in the 
Chicago area, as in the nation, 
rose approximately 6 per cent from 
1948, but fuel oil sales were down 
9g per cent in the area and off 10 
per cent in the U. S. 

Estimated fuel oil sales in the 
Chicago area totaled 20,640,000 
barrels in 1949, compared with 
22,720,000 barrels in 1948, while 
on a national basis, fuel oil sales 
‘declined to 760,000,000 barrels from 
846,780,000. Gasoline sales in the 
area were estimated at 1,273,000,000 
gallons last year against 1,200,562,- 
500 gallons the preceding year. 


New High In Gasoline Sales 


Nationwide sales of gasoline, 
sparked by an increasing number 
of automobiles on the roads and 
increased driving per car, boomed 
to 37,650,000,000 gallons in 1949 
from 35,510,580,000 a year earlier. 

The year 1949 was one of growth 
for the petroleum industry in the 
Chicago industrial area. While the 
number of refineries remained at 


ten, the catalytic cracking capacity 
was increased 11,000 barrels daily 
by the addition of new facilities. 
At year end the catalytic cracking 
capacity of the ten refineries was 
129,500 barrels daily, compared 
with 118,500 barrels in 1948. 


Net Increase — 8,000 Barrels 

Retirement of older facilities left 
the area plants with a total daily 
refining capacity of 428,800 bar- 
rels daily, against 420,800 the year 
before. Newest of the Chicago area 
facilities, put into operation in 
late 1949, was the fluid catalytic 


cracking unit at the Lemont, IIli- 
nois refinery of Globe Oil and 


Refining Company. 

Globe’s new $2,500,000 fluid “cat 
cracker” has a design capacity of 
6,000 barrels a day and replaced a 
heavy oil thermal cracking unit 
of similar capacity. The flexibility 
of the new unit has enabled Globe 
to increase the yield of domestic 
burning oils and diesel fuels for 
which there is increasing demand. 


Crude oil runs to refineries were 
down 2 per cent in Chicago area 
refineries last year, while in the 


Chicago is the U. S. center of petroleum research. Scene in Universal Oil 
Products Laboratory 
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U. S. runs were down 5 per cent. 
Estimated crude runs in the Chi- 
cago area amounted to 148,333,000 
barrels last year, compared with 
152,089,000 barrels the prior year. 
In the U. S., crude runs declined 
to 1,939,000,000 barrels from 2,047,- 
700,000 barrels in 1948. 


Total Demand Up Slightly 


Ageregate demand for the in- 
dustry’s four main products, gaso- 
line, kerosene, light fuel oil and 
heavy fuel oil, was fractionally 
higher last year. The gain was en- 
tirely due, however, to record sales 
of gasoline, inasmuch as the three 
other principal products showed 


declines of 2 to 8 per cent from 
1948. Oil product demand in 1949 
followed the general seasonal pat- 
tern characteristic of the industry 
but the downward and the upward 
fluctuations were sharper than they 
have been for the past three years. 
Total demand for the four 
products started down in January, 
1949, and reached the low point 
for the year in mid-June. In No- 
vember, demand spurted up sharp- 
ly through the middle of Decem- 
ber, when it began to taper off. 
In former years, the heaviest 
market for oil products came dur- 
ing the spring and summer, but 
now peak demand occurs in the 


IT'S A 
HOME RUN 


AT 9:43 P.M. 


Sorry, we can’t play left halfback, and 
we're not too good at shortstop. But when it comes to lighting an 
athletic field, an airport, a parking lot or a store front, we're really 
on the ball! Fact is, there’s very little in electrical work that we 
don’t do... and do it better all around. 


® Specialists in engineering and con- 
struction on all types of industrial 
and commercial power and lighting. 


e Capacity to handle any size job 
—from doorbell to complete power 
plant and system. 


» @ Complete installations for genera- 
tion, distribution, control and appli- 
cation of electric current. 


¢ Power factor correction, DC-AC 
conversion, motor application, elec- 
trical heating and processing. 


2320 OGDEN BOULEVARD - 


CHICAGO - 


¢ Complete motor repair and inspec- 
tion service—best equipped, most 
modern shop in Midwest. 


e Athletic field and airport lighting, 
electronic and instrument aircraft 
landing systems, radio antennae, 
traffic signals, street lighting, etc. 


¢ Complete technical service—staff of 
10 electrical engineers and designers 
available for consultation on all in- 
dustrial and commercial light and 
power problems. 


ELEC/TRIC CO. 


CHOCE 1972 


Call CHESAPEAKE 3.6100 
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fall and winter.. This change h: 
come about with the steadying + 
gasoline demand throughout tk 
year and increased demand for fu: 
oils in, the heating seasons. 


The total demand for ‘petroleun 
and its products in the Unite 
States was at the rate of 6,105,00 
barrels daily in 1949, 
with the all-time high of 6,129,0 
barrels daily in 1948. 


Diesel Fuel Sales Rise 


Conversion of more and mor 
railroads to diesel power created 
growing demand for diesel fuek 
last year. Consumption of diesel op 
by 27 railroads has been estimatee 
at 853,133,742 gallons in 1949, 
gain of more than 30 per cent fro 
1948. A_ further rise in railroaa 
diesel fuel requirements is foreseer 
for 1950. 


Fuel oil prices were on a dowr 
trend as were some grades of crudd 
oil in the first half of 1949. Ligh 
and heavy heating oil prices were 
trimmed in most areas in the firss 
quarter because unseasonably war 
weather checked consumer require 
ments. This was followed by a: 
buyers strike among fuel oil jobbers 
and consumers at mid-year, which! 
prompted issuance of special sum. 
mer discounts and price reductions 
by distributors. 


The oil products market gained 
strength in late summer, with prices 
trending upward. A setback in the 
Chicago area occurred in August 
when petroleum truck drivers’ 
walked out on strike. The strike: 
reduced gasoline deliveries to a: 
dribble and stopped fuel oil de-: 
liveries. 


Switch From Basing Point Pricing 


A significant development in the 
industry came in September, when 
Standard Oil Company of Indiana 
announced a switch from basing 
point pricing to a system of local 
price postings determined by com- 
petitive factors in the locales it 
serves. Initial result of the new 
system was a lowering of gasoline 
tank wagon prices throughout the 
Middle West. 


Several industry trends were evi- 
dent in the last three months of 
1949: oil burner sales were zoom- 
ing as a result of strife in the coal 


cat 
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mines; tank wagon prices on burn- 
ing oils and kerosene were moving 
upward; and the industry worried 
that the 1949-50 heating season 
was going to repeat the preceding 
year, when fuel oil sales declined 
because of above normal tempera- 
tures. 

_ Production of oil wells in the 
two-state region of Indiana and IIli- 
nois rose to 73,831,000 barrels in 
1949 from 71,379,000 barrels in 
1948 as the number of producing 
wells increased to 34,500 from 
33,589 in 1948. I[llinois is sixth 
among the 26 oil producing states. 
Production is relatively less in 
Indiana, but the southwestern por- 
tion of that state was the scene 
of greatly increased production ac- 
tivity in 1949. 


Lead U. S. In Research 


_ The Chicago area leads _ the 
United States in petroleum research. 
Four great research laboratories of 
major oil companies are situated in 
the Chicago industrial area. In addi- 
tion there are refining laboratories 
at each of the refineries in the 
area, plus many smaller laborato- 
ries in the industry. Approximately 
25 per cent of the research done by 
oil companies takes place in the 
area, according to the Oil Industry 
Information Committee. 

Some 4,500 research and labora- 
tory workers are employed by the 
oil industry in this area, out of 
‘a total of 15,500 in the U. S. 

Oil companies in the area em- 
ploy approximately 32,500 com- 
pared with the total industry em- 
ployment of 1,882,000 in the U.S. 
‘Total annual payroll of the indus- 
try for 1949 is estimated at $140,- 
000,000 for the Chicago area, 
against $5,000,000,000 for the na- 
tion. 


Construction Large 


The combined significance of the 
refining, transportation, marketing 


‘and research activities of the oil. 


industry in this area makes Chi- 
cago one of the most important 
single areas in the national petro- 
leum industry. 

Several large construction proj- 
ects were started or completed by 
oil companies in the area last 
year, in addition to the new “cat 
cracker” at Globe’s Lemont plant. 
Cities Service Oil Co. started con- 
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struction of a $4,000,000 oil com- 
pounding plant on a 42 acre site 
located on the East Side of Cicero 
Avenue. It will have a blending 
capacity of .23,000,000 gallons of 
industrial and motor lubricants an- 


high pressure laboratory adjacent 
to its Whiting refinery at a cost of 
$100,000. At Argo, the Shell Oil 
Co. started building five big tanks 
as part of a marine storage termi- 
nal. 


nually. Adding 73,000 barrels of daily 
Other Projects capacity to oil pipelines into the 

ai ; ; Chicago area was the new $1.006,000 
djoining this project on the pipeline completed by the Texas 


east is the Socony-Vacuum project 
costing nearly $3,000,000 and com- 
prising a compounding and _ blend- 
ing plant. 


Standard Oil Co. built a new 


Empire Pipe Line Co. last year. 
This pipeline will serve the Texas 
Co. refinery at Lockport, Il. The 
Texas Co. added several new tanks 
to its plant at Lockport last year. 
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UNIVERSAL 


“n> CORPUS CHRISTI-CANOL—EDMONTON ! 
THAT'S THE RECORD LOGGED BY ONE UOP- 
DESIGNED UNIT. ORIGINALLY INSTALLED IN A 
TEXAS REFINERY, THE EQUIPMENT IS STILL 
IN OPERATION TODAY AFTER THOUSANDS 
OF MILES OF TRAVEL. 


“+ MOTOR FUEL WAS NEVER 
SOLD UNDER A NAME LIKE 
THIS BUT “HAMMER BRAND” 
WAS THE TRADE TERM FOR 
SOME STRAIGHT RUN GASOLINE 
BECAUSE OF THE KNOCK IT 
PRODUCED IN AUTOMOBILE 
ENGINES. UNIVERSAL PIONEERED 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
CONTINUOUS CRACKING OF 
HEAVY CHARGE STOCKS THAT 
MADE ANTI-KNOCK, FUELS AVAILABLE 
AND PUT “HAMMER BRAND“ 

OUT OF BUSINESS. 


NEW ANGLE! 


IN THE EARLY DAYS OF REFINING, 
GLOBE OR SLIDE VALVES FOR HIGH 
PRESSURE DROPS REQUIRED CONTINUAL 
MAINTENANCE. THAT'S WHY UNIVERSAL 
ENGINEERS WORKED WITH VALVE 
MANUFACTURERS TO DESIGN THE 
STREAMLINED ANGLE VALVE FOR HIGH | 
PRESSURE DROPS AND EROSIVE 
SERVICE ... STANDARD THROUGHOUT 
THE INDUSTRY TODAY. 


OIL IS PROGRESS / 


LESS THAN 50 YEARS AGO, 
OIL SUPPLIED ONLY 

ONE-TWENTIETH AS t 
MUCH OF THE NATION'S TOTAL 
ENERGY AS DID COAL. TODAY, OIL 
SUPPLIES MORE THAN HALF AS MUCH AS COAL. 


UNIVERSAL OL PRODUCTS COMPANY. 


oP) General Offices: 310 S. MICHIGAN AVE,, CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS, v. s A . 


LABORATORIES: RIVERSIDE, ILLINOIS 


Universal Service Protects Your Refinery 3 
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Industry 


IN 1949 Chicago’s radio and tele- 
Psion industry took on the sem- 
-blance of an express train streak- 
ing through the night—with no one 
‘knowing quite where it would turn 
up next morning. As _ television— 
the industrial infant that grew up 
overnight — swept ahead of the 
trade’s own rosiest prophecies, even 
the figure-takers were pressed to 
maintain the box score on the na- 
tion’s fastest growing industry. 

_A year ago, industry forecasts 
that 2,500,000 TV sets would be 
‘made and sold in 1949 were called 
pipedreams. Yet, before 1949 was 
‘out, TV makers had poured out 
‘some 2,800,000 sets and at the year- 
end indications were that the pro- 
duction momentum would carry 
well into 1950: Production capacity 
‘of practically all manufacturers in 
‘the Chicago area was greatly in- 
creased, with some boosting their 
monthly capacity as much as eight- 
fold between January and Decem- 
ber 1949. 


Chicago Gains 40% Of Market 

The Chicago area—long a princi- 
pal center of radio-TV production 
‘—captured an even greater share of 
the national volume in 1949. In- 
dustry estimates are that Chicago 
area manufacturers now account for 
AO per cent of the nation’s total out- 
put of radio and television receiv- 
ers. In 1949, the area produced an 
estimated 1,242,000 TV sets, against 
the national total of 2,800,000, and 
4,000,000 radio receivers, compared 
with 10,000,000 for the entire in- 
dustry. 

A tendency among consumers to 
restrict luxury buying during the 
early months of 1949 sent employ- 
‘ment in the area’s radio-television 
set and electrical component parts 
industry to{a low of 29,100 in July. 
The figure is for the Chicago-Calu- 
met area.* From that point on, 
however, it rose steadily, reaching 


*Defined by the Illinois Department of 
Labor as including Cook and DuPage 
‘counties in Illinois and Lake county, Ind. 


a record high of 39,800 in Novem- 
ber, ‘This new employment peak 
compared with an earlier record of 
39,500 in November, 1947. 
Swelling popular demand for tele- 
vision entertainment — particularly 
in the Fall World Series-football 
months—left most leading set mak- 
ers well behind a record flow of 
orders in the last quarter of 1949. 
Later, heavy sales volume during 
the Winter homefurnishings market 
in Chicago gave the principal man- 
ufacturers an added backlog of 
orders as they moved into 1950. The 


upsurge of consumer buying led in-- 


dustry authorities to»place 1950 pro- 
duction estimates at 4,000,000. sets. 


Color Question Undecided 


During 1949 the industry was 
handicapped by the controversy re- 
garding television which caused hesi- 
tation on the part of some potential 
buyers. The Federal Communica- 
tions Commission conducted  ex- 
tended hearings to determine wheth- 
er either of the two color systems 
proposed was satisfactory and ready 
to be released for public use. One 
system is being advanced by the 
Radio Corporation of America and 
the other by the Columbia Broad- 
casting System. Both the FCC and 
the Radio Manufacturers Associa- 
tion have taken the position that 
before color telecasting may be in- 
troduced, thessys t em employed 
must be “compatible’”—that is, oe 
signal must be receivable on exist- 
ing black and white receivers. The 
commission finally shelved the color 
issue until 1950. 

The FCC also studied the prob- 
lem of opening the ultra high fre- 
quency band to provide new TV 
station Channels. This issue was 
also unresolved at the year end, 
however, and the commission con- 
tinued its ban on new _ station 
authorizations. Thus, at the end of 
1949, there were 98 telecasting sta- 
tions in operation, four of them in 
Chicago. 

One distinguishing feature of 
Chicago’s radio and television in- 
dustry is the diversity of its produc- 
tion. Practically all preducts and 
components used in the industry 
are manufactured in the area, by 
28 leading radio and television re- 
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“OFFICIAL SIGN AND 
CONVENTION DECORATORS” 


OUTSTANDING 
DISPLAYS AT 
SENSIBLE PRICES 
Consult Us! 
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e PRODUCT PRE-VIEW PRESENTATIONS 
e PARADE FLOATS ® POSTERS ® CHARTS 
e SCENIC EFFECTS @ SIGNS 


55 Eati Hubbard St. 


Zs, It takes people to make 
i= springs. Ours are spe- 
as cialized, highly trained, 
long-experienced people-— well 
qualified to give you the finest 
in spring craftsmanship. They're 
old hands at spring-making... 
they've developed manufactur- 
ing systems and procedures that 
enable us to handle your jobs with 
the greatest speed and efficiency 
Try Accurate on your next job 
ACCURATE SPRING MFG. CO. 
3838 W. Lake Street, Chicago 24, Illinois 
Send for your copy 


of the Accurate 
Spring Handbook 


WIREFORMS ¢ STAMPINGS 


SPRINGS « 
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YOU PRESS 
A BUTTON 


\ 


= 
AND GET _\. 


YOUR MAN! Zea 


LS 


THIS MODERN INTER-OFFICE 
COMMUNICATION SYSTEM... 


e Gives Direct wires to key men 
Gets info quickly for customers 
Separates inside from outside calls 
Cuts phone tolls 

Cuts ‘“‘J’ll-call-you-backs”’ 
Eliminates operator delays 
Prevents cut-offs 

Saves steps and shouting 

Operates privately. natural-voice 
No dialing, no press-to-talk keys 


see @eeeesee 


* 


UNIQUE FEATURE: There can be as 


many private conversations going on 
at once as there are pairs of instru- 
ments in the system, and any instru- 
ment can connect with any other. 
Generous trade-ins on outmoded systema 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER 


Private Tele-Communications, Inc. 
1523 W. Fullerton Ave., Chicago 14, III. 
Lincoln 9-4321 


LABELS mount smooth 
and tight on tin, metal, 
glass or lacquered surfaces 
with GRIP-TIGHT Label et] 
Paste . . a remarkable de- 
velopment of modern ad- 
hesive science. Brushes on 
quickly, easily. Economical — only a thin film 
does the job. 


Use it for attaching product, instruction, caution 
labels . . express waybills, circuit diagrams. So 
versatile, this ONE Paste can do a// your labeling 
work. Order a trial quart or more now, On ap- 
proval. Invoice to be cancelled if Paste not satis- 
factory. Prices F.O.B. Chicago or New York. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


PAISLEY PRODUCTS INC., 1770 Canalport Ave., Chicago 16, Hl. 
0 Ship Quart Jars Grip-Tight at $1.00 each 
O Send Technical Bulletin and price schedule 


Nome 


Address 


City State 
_—_—— 


ceiver manufacturers and 62 major 
parts manufacturers. 

As for 1950, the Radio Manufac- 
turers Association forecast that IV 
set sales would total between 
$825,000,000 and $850,000,000 at re- 
tail, exclusive of installation and 
servicing charges. Radio set sales 
are expected to raise the industry’s 
combined retail volume to $1,250,- 
000,000. If so, it will be another 
new record. 


COMMER¢ 


Component parts makers are + 
pected to share proportionally 
this record 1950 business. In ad: 
tion to new set demand, a repla 
ment market of large potential f 
developed in TV parts. A growii 
proportion of set owners will be | 
the market for tube replacemer 
in 1950. Picture tube sales, alor: 
are expected to increase to 5,000,0 
units, compared with 3,500,000 
1949. 


Candy Volume Hold. 


rae 


Prices Dip 


MERICA’S sweet tooth was a 
Ait less sweet last year, and 

as a result Chicago’s giant 
candy industry slipped a bit from 
its record-breaking 1948 sales vol- 
ume. The main cause of the de- 
cline, however, was lower prices 
rather than an appreciable drop in 
consumption. 

Poundage sales by confectionery 
manufacturers actually held close 
to the 1948 all-time high of 2,673,- 
000,000, but a price decline from an 
average $.375 per pound in 1938 to 
$.335 per pound in 1949 tended to 
depress dollar totals. Poundage 
sales in 1949 have been estimated at 
2,500,000,000 pounds by the Depatt- 
ment of Commerce, but industry 
sources believe the final figures will 
be closer to the 1948 total. 

Chicago candy makers, who have 


made the city the “nation’s biggest 
candy kettle” by out-producing 
every other city and state, exper: 
ienced diminished volume along 
with other producers. Averaging a 
little over 29 per cent of the total 
value of U. S. candy manufacturers’ 
sales, Chicago area producers sold 
an estimated $246,700,000 at whole- 
sale value in 1949, compared with 
$291,800,000 in 1948 and $275,711, 
000 in 1947. (These figures cover 
123 manufacturer - wholesalers in 
Cook County, but do not include 
manufacturer-retailers who sell di- 
rect to the consumer.) 

For the country as a whole, 
candy producers’ sales slipped from 
a peak $1,001,000,000: at wholesale 
value in 1948 to an estimated $850,- 
000,000 in 1949. The latter figure 


(Continued on page 103) 


Air Volume Gains 


HE year 1949 marked another 
important and eventful year 
in transportation. While rail- 
road carloadings dropped sharply 
during the year, due partially to 
reduced coal mining operations, the 
motor carriers and airlines reported 
increases in their volume of busi- 
ness. Railroad equipment was 
ample to supply demands due to 
the decrease in traffic handled and 
increased purchases of rolling stock. 
Other forms of transportation were, 
for the most part, equipped to 
handle their traffic expeditiously. 
The Office of Defense ‘Transporta- 
tion, which was set up in 1941 as a 
wartime agency to police the con- 
servation and proper utilization of 
transporation equipment, expired 
on June 30, 1949. Its two remain- 
ing orders, requiring maximum 
loading of railroad freight cars, 
were vacated at the same time. 
Except for a few local strikes, 
typical of which occurred on the 
Missouri Pacific and Wabash Rail- 
roads, there were no serious labor 


difficulties to plague the carriers 
during the year. The dispute be- 
tween the railroads and the 16 non- 
operating rail labor unions was 
settled, resulting in a 40-hour work 
week for those employees, effective 
Seprember- 17-01929" [AS a © conse- 
quence, rules were amended by ex- 
cluding Saturdays, as well as Sun- 
days and holidays in computing de- 
murrage free time as well as the 
prescribed credit periods for the 
payment of freight charges. It also 
resulted in Saturday freight house 
operations being generally discon- 
tinued. The railroads won a victory 
when an emergency board ap- 
pointed by President Truman found 
that no need existed for the employ- 
ment of an extra fireman on Diesel 
electric locomotives. The Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen had contended that the 
extra crewman was necessary for 
reasons of safety and efficiency. 
The year saw the enactment of 
legislation establishing a uniform 
two year time limit for the recovery 


Korth photo 


Rail Traffic Lower; Truck And 


of overcharges and undercharges by 
or against railroads, motor carriers, 
water carriers and freight forward- 
ers. Such federal legislation was 
signed by President Truman on 
June 29, 1949 and the Illinois law 
was signed by Governor Stevenson 
on July 20, 1949. Still pending in 
Congress is legislation which will 
permit a seller, acting independent- 
ly, to quote or sell at delivered 
prices and to absorb freight charges 
providing there is no combination, 
conspiracy or collusive agreement 
or any monopolistic, oppressive, de- 
ceptive or fraudulent practice car- 
ried out by or involving the use of 
delivered prices or freight absorp- 
tion. The proposed law is designed 
to clarify the position of business 
as a result of the Supreme Court’s 
rulings, in the Steel Conduit and 
Cement Institute cases, that freight 
absorption and delivered prices vio- 
late the anti-trust laws. 


The carriers look forward to 1950 
with optimism. Industrial employ- 
ment and production are at high 
levels and these, together with our 
commitments abroad, should spell 
a prosperous year for our trans- 
portation agencies. However, un- 
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FACTORY MUTUAL 
INSURANCE 


We can effect a substan- 
tial saving for you with 
our combined policy, cov- 
ering against the hazards 
of fire, sprinkler leakage, 
windstorm, explosion, riot 
and civil commotion (in- 
cluding physical and ma- 
licious damage), aircraft 
and other vehicles, and 
smoke damage, on manu- 
facturing properties and 
warehouses. 


Oe 


NO CO-INSURANCE 
RESTRICTIONS 


—— a 


Pamphlets pertaining to 
fire protection will be fur- 
nished free to our mem- 
bers, architects and engi- 
neers upon request. 


Home Office 


Protection Mutual 
Fire Insurance 
Company 


231 South La Salle Street 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
Phone CE. 6-2475 


Displays 


Vispl ays 
COUNTER DISPLAYS 
INTERIORS 


ee Set 


DESIGN 
CONSTRUCTION 
INSTALLATION 
REMODELING 


STRICKLER MFG. CO. 


815 N. Larrabee 
Chicago 10, Iil. Michigan 2-9383 


favorable international affairs or 
unforeseen developments in our own 
economics could materially change 
these favorable prospects. 


RAILROADS 


NOTHER increase in freight 
A rates and charges, estimated at 
$293 million annually was granted 
the railroads by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. Effective on 
September 1) 1949s. thegpincrease, 
with certain exceptions, was 10 per 
cent on traffic within and between 
Eastern and Southern Territory; 9 
per cent within Zone 1 of Western 
Trunk Line Territory; 8 per cent 
within Western ‘Territory other than 
Zone 1 of Western Trunk Line Ter- 
ritory; and 9 per cent on interterri- 
torial traffic, except between East- 
ern and Southern Territory where 
the increase was 10 per cent. The 
cumulative increase in freight rates 
since June 30, 1946 ranged from 
66.3 per cent on_ less-than-carload 
traffic and 64.3 per cent on manu- 
factures and miscellaneous carload 
traffic to 44.8 per cent on products 
of mines. ‘The Commission also 
granted the Eastern railroads a 12.5 
per cent increase in passenger fares 
which is estimated will yield the 
carriers an additional $37,800,000 
annually. 

The Commission approved the 
first rate agreement application filed 
under the Reed-Bulwinkle Act. It 
was that of the Western Traffic 
Association filed on behalf of 112 
western railroads. The Reed-Bul- 


Congress over a Presidential vetc 
exempts from the anti-trust lawy 
carrier agreements and other joi 
actions relating to rates and charge 
when they have been approved b 
the Interstate Commerce Conimis 


The Docket No. 28300 class rate 
investigation was reopened for fur 
ther hearing by the Interstate Co 
merce Commission. The Commis 
sion at the same time submitted ; 
scale of first class rates tentatively 
proposed as a substitute for tha 
Appendix 10 ‘scale prescribed in it 
original report. This proposed scald 
is approximately 60 per cent over 
the original scale. The Appendix 
10 scale of rates will be used ir 
connection with the Uniform 
Freight Classification which it is 
expected will be filed with the 
Commission shortly. Verified state 


were due February 28, 1950 anc 
rebuttal evidence 30 days thereafter 


ICC Ruling 


The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission ordered the railroads an 
water carriers operating on the 
Mississippi and Warrior Rivers t 
establish the through joint raill 
barge routes and rates which were¢ 
prescribed in an earlier report. A‘ 
group of some 25 railroads filed! 
suit in Federal Court to have thet 
order set aside, charging that it was: 
unlawful and beyond the statutory; 
power of the Commission. The: 
Court upheld the Commission and: 


winkle Act, passed by the 80th the order is set to become effective: 
THOUSANDS REVENUE FREIGHT CARLOADINGS THOUSANDS 
OF CARS OF CARS 
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Tnvestment earns 100% annua 
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For twelve straight years, 
the Rock Island Railroad’s General 
Motors Diesel-powered streamliners 
Peoria Rocket and Des Moines Rocket 
have averaged a net operating profit each 
year exceeding their original combined 
purchase price. 


Savings achieved through the operation 
of Diesel Motive power are the bright 
spots in the railroads’ struggle to main- 


GENERAL MOTORS 


LOCOMOTIVES 


A Green Light 


tain high standards of service to the 
public in the face of other constantly 
increasing operating costs. 


Strong, solvent railroads in the hands of 
competitive industry are essential to 
America’s prosperity and growth. Fif- 
teen years’ experience has demonstrated 
that dieselization with General Motors 
locomotives is the soundest investment 
railroads can make. 


for Economy in Railroad Operation 


ELECTRO-MOTIVE DIVISION 


GENERAL MOTORS 


« LA GRANGE, ILLINOIS 


f : j Wad > a2 
Home of the Diesel Locomotive 
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FLOORS 


Marble Chip © Plain © Heavy 
Duty ° Trucking Floor ¢ Base 
Stairways 


DURABLE—FLEXIBLE 
BEAUTIFUL 


Restful to the Feet 
Easy to Keep Clean 


Installed in Various Colors on Con- 
crete or Wood—J2"’ thick to 
Harmonize with Any Type 
of Architecture 


MARBELETTE 
FLOOR CO. 


228 N. LaSalle St. Chicago 1, III. 
RAndolph 6-3416 


March 31, 1950. It is believed, how- 
ever, that the railroads will appeal 
the case to the Supreme Court. 


The Docket No. 29770, Official 
Territory less-than-carload rate in- 
crease proceeding, was reopened by 
the Commission on the request of 
the eastern railroads. This proceed- 
ing involves the carriers request 
for an increased scale of rates on 
less-carload traffic in Official Terri- 
tory, a minimum charge of $2.25, 
a minimum rate of $1.00 where 
pick-up or delivery service is per- 
formed, and the establishment of a 
25 pound per package minimum 
weight. Hearing in this important 
case is set for February 21, 1950 in 
Washington, D. C. 

Hearings in the 17 government 
war reparation cases against the 
railroads were held in December 
and recessed to March 20, 1950. 
These reparation cases involve al- 
leged overcharges by the railroads 
of an estimated $2 billion on gov- 
ernment wartime freight. At the 
December hearing, railroad witness- 
es pointed out that government 
freight was given preferential ser- 
vice during the war although it often 
moved at rates considerably below 


GITS 
Quality 
Plastic Products |i 
Cement friendship and \tj 


i arm 
m—to bring a W 
glow of remembrance! 


he cost is sma 
the value high! 


GITS 

“Super Right Angle 

Unbreakable Plastic 
FLASHLIGHT — 


one of the famous “Mile of Light” 
Flashlights. Nickel plated brass, 
lacquered, perfect parabolic reflec- 
tor gives a strong beam of pre- 
focused light. 3-way “ON-OFF” 
and signaling switch always works. 
Transparent or lustrous coloredcase. 


BOOTH 129-130 

NAT’L PREMIUM BUYERS EXPOSITION © 
March 28-31 incl. ' 

Stevens Hotel — Chicago 


u" 


Gentlemen: 


(J Please send me at once sample of the 
item | have checked below and prices in 


1 
| 
| ee Re acre a quantity. 
| © Plain LD With imprint 
| . “Plastic Eye’’ Flashlight 
“Plastic Eye Jr.’’ Flashlight 
| L) ‘‘Super Right Angle”’ Flashlight 
| (J “One-Hand” Knife 
Razor-Nife and Key Chain 
| Letter Opener 
| Nail File 
Thimble 
| CG Stir Stix 


a + 


GITS ‘‘ONE-HAND” 
KNIFE 


Highest quality carbon 
steel blade, safelocks 
in 5 positions. Un- 
breakable plastic han- 
dles in six lustrous 
colors. 


GITS RAZOR-NIFE 
AND KEY CHAIN 
Razor blade with a 
safety handle.  Refill- 
No. 100. able. Assorted lustrous 
Plastic Eye’’ colors. 


Flashli 

Shlight ITS LETTER OPENER 
Transparent, with off- 
set magnifying handle. 
Endurably sharp edges. 


PAR-KIT No. 377 
Ingenious combination 
wind shield ice 
scraper, key chain and 
coin holder. Holds 2 
nickels and 2 pennies 
—always ready for 
parking meter, 


Flashlight 
" ASK your specialty jobber to show you 
the complete line of Gits Quality Plas- 
tic Products, or write direct, using cou- 
pon below. 


GITS MOLDING CORP. 
4637 W. Huron Street, Chicago 44, III. 


[D Bracelet Key Holder 
LJ Shoe Horn 

[_] Key Tag 

LJ 


0 The items you illustrate do not fully satisfy my | 


needs, so please send me your complete catalog and | 
full information. (PLEASE PRINT) 

NAME: 208 goes et sia actives secexs’ pi NT Lbsd Seateeren bie eee 
COMPANY as | 
ADDRESS 5 eT Ses aie | 
CUTY spon tee Soa ZONES STATE eee eee | 
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the commercial rates. Other wi 
nesses charged that payment of th 
*claims would force many railroa 
into insolvency and that shippes 
would be unable to pay the ii 
creased freight rates which woul! 
result. 


Revenue carloadings during 194: 
were substantially below prediction: 
During the year carloadings totalle 
17,218,033 cars, a decrease of 2,468 
202 cars or 12.5 per cent under thi 
previous year and 2,844,713 cars 
14.2 per cent below 1947. Mer 
chandise (l.c.l.) loadings were 15.' 
per cent under 1948 and 24.3 pe 
cent under 1947. Since coal is 
heavy moving commodity of thi 
railroads, the reduced mining opera: 
tions during the year were in na 
small way responsible for the sharp 
drop in carloadings. 


Service Improved 


The efforts on the part of the 
railroads to improve their freigha 
service is noted in the performance 
record of package cars from Chica. 
go. Statistical reports compiled by 
The Chicago Association of Com 
merce and Industry indicate that 
the 70.1 per cent on-time perform- 
ance of package cars leaving Chi+ 
cago was the best record for anys 
year since 1942. The decrease imi 
loadings of merchandise freight na-. 
tionally was also reflected in the: 
loadings from Chicago. The table: 
below shows the number of mer-- 
chandise cars forwarded from Chi-- 
cago by months during 1949 and| 
1948. 


MOTOR CARRIERS 


he motor carriers like the rail- 

roads were confronted with in- 
creased costs during the year which 
necessitated further increases in 
their rates and charges. Their rates 
were generally lower, however, than 
their railroad competitors and as a 
result there was a continued diver- 
sion of tonnage in their direction. 


Several important decisions affect- 
ing motor transportation were hand- 
ed down by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission during 1949. 
One of these was the order in the 
Central Territory stopping-in-transit 
cases wherein the Commission found 
there was a necessity for the car- 
riers performing at least two stops 
en route between point of origin. 
and final destination to complete 
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on 


ee si 

loading or partially unload truck- 
load shipments. They also found 
that there was a necessity for the 
carriers providing an additional 
pick-up at point of origin to com- 
plete loading and an additional de- 
livery at destination to complete un- 
loading of truckload shipments. 
‘This decision was a long sought 
victory for shippers since the car- 
tiers had intended restricting stop- 
Ping-in-transit service to one stop 
en route, to single line traffic only 
and to not in excess of 112.5 per 
‘cent of the carrier’s shortest certif- 
icated route between point of 


origin and final destination. 


Trucking Decision 


a 


A decision favoring the right of 
a shipper to transport his own goods 
in his own vehicles was heralded 
‘by private truck operators when 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion affirmed its previous findings 
in the Lenoir Chair Co. and Schen- 
ley Distillers Corp. contract carrier 
application cases. The Commission 
held that primary business rather 
than compensation is the control- 
ling factor in determining whether 
a carrier is engaged in for-hire or 
private transporation. Hearing in a 
similar proceeding, the Burlington 
Mills Corporation contract carrier 
case, is scheduled for February 23, 
1950 in Washington, D. C. This 
proceeding was reopened for further 
hearing on the request of Trunk 
Line railroads. 


Truck regulatory regulation was 
introduced in the Illinois’ General 
Assembly but about 100 amendments 
by both proponents and opponents 
of the measure prevented the bill 
from being reported out of Commit- 
tee before adjournment of the As- 
sembly. The bill would have re- 
quired common motor carriers to 
file tariffs showing their rates, fares 
and charges. Contract motor carriers 
would have been required to file 
contracts containing their minimum 
charges for transporting property 
within the state of Illinois. 


The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission issued an order setting up 
13 rules to be observed by brokers 
of transporation of property by 
motor vehicle. The proceeding was 
later reopened for further hearing 
and the effective date of the order 
postponed indefinitely. 


The Commission also prescribed 
rules to be observed by motor com- 


mon carriers in the handling of 
C.O.D. shipments and the remitting 
of C.O.D. funds. Among other 
things, it requires a carrier to remit 
C.0.D. collections directly to the 
consignor or party designated by 
him as the payee within 10 days 
after delivery of the shipment. On 
interline traffic the delivering car- 
rier must notify the originating car- 
rier of such remittance at the time 
payment is made. The order is 
scheduled to become effective March 
I, 1950. 


Pending Questions 

Still pending in Congress is legis- 
lation which would define freight 
forwarders as common carriers and 
permit them to enter into agree- 
ments with motor common carriers 
governing their utilization of the 
services of the motor carriers on 
terminal-to-terminal traffic at rates 
lower than the regular tariff rates. 
Meanwhile, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission postponed to 
March 1, 1950 the effective date of 
their order which would prohibit 
the forwarders from receiving rates 
for terminal-to-terminal services per- 
formed for them by the motor car- 
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R POWER AND LIGHT —=- 
IN INDUSTRIAL PLANTS -- 


Power Factor Correction and Conversion from DC to AC 
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A RESTAURANT 
OF UNCHANGING 
CHARACTER... 


* Times lave changed but not at 
RED STAR INN, Chicago’s 


famed, quiet, homelike restau- 
rant. ale: teign'e wateclned a apt eat primes 
*It reminds one of the OLD 


WORLD. Since 1899 RED STAR 
has been a mecca for men and 
women who relish a real finely 
cooked meal, served graciously 
with zesty Wine and beer. . . . 
* Among the notables who felt at 
home here were Julius Rosenwald, 
Charles Wacker, Oscar Mayer, Car- 
ter Harrison, Flo Ziegfeld, and a 
host of others. . . . i . 2 se 
k Visit RED STAR INN—bring the 
entire family for truly remarkable 
dining... Tp eh ar cede One gs 


CARL GALLAUER, Founder 
WHitehall 4-9637 


The Red Wir STAR INN 


1528 N. CLARK ST. 
Corner Germania Place 
CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 


‘AMERICAN BLOWER 


EXHAUST FANS e 


CENTRIFUGAL BLOWERS e 


GYROFLUID DRIVE 


e ALLIS-CHALMERS 
MOTORS - TEXTROPE - SHEAVES - AND “V” BELTS 


ELECTRIC HOISTS AND P&H WELDERS 


ss 


MOTORS 


SENS 


ALL TYPES ¢ SIZES 
ALL WORK GUARANTEED © ALL PHONES ARmirace 6-8300 


«WIRING & REPAIRING 


T-&. S:E 
INDUSTR 
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THE TOASTED ALMOND BAR 


Just sink your teeth through that 
extra thick, pure milk chocolate 
coating . . . packed with crunchy- 
fresh, whole, toasted almonds... 
all over a snow-white nougat cen- 
ter that is creamy-rich and 
smooth. For the finest quality 
candy bar of them all, just try 


@ PRIVATE LABEL 
Gomen ‘oducts 


Pharmaceuticals and 
vitamin products 
made to your speci- 
fications in our sun- 
light laboratories. 
Furnished bulk or 
packaged. 


Inquiries Invited 


Standard Pharmacal Co. 


or CHICAGO 
PRIVATE FORMULA MANUFACTURERS 


847-853 W. JACKSON BLVD. CHICAGO 7, ILL. 


riers which were lower than the 
lawful tariff rates. 

The motor carriers also have seve- 
ral important proceedings affecting 
their operations carried over into 
1950. Included in these are the pick- 


BIG GAIN FOR AVIATION 


HICAGO passed a_ significant 
C aviation milestone in 1949 when 
it became the nation’s first city to 
handle more than 1,000 plane move- 
ments a day. This meant that on 
the average a plane was landing 
or taking off from one of the city’s 
three airports every 86 seconds 
around the clock. Chicago’s air 
traffic exceeded by a_ substantial 
margin that of New York, its 
nearest rival. 


In-bound and out-bound traffic 
at Midway (formerly Municipal) air- 
port totaled 223,943 plane move- 
ments; the figure at O’Hare field 
was 134,537 and at Meigs field, 
12,309. A comparison with New 
York’s three airports (available only 
for the first eight months of 1949) 
showed that Midway and O’Hare 
fields handled 244,182 arrivals and 
departures in that period, while 
New York’s LaGuardia, Idlewild 
and Newark handled only 212,038. 
In the eight month period, Chi- 
cago’s two major fields marked up 
a daily combined average of 1,004 
movements. 

Midway airport set a new record 
for passenger traflic on both sched- 
uled and non-scheduled commer- 
cial airlines. Passenger arrivals and 
departures on scheduled lines rose 
to 2,842,376 from 2,429,182 in 1948 
and 2,537,412 in the previous peak 
year of 1947. Passenger volume on 
non-scheduled carriers soared to 
204,317 from 135,021 in 1948. 

A major reason for increased pas- 
senger travel in 1949 was the im- 
proved competitive relationship of 
air fares to rail rates. In addition, 
the airlines inaugurated a new 
economy service, “air coach,” which 
gained considerable popularity. 

Service available on the sched- 
uled airlines reached a new high 
at Midway in 1949 as plane move- 
ments to and from the city reached 
137,735, compared with 129,598 the 
preceding year. ‘The non-scheduled 
carriers reduced the number of 
flights in-bound and out-bound, but 
their. planes went out with heavier 


e COMMERC 
up and delivery and small ship 
ments cases, rules governing th 
lease and interchange of mot 
vehicles, the freight forwarder legis 
lation and several investigation ani 
suspension Cases. 


passenger loads. N on-schedulec 
flights arriving and departing fro 
Midway totaled 86,208 against 91, 
953 in 1948. 

Although detailed breakdown ot 
statistics is not available for O’Hare 
field (formerly, Douglas airport): 
the total 1949 traffic of 134,537 
planes was believed to be some: 
what in excess of 1948 volume. 
Traffic at O'Hare is largely mili 
tary planes, including reserve an 
National Guard flights as well a 
regular military movements. The 
only commercial operation is b 
Slick Airways. 

Meigs air field, the city’s smallest,: 
wound up its first year of operation 
on December 11, 1949, with a rec-: 
ord of 12,309 inbound planes. Lo- 
cated on Northerly island, Meigs: 
increased its daily plane landingss 
from a low of eight to more than! 
60. ‘This traffic consisted largely; 
of small private planes, since the: 
airport is not yet equipped to re-- 
ceive scheduled air carriers. Plans ; 
are before the city council to en-: 
large the Meigs landing strip from 
2,800 feet to 4,000 feet and to add 
a radio control tower. In its first 
year of operation, Meigs yielded 
$37,581 in revenue, $9,966 more 
than operating expenses. 

Both air mail (including air par- 
cel post) and air freight shipments 
reached record levels last year, al- 
though air express shipments de- 
clined, due in part to a handlers 
strike in New York. In addition, 
some shippers switched from air 
express ‘to air freight because their 
shipments had grown much larger. 

Air_ mail dispatched from Mid- 
Way set a new peacetime record of 
13,979,832 pounds in 1949, up from 
12,334,909 in 1948 and 10,023,311. 
in 1947. Air express shipments 
handled at Midway during the first 
eleven months of 1949 totalled 21,- 
636,525 pounds, compared with 29,- 
854,385 pounds in the full year of 
1948. 

Industry estimates are that total 
domestic and foreign airline pas- 
senger traffic will increase another 
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A per cent in 1950, following last 
year’s 14° per cent gain. “A major 
gain in domestic flights traffic is 
expected to come for increased air 
coach travel. International air traf- 
fic should be exceptionally heavy 
to Europe, in view of the celebra- 
tion of Roman Catholic Holy Year. 
In 1949, international air travel to 
and from the United States topped 
ocean travel for the first time. 


= WATER TRAFFIC 

, COMBINATION of unfavor- 
. * able factors—restricted coal pro- 
duction plus a 42-day steel strike - 
dropped Great Lakes freight traffic 
below its record 1948 level and in 
turn held the steady growth of 
[linois waterway shipments to a 
minimum gain in 1949. 

Traffic on the Illinois water- 
way to and from Chicago for the 
year is estimated at 12,190,000 
short tons, compared with 12,109,525 
tons in 1948. This increase fell 
somewhat short of a_ predicted 
14,000,000-ton volume based on the 
past growth record of the water- 
way. 

Bituminous coal shipments on 
the waterway declined to 4,350,000 
tons in 1949 from 5,136,107 a year 
earlier. The traffic in a few other 
commodities, such as sulphur and 
silica sand, were also off. Iron and 
steel tonnage movements, however, 
reached 200,000 tons from 186,650 
in 1948, but this too was a smaller 
gain than had been anticipated. 
Shipments of corn, wheat and oats 
rose to a total figure of 2,000,000 
tons from 985,008 in 1948. 

Great Lakes bulk shipments of 
both iron ore and coal were down, 
but were offset by heavier ship- 
ments of grain and petroleum. In 
1949, the bulk fleet carried 69,556,- 
269 gross tons of iron ore, against 
a record 82,937,192 gross tons in 
1948. Coal cargoes were down to 
40,000,000 tons from 60,563,530 in 
1948. Grain shipments last year 
were up, however, totaling 10,900,- 
000 tons against 9,876,880 in 1948. 

The U. S. Army Corps of En- 
gineers estimates that shipments 
moving through the Lockport lock 
appregated 8,361,248 tons last year, 
compared with 8,303,149 the pre- 
ceding year. Movements through 
the Sag canal were also improved, 
increasing to 2,000,000 tons from 
1,750,000 in 1948. 
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Every businessman concerned with sales, adver- 
tising or distribution in Indiana should have a 
copy of this big, 300-page, 7th Edition of the 
Indiana Industrial Directory. Lists 700 cities, 
towns and communities in the state, with de- 
tailed information about 10,000 industries, banks, 
hotels, radio stations, utilities, ete., including 
personnel. Gives air, automobile and railroad 
routes, truck terminals, etc. The only source for 
all of this information in one completely indexed 
book—just off the press. To avoid bookkeeping 
mail check for $10.00 with order. Money cheerfully 
refunded if not as expected. 
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and Shipping Data 
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lines, type of service, etc. 9. Airports 
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A major function of American National is to expeditt 
this vital flow of commodities to and from market’ 
all over the world. It is a highly specialized function 
—and one we are well equipped to carry out. 


The officers of our Foreign Department have an uf 
to date knowledge of the intricacies of foreign trad: 
Today the whole world’s —and an “ear-to-the-ground” awareness of economi: 
conditions abroad. They are fully competent te 


at Chica O's doorste —eazgel . . . . 
fo} f 
advise you concer ning your or eign business, and te 


to sell goods in this great keep you abreast of changing import and expor 
Midwestern area and to buy the methods and regulations. 
thousands of consumer and industrial Whatever the size and scope of your overseas trans 


actions, the services of our Foreign Department are a 
your disposal. Feel free to call on us at any time fo: 
friendly, personal attention. 


products Chicago has to offer. 
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and Trust Company of Chicago 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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“Korth photo 
ooking south on La Salle Street — the 
Midwest’s financial capital. 


USINESS loans of Chicago banks 

showed further shrinkage last 
~ year despite a seasonal upturn 
in demand during the latter 
months of the year. The reduc- 
tion in loans of Chicago banks, 
moreover, was larger than that for 
the country’ as a whole. 


At the close “of 1949, aggregate © 


commercial, industrial and agri- 
cultural loans of weekly reporting 
federal reserve member banks in 
the City of Chicago amounted to 
$1,259,000,000, a drop of $228,000,- 
000, or 15.3 per cent from the 
1948 year-end total. For all weekly 
reporting member banks in the 
United States, the decline in busi- 
ness loans was 10.6 per cent. 
Loan volume of the city’s smaller 
banks held up better than those 
of the big banks that report weekly 
to the Federal Reserve System. Ag- 


sregate loans and discounts for | 


all banks in the city amounted to 
$1,944,756,000 at the end of 1949, 
a drop of $135,787,000, or 6 per 
cent, for the year. In 1948 there 
was a gain of $18,070,000. The 
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Bank Deposits Gain: 


Loans Decline 


banks increased their holdings of 
United States government obliga- 
tions by $733,992,000 last year, 
bringing the total to $4,353,420,000. 
In 1948, when reserve requirements 
were increased three times, hold- 
ings of government securities were 
cut $252,869,000. Cash resources 
of all Chicago banks combined 
were down nearly $99,000,000 in 
1949 to $2,263,468,000, while de- 
posits increased $577,068,000 to a 
total of $8,617,362,000. 


Credit Demand Down 


The shrinkage in bank credit ex- 
tended to business firms in Chicago 
last year reflected a declining de- 
mand for such credit as well as 
some tightening in the lending 
policies of banks. ~ 

The Federal Reserve Bank of 
Chicago in the June, 1949, issue 
of its magazine BUSINESS CON- 
DITIONS, analyzed the bank-bor- 
rower relationship as it appeared 
at that time as follows: “In post- 
war years business financing has 
been provided largely by internal 


CHICAGO RESERVE MEMBERS' EARNING ASSETS 


Weekly Reporting Member Banks 


MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS 


6000 


sources, i.€., retained earnings and 
depreciation reserves. Additional 
funds have been obtained on the 
outside from trade creditors, securi- 
ties markets, insurance companies, 
and banks, with borrowings from 
the latter commonly serving as a 
residual source of funds for some, 
and especially the’ largest, firms. 
“The requirements of business 
for funds have been tremendous 
since V-J Day. Close to 60 billion 
dollars have been spent for plant 
and equipment, and over 25 billion 
used to rebuild and enlarge in- 
ventories. About 61 per cent of the 
funds needed by corporations for 
these purposes have come from in- 
ternal sources, and only nine per 
cent from banks. The remaining 
sources were: new security issues, 
16 per cent; trade debt, nine per 
cent; and other, five per cent. From 
the close of the war to the end of 
1948 commercial and _ industrial 
loans of all commercial banks in 
the nation increased by over 11 bil- 
lion dollars. Most of this expansion 
of bank credit was completed by the 
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end of 1947, when upward price 
movements had begun to level and 
many ‘pipelines’ were becoming 
filled. New bank loans declined 
proportionately as a means of cur- 
rent financing in each of the three 
complete postwar years, from 14 per 
cent in 1946 to three per cent in 
1948 TA Aone 


The bank also noted that the de- 
mand for bank loans depends not 
only on the attitude of business 
management toward bank borrow- 
ing but also on the changes in 
price levels, inventory  require- 
ments, capital expenditures, and 
shifts in the proportions of total 
requirements supplied by retained 
earnings, security issues, or insur- 
ance companies. 

The steady decline in business 
activity during the first half of 
1949 brought an end to the fear 
of postwar inflation and a reversal 
in the tight-money policy pursued 
actively during 1948 by the United 
States Treasury and the Federal 
Reserve System. 


Reserve Limits Cut — 


In contrast to 1948 when reserve 
requirements of member banks 
were increased three times to drain 
off some $3,000,000,000 in excess 
reserves, the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem last year made three reductions 
in reserve requirements—in May, in 
July, and in August—to the tune 
of $3,800,000,000. At the close of 
the year, the reserve ratio required 
for the central reserve city banks 
(New York City and Chicago) was 
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22 per cent against demand dé 
posits as compared with 26 p 

cent at the beginning of the year. 
reserve requirements for  reserv 
city banks were down to 18 pe 
cent from 22 per cent, while fo 
country banks the requireme 

was -12 per cent as against 16 pe 
cent at the beginning of the year 
These rates were the lowest sinc 
1941 for the reserve city and count 
try banks. Reserves required agains: 
time deposits were cut to 5 pez 
cent from 714° per cent for all 
member banks. 


Regulation W Modified 
Other steps were taken to in 
crease the availability of credit: 
On March 7, 1949, the Federal Re: 
serve Board modified its Regula: 


tion W governing consumer install- 


ment credit. Maximum maturities 
on controlled items other than au- 
tomobiles were lengthened in twa 
steps to a uniform 24 months, as 
compared with 15 to 18 months 
previously, and minimum down 
payments were cut in half. The 
authority under which Regulation 
W_ was issued was permitted to 
expire on June 30. On March 
30 the Board reduced margin re- 
quirements for the purchase of reg- 
istered securities to 50 per cent 
from 75. 

Implementing the new easy money 
policy, the Federal Reserve System 
made an important change in its 
program for the support of govern- 
ment bond prices. The following 
statement was issued on June 28: 

“The Federal Open Market Com- 
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mittee, after consultation with the 
Treasury, announced today that 
with a view to increasing the sup- 
ply of funds available in the market 
to meet the needs of commerce, 
business, and agriculture it will 
be the policy of the Committee 
to direct purchases, sales, and ex- 
changes of Government securities 
by the Federal Reserve Banks with 
primary regard to the general busi- 
ness’ and credit situation. The 
policy of maintaining orderly con- 
ditions in the Government security 
market, and the confidence of in- 
yestors in Government bonds, will 
be continued. Under present con- 
ditions the maintenance of a rela- 
tively fixed pattern of rates has 
the undesirable effect of absorbing 
reserves from the market at a time 
when the availability of credit 
should be increased.” 


5 Governments Jump In Price 

_ The. immediate effect of the new 
policy was an abrupt cut in sales 
‘of government securities by the 
Federal Reserve System. During the 
first half of 1949 the System had 
reduced its holdings of govern- 
ments by nearly four billion dollars. 
‘These securities had been sold free- 
ly to absorb the excess funds held 
by banks because of lowered re- 
serve requirements and the repay- 
ment of business loans. With the 
removal of this supply of securi- 
‘ties, prices of governments in- 
‘creased sharply and yields were re- 
duced proportionately. As yields on 
government securities declined, the 
‘returns available on loans to busi- 
mess presumably became- all the 
more attractive to banks. 

The Federal Reserve Banks dis- 
‘continued their sales of government 
securities completely for only a 
short time. Additional securities 
‘were made available by the central 
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1949 1948 
anuary 6 = $ 8,282,638 $ 8,636,871 
Rebruary. 22 6,779.890 7,449,095 
Myiyne ties oe 9,278,165 9,325,877 
| ABER) Seca 7,757,830 7,682,531 
IN ae cai 7,852,551 7,686,858 
PRUIXG ye eeee haste 8,399,412 8,626,931 
July 22h eee _ 7,529,508 8,146,429 
EEL US ee 7,384,892 7,145,213 
September _ 17,450,864 8,275,860 
Mctober = 7,421,894 8,662,053 
November —~----.------ 7,517,628 8,098,951 
December _-----.-------- 8,612,004 9,639,957 
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WILL YOUR SHIP 
COME IN? 


So many people wait in vain for 
“a ship to come:in’’ which they 
haven't started on its course. 


On the Investment Sea, like any other sea, there is more 
peace of mind on a big ship (Mutual Investment Fund) with 
the best navigator (Management) you can get. Speedboats 
(single high yield stock) look like a lot of fun, but—make 
sure of your destination. Take as much space as you wish 
on a big, modern ship with a mariner that knows the course, 
knows where the rocks are and where to head in when a 
storm blows up. 


Be proud of your Financial Ship that will come to home port 
with a good dividend every three months. 


Our ,business is to help you select the ship, captain, and 


crew that will go where you want to go. 
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Gentlemen... 


Do you allocate the necessary time, thought 


and care in acquiring the (proper) clothes 


consistent with the standard you have estab- 


lished for yourself? 


May we have the privilege of conferring 
with you on this subject so important to 
both of us? 


Merchant Tailors and Importers 
Clothes with Character 


STRESEN-REUTER 


Suite 1822, 105 South La Salle St. 


Established 1888 


Randolph 6-0926 
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ecurity! 
In the full line of Chicago Locks, there’s 
a lock for every purpose—each engineered 
for top security. Padlocks, utility cylinder 


locks, drawer and cabinet locks, file cabinet 
locks, automobile and burglar alarm locks. 


Write or phone today 
rice sheets. Or consult our engineers for 
elp with your lock problems, No obligation, 


CHICAGO LOCK COMPANY 


2024 N. Racine Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. 
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oans and Total Cash Savings 

Teena Deposits Resources ‘oe 

_ $1,944,756 $8,617,362 $2,263,468 — $1,755,15 

ot Me IRS Seay dy iot 8,040,294 2,352,243 1,697,09 
1947. ae Yaad peal steel ke aes Se 2,062,473 8,092,443 2,144,955 . 1,614,999 
1046. > ee een 1,721,131 7,457,141 1,928,423 1,470,360 
1045. 2neee ea eee 1,507,900 8,597,676 1,863,589 1,270,96 
104420 See 1 eae ee es 1,320,483 7,688,678 1,702,045 991,68: 
[0490 sae ee 1,132,624 6,419,297 1,545,359 776,31 
1942 sb 955,789 5,719,478 1,602,189 651,64 
1941e8 aioe ees 1,108,252 4.584,604 1,796,297 631,69 
1940, 823,713 4,177,846 1,797,187 648,92 
1939 676,347 3,737,402 1,629,923 618,99 
1938. 619,730 3,386,161 1,432,553 574,75 
1997.20 Seat Seen mares 729,313 2,978,181 1,079,365 549,98 
10862 aihs oe: U2 Le en ra eee 720,089 3,142,671 1,046,594 508,17 
193iese 534,477 2,805,902 978,374 460,34 
1934. 592,796 2,329,729 816,029 398,09 
1933. 623,746 1,790,070 681,271 314,71 
1932 731,050 1,782,513 742,441 299,04 
1081s un eee 1,268,271 2,140,039 508,343 469,511 
1930 1,886,712 2,896,297 668,905 663,35 
1990.73 oe Paes eee 2106,168 2,836,274 657.993 684.970 


banks to maintain an orderly money 
market, and when reserve require- 
ments of member banks were re- 
duced in August the Reserve again 
sold government securities to ab- 
sorb some of the funds that were 
freed. 

Although discount rates charged 
by the twelve Federal Reserve Banks 
on advances and discounts for mem- 
ber banks were increased twice in 
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1948 as a credit restricting measure 
there was no reduction in 1949 te 
conform with the easy credit poli. 
cy. The discount rate has remainec 
at 114 per cent since August, 1948 

The effectiveness of Treasury 
and Federal Reserve action ir 
stimulating business loans or con: 
tracting them by various means 
has been questioned. The June: 
1949, issue of BUSINESS CONDI 
TIONS declared: ‘Moves by banks 
and supervisory authorities to re 
tard the decline in -loans have 
been largely ineffective historically. 
Final results will depend moreé 
upon decisions by  borrowers.’” 
Nonetheless, in at least two cate- 
gories the relaxation of credit con- 
trols has coincided fairly closely: 
with an increase in activity. Con- 
sumer installment credit showed a 
contraction during the first quarter 
of 1949 but began to recover about 
the time restrictions on maximum 
time and minimum down payment 
were relaxed. Similarly, stock market 
prices reversed their downward 
trend in June, and continued up- 
ward for the balance of the year. 
Consumer installment credit was 
at a new all-time high at the end 
of 1949 at more than ten billion 
dollars. 


A sidelight of interest to Chi- 
cago banking circles was the re- 
gaining of first place, in point of 
size, by the Continental Illinois 
National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany. The Continental’s total de- 
posits of $2,348,174,000 at the end 
of 1949 compared with $2,278,611,- 


000 for the First National Bank 
of Chicago. 
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Trading floor of the new Midwest Stock Exchange 


ie HE financial independence of 


the Middle West was strength- 
ened materially when on De- 
~ cember 1, 1949, the new Midwest 
Stock Exchange came into being as 
a merger of four regional exchanges 
—the Chicago Stock Exchange, the 
St. Louis Stock Exchange, the Cleve- 
land Stock Exchange, and the Min- 
neapolis-St. Paul Stock Exchange. 
The new exchange is situated in 
Chicago, in the quarters long oc- 
cupied by the Chicago Stock Ex- 
change. 

The launching of the new ex- 
change occurred under particularly 
favorable conditions. For more than 
five months the trend of stock 
prices generally had been upward, 
and the volume of trading was 
on the rise. The Midwest exchange 
got off to a flying start. During 
the first month of its existence, 
trading volume exceeded the com- 
bined volume of the four prede- 
cessor exchanges in October by 
about 59 per cent. This compared 
with gains of 44 per cent for the 
New York Stock Exchange and 18 
per cent for the New York Curb 
Exchange. The active trade pro- 
duced an active demand for mem- 


berships. 
Homer P. Hargrave, chairman 
of the new exchange, declared 


that he couldn’t be more pleased 


with the results of the first month’s 
operations. He called attention to 
the fact that the exchange’s budget 
was in balance despite the organ- 
izational expenses incurred in con- 
nection with the consolidation. 

The favorable performance con- 
tinued in January, 1950, when sales 
on the Midwest Stock Exchange 
totaled 1,411,000 shares, an increase 
Of 122.5 per cent -over the com- 
bined volume of the predecessor 
organizations in January, 1949. ‘The 
New York Stock Exchange reported 
January volume 117.7 per cent 
ahead of the like month of 1949, 
while the New York Curb Ex- 
change had an_ increase of 71.6 
per cent. 


Trading Comparisons. 

Because the -Chicago Stock Ex- 
change was overwhelmingly larger 
than the other three exchanges 
combined, some effects of the con- 
solidation are most readily com- 
prehended when the Chicago ex- 
change is taken as the basis for 
comparison. 

At the end’ of 1948, the Chicago 
Stock Exchange had 300 member- 
ships issued and outstanding. Mem- 
ber firms totaled 172, of whom 121 
were partnerships and 51 were 
corporations. Some of these firms 


_ member, 
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Exchange Hits Fast Pace 


held multiple memberships. Fifty- 
eight new memberships were issued 
to meet the requirements of the 
including forty-six that 
were sold to firms not previously 
members of the Chicago exchange. 
Demand for memberships proved 
so strong after the merger that an 
additional 42 seats were sold, bring- 
ing the total membership to 400. 
Not all of the purchasers of the 
additional 42 memberships had 
been acted on by the membership 
committee by the end of 1949, and 
the total number of memberships 
actually issued and approved as of 
that date was 361. This figure in- 
cluded memberships held by 76 
corporations and 160 partnerships. 
These 236 member firms had of- 
fices in 50 major cities, and 
branches in more than 300 cities. 
Four brokers from other cities 
have become floor brokers on the 
Midwest Exchange. Two are from 
Cleveland, one from St. Louis, and 
one from Minneapolis. In addi- 
tion, two St. Louis member firms 
have become “‘specialists”’ in a 
number of stocks that transferred 
from the St. Louis Stock Exchange. 
The Midwest Stock Exchange it- 
self maintains branch offices in 
Cleveland and St. Louis. The 
branches are connected by teletype 
with the trading floor, and market 
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quotations are “boarded” in the 
branch. offices. 

The primary objective in the 
establishment of the Midwest Stock 
Exchange was to create broader and 
better markets for the securities 
listed on the four exchanges that 
joined in the merger, and _ there- 
by to attract further new listings 
of securities. 

The merger itself, of course, 
provided a much broader stock list 
for the new exchange. At the end 
of 1949 a total of 408 securities, 
representing 351 companies, were 


available for trading on the ex- 
change, as compared with 306 secu- 
rities of 263 companies available 
at the end of 1948 on the Chicago 
Stock Exchange. 


Other Gains 

Aside from the trading volume, 
which is undoubtedly the best in- 
dicator of the new exchange’s suc- 
cess, there is other evidence that 
the merger is accomplishing the 
results foreseen by those who were 
most influential in making it a 
reality. Chairman Hargrave’s year- 
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THIS FAMOUS LINE of petroleum 
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industrial operation Cities Service 
planned machinery lubrication can 
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production. 

Now serving industry in all major 
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Let an experienced lubrication spe- 
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Get in touch with the Cities Service 
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Cities Service Oil Company, 919 No. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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Gear Oils and many other outstanding 
petroleum products for industry. 
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end statement for 1949 reported: ; 
“There has been. an unusual! 
amount of public investor interestt 
in our new organization, and we: 
are gratified with the numerous ap- - 
plications for listing which we are: 
receiving and for the establish-- 
ment of midwestern transfer facili- - 
ties by large national corporations.” 

The announcement in February, . 
1950, that the Sinclair Oil Com-. 
pany had appointed the First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago as transfer » 
agent and the Continental Illinois 
National Bank and Trust Company 
of Chicago as registrar for its com- 
mon stock, was considered a signifi- 
cant victory for the new exchange. 
While several other national com- 
panies with stocks listed on both 
the Midwest and the New York 
stock exchanges had recently ap- 
pointed Chicago transfer agents and 
registrars, this was the first instance 
in which a company with head- 
quarters outside the middle west 
had taken the step. 

The existence of transfer agents 
and registrars in Chicago for stocks 
traded on the Midwest exchange 
has two important effects: One is 
the speeding up of the transfer of 
stocks from the seller to the new 
owner, while the second and most 
important effect is the avoidance 
of the transfer tax imposed by the 
state of New York. 

Listing applications received by 
the exchange include several from 


_ well established and growing corpo- 


rations whose securities are now 
traded in the over-the-counter mar- 
kets. The Midwest exchange’s own 
conception of its function is that 
of a medium whereby the fast-ex- 
panding financial and investment 
needs of the great middle west can 
be met. The exchange has described 
its creation as “an important step 
forward for financial independence 
and economic self-reliance” of the 
territory it serves. 

A continuation of the strong 
showing made by the new ex- 
change in its early weeks is ex- 
pected to prove the adage “Suc- 
cess breeds success.” Active markets 
will, of course, tend to divert or- 
ders to the Midwest exchange that 
might otherwise have been directed 
to another exchange. Active mar- 
kets will also encourage new list- 
ings, and these in turn will tend 
to raise trading volume. 


4 


2 Total 1949 

eS Div. Vol. 
_ Abbott Laboratories (Old) —. $ 1.80 : 2.682 
Abbott Laboratories (New) — .90 27.001 
mexcme Steel Co. (Old)... 2.00(1) 1.495 
mexcme Steel Co. (New) 75 ) 


mamerican Airlines, Inc.* ......- _... 79.509 
_ American Home Prod. Corp.*}+ —. 1.70 550 
_ American Investment Co. (i) = 1.50 9.433 
_ Amer. Rad. & Std. San. Corp.* _. 1.25 47.101 
Beeerncon Steel Co, * + 2.50 29.434 
meer tcl & Tel. Cop a 9.00 240.169 
_ Anaconda Copper Mining Co.* ___ 2.50 74.859 
Beenont s. Cox. (Il). sie 119.719 
miro Equipment Corp. 35 100 
Beeps ocstOse Mig Co, es 2 oe 2 29.100 
Associates Investment Co. _____ 2.90 400 
_ Atchison Topeka & S. F. RR* ___. 8.00 6.445 
BeAthey Products Corp. —.—~_. 25 14.750 
Meestitomatic. Washer Co, 2 -<0 a. 10.950 
Meee Mig. Corp) at 30 65.428 
B 
Barber Company, W. H. -.-.. 1.50 420 
BasicesReiractories, Inc.47 = 2 - = .60 200 
mebastian-Blessing Go, ———-...- 4.00 6.050 
Bee den iow CO. ee 1.30 18.700 
@eBendix Aviation Corp. ———- 3.50 31.746 
e-bperghofi Brewing Corp. — 37.450 
mebethiehem Steel Gorp.* 2.40 82.700 
Bees Nite.) COn es 1.50 5.550 
Eatiscmesch loauphilin, Inc, ease 1.50 4.330 
more. Corp.,;Geo. W. ———____ 1.00 18.550 
m= borg-Warner Corp. --————___--____- 5.50 35.245 
Bescachns SONS. be, Joe 3.50 6.450 
- Brown Shoe Company, Inc.; ---—-- 2.10 4.305 
BeERUCC= COs alti: Wire a 2.00 8.650 
Seburd Piston Ring Co, 22 __ 15 3.650 
meeburkhart Mfe. Co., Bef 3.00 8.507 
mebuiton-Dixie) Corp. == 2 1.40 5.650 
ss (bus ip = See 34.836 
BW tlete LOS. ub id. = eo 4.50 125 
~C 

Canadian Pacific Ry. Co.* —-— en 20) 38.606 
Carr-Consolidated Biscuit Co. --- —-- 49.200 
Beasties s-. Co; AaM, (= 2.00 600 
eeCentral & S..W.-Corp. ——-—-_-__ 824 152.581 
Centrale Light Co, == = 2.20 od 
Meeenielit sece. Co. 28 29.150 
Gen! -lllessec $150 ebids 2 1.00 17.300 
Century Electric Co.f -——-------- AQ, 9925 
Certain-Teed Prod. Corp.* ------- 1.00 35.173 
BeG@iaineebelt Go). = 2.00 100 
- Cherry-Burrell Corp. -—------ 7.425 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry.*+ 25.164 
Chicago Corp. -------------—-------—--—------ .60 62.650 
Ghicago Corp., Pfd. ———-___-— 3.00 3.750 
Chgo. Electric Mfg. Co. “A” ——- 5.00 290 
Chgo., Milw. St. P. & P. Ry. -——- ------ 12.530 
Chgo. & Northwestern Ry., Pfd. — 600 
Chgo., Rock Isl. & Pac. Ry. —-- 3.00 5.603 
Chgo., Rock Isl. & Pac. Ry.; Pfd. _. 5.00 300 
Chicago Towel Co. —----- 7.00 2.122 
Chicago Towel Co., Pidy eon os 7.00 430 
Chrysiere Corp, -__ = = 5.25 92.866 
Cities service! GO. eae 3.50 33.556 
City Products Corp.f ———~-----—-- 2.50 6.132 
Cley.-Cliffs Iron Co.f ---—-------—---- 1.25 60.778 
Clev.-Cliffs. Iron Co., Pfd.+ —._-. 4.50 10.898 
Cleve. Electric Illum.- ——------------ 2.20 14.411 
Cleve. Electric Illum., Pfd.- ——----- 4,50 49 
Cleveland Graphite Brass Co.*+ .. 1.80 4.627 
re = I, 1.25 753 


Clark Controller Co.+ 


High 


78 
50 
483% 
203% 
17 
30 
191, 
6 


103% 
3% 
4 


28 
3054 
103% 
281 
221 
143, 
287, 
150% 

35 
84 
87, 
13% 
423/, 
10314 
57 
27, 
TV 
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CHIGAGO STOCK RANGE IN 1949 


QUICK! WE'VE GOT 
SOMETHING FOR YOU! 


So new, so different, we've 
had to give ita name... 


OSCAR'S 
STEAK! 


won't 


Honest 
find a steak like this any- 
where else in Chicago. 


injun, you 


Charcoal Broiled, served 
with Anchovy Salad Bowl 
and choice of potatoes. 
Order only rare or medium 
rare, then get set for the 
most enjoyable Steak you've 
ever had! 


$3.50 


Open Nightly ‘Til 2 a.m. 


LONDON HOUSE 


MICHIGAN AT WACKER DRIVE 
At the Bridge e ANdover 3-6920 
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Screw Machine 
PRODUCTS 


Brown & Sharpe Equipment 


Automatic Capacity to 14% inches 
Hand Machine Capacity to 24% inches 
“ALL SECONDARY OPERATIONS” 


SPaulding 2-5800 


Dependable Service Since 1920 


NICOUD 
MFG. CO. 


1900 N. Kilbourn Ave. Chicago 39, Ill. 


84 


Locate Now... 


in the newly modernized 


TERMINALS 
BUILDING 


533-37 So. Dearborn St. 


Convenient to loop and 


transportation 
Away from congestion 


Reasonable Rentals 


Inquire now.. 


WAbash 2-2984 
H. J. McNEILLY & COMPANY 


GATKE HI-POWER 
SWING FRICTIONS 
for TOUGH SERVICE 


The new GATKE HI-POWER Frictions will 
save you plenty on 
TOUGH jobs. 

They have power for 
swinging heavy 
loads—guts to stand 
the heat and hold — 
long wear life that 
you must experience to believe. 

Whatever your service, we have what it 
takes to do the job 
and will guarantee 
results. 

Just tell us what you 
need, 


P| 
Gatkeo 


o— a4 


QUALITY 
ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 


FRICTIONS - BRAKE LININGS 


CLUTCH FACINGS - FABRIC BEARINGS 
GATKE CORPORATION, 242 N. La Salle St., Chicago 


Div Vol. 
Clinton Foods, Inc. ——-~- oaneennnnnnnn 2.40 6.809 
! Club Aluminum Products Co. _—«.40 2.800 
Coleman Go.se: Uincs yee eee ee et) 9.200 
Columbia Gas System, Inc.* ——_ Se by alee 
Commonwealth Edison Co. —...... 1.524% 352.008 
Consolidated Natural Gas*} ———-—~ 2.00 2.507 
Consumers Co. wane eennnne 980 
Consumers Co., Pfd. — Ae 2200 1.170 
Continental Motors Corp.* —-.-- _— .20 23.524 
Crane Co. Neat Sof ee ta 2.29 Ber 
Gurus Lighting, Inc. 25 
Gurtiss- Weieht Corp.* 1.00 58.953 
D 
Dete yen Clever gN avers CO. geen ees ; 9.750 
Dodge Mfg. Co. ie ees 19 12.300 
Dochler=|anvise Cor pre 2.50 8.078 
Domestic Credit Corp. “A” 10 54.000 
Dow Chemical Co. Be LS Sire Sent Tae ee a0 4.555 
duPont deNemours & Co., E. I.*+ 4.50 14.484 
E 
Baton Mipi Corts 2 eee eee e000 4.629 
Bddys Papen Corp tye ee= ene ne eee (00) 1.881 
Elder Mies Copies 2k ee eee 1.00 160 
Eleccs Con ties Mica. Co. ieee eens LOD 1.236 
Higin, Nationals Watches === 1.25 4.900 
Brie wRaillroad Cou eee 1.00 2.293 
Eversharp, Inc. oJ Mae RE See 1.000 
F 
Falstaff Brewing Corp. (New)? —.. __.35 6.185 
Falstafi sBrewsn(Old) is = eseeeeee 1.3744 (1) 7.583 
Farnsworth dels sor Ra 10m eee 17.544 
Firestone, Dire vs) Rubber see ee 4.00 374 
Fitz Simons & Connell D&D _______ 1.00 940 
Flour Mills of America, Inc. —____ 60 (4) 12.700 
Four) Wheel (Drive? Auto’). Cos =) sn 13.800 
Fox Brewing €o.n beter mea eee 22.950 
G 
Gabriel Oop pee. ee tT Pe 10 506 
Gen. Amer. Trans. Corp. Bike 6 BNI, 4.965 
General Gandy Gorp. meee nT 5 3.360 
General ¥ilectrice Co." pe ee 2.00 113.877 
Generale Finances Corps == .2714(1) 11.050 
General Finance Corp., Pfd. —__— 50 850 
General” Motors ‘Corp, == == = 78.00 201.540 
GeneralMOutdoor eAdv Com ae 1.30 50 
Gen. Public Utilities Corp.* _—___ 85 22.460 
Gibsons Retricerators Comes ees .60 44.200 
Gillettes Safety sRazors CO= een 3 21.993 
Glidden, Corsa eke = aera 160(1) 6.292 
Goldblatt = Bros:soln cae 50 11.350 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. — 4.00 11.303 
Gossard? Com al bee bilan Wise ee 1.20 22.100 
Graham-Paige Motors Corp.* 2 gt Bee 40.946 
Gray Drug Stores, Inc} 4. 3=— 924% ~—- 10.556 
Grt. Lakes Dredge & Dock _......._ 1.00 29.700 
Grt. Lakes Towing Co.+ (Old) 50% stock 1.575 
Grt. Lakes Towing Co.+ (New) — 75 1.815 
Grt. Lakes Towing Co., Pfd.+ _... 7.00 314 
Greif Bros. Cooperage “A”+ 90 28.938 
Griesedieck West. Brew. eee 2.00 38.536 
H 
Hall Printing Co. (W. F.) 1.25 834 
Hammond Instrument Co. 1.25 21.950 
Hanna Co., M. A., iC pees 4 OF 57 
Harbauer Co., Thet psc ee oe eRe 98 
Harnischfeger Corp. pS a 85 4.800 
Heileman Brewing Co., G. 2.00 49.500 
Hein-Werner COLp tS Sate ee ae 0) 12.800 
Hibbard, Spencer, Bartlett 3.25 7.551 
Horder’s,<; Inca) Asan 2 eee oe On 2.170 
Hormel *&sGon Geos Avie ease OBI) 65 
Hubbell, Inc., Harve yaa 2.20 420 
Hupp Cotp pats Serre ee fre 6.251 
Huttig Sash & Door Cor ee . 5.00 5.345 
Huttig Sash & Door Go., Pid ae 000 155 
Hydraulic-Press Brick Co. as ie te Pe 4.245 
Hydraulic-Press Brick Co., Bids m0 2.792 
I 
Tinos Brick Coys eee eee A5 16.250 
Te Centrals RR. Con mene mene one wat ash 20.546 
Independent Pneumatic Tool Co. 1.40 22.900 
Ind Steel SProductsis Con eee 10.200 


141% 


12y, 
105 


397% 
10534- 
3 
28 


365% 


123% 
84 
105 


eaten Yn! 


Ne Ne bss 


950 


ARCH, 1 


85 


Div Vol. High Low Last 
GroteclneTOductse Go. Wises ee 800 ly 1 1 
ndianapolis Power & Light Co. _. 4.00 7.467 293/, 2335/4 29% 
Industrial Rayon Corp.* _. 3.004) 7.532 521, 4814, 524 
@emnterlake Iron Corp.*}) 1.50 1.254 13 101% 1014 
nterlake Steamship Co.f 2.00 13.806 30 3158 327 
nternational Harvester Co. 1.70 79.011 2934 23 275% 
mternational Shoe Co... 3.00 13.693 45% 443/, 451/ 
J 
mejaccer Machine Co.4 =. 1.30 19 1314 1314 1314 
‘hns’n, Steph’ns & Sh’kle Shoe Co.+ 621% 2.440 10 67 
ones & Laughlin Steel Corp.*+ —. 2.60(1) 1.589 27, 27, 274 
. K 
Bete Mine! Co. 6) 8.250 101% 67% 95% 
Kelley Isl. Lime & Trans. Co. 1.50 Ufo los LLU lat, 
| Kellogg Swbd. & Sup. Co. —__. 1.10 97.050 153 19 ev 
e 
-- Kellogg Swbd. & Sup. Co., Pfd. _... 5.00 136 88 82 
eC spany, Coy ie Sy etme) eee |) CALENDAR OF SERVICES 
Knapp-Monarch Co. 3714 12.367 8Yy AV, 5% 
Ke ENGINEERS AND DESIGNERS 
peiclede-Ghristy. =Co.7) US es 1.05 8.765 1354 125% 1234 ; 
Laclede Gas Light Co. poe: 20 197.447 2 1% 4 OF ai Ono 
‘Lamson & Sessions Co. “B’+ —.... 1.20 15. 8 8 A | I : 
Landis Machine Co. a 145 221% 22 22% i 
LaSalle Extension University 11.150 1V4 64 67% Investigations 
Bes neg Cu ee ae oe 9.100 15 10 13% Betimates 
-Leath & Co., Pfd. = Ge Poe aa? a Building Design 
“Libby, McNeil & Libby —- 50 62.042 85% We 14 use ATueniC conte 
~ Lincoln (Rasctaa BATT Os CO nage eee cs ed Se 3.00 6.750 22 ae e ar ds esis: 
SLincoln Printing -Co,- Pid. ——_ = °3.50 es 53 5 i et urgical Studies 
i i Chentical= === 52-60 6.650 644% 39 51 Product Finishing Systems 
Lindsay Light & ; 131 131 
Lindsay Light & Chemical, Pfd.  .70 85 134% V4 12 i 
Selene Material (Sa et 80 1.300 234 21% 23 New Projects 
Li Oil Co. (New) : 500 on 32 32 n : 
heh: Coip. z ne sel.00 100 137% 138% 18% xpansion or 
"ia ater aa ne Modernization Programs 
: M 
1 
lidated Mfg. Co. _... 3.00 550 37 34 35% 
call ield pace ee 2,00 48.009 2494 199 24 
| Marshall Field & Co. Pfd. . -- 4.25 
RieaatinGo-, mite Glennie Iu. * fe = ee 200 U1 fe a 
McKay Machine Co.} ----__----- 50 315 28 22VA 30) 
Be McKee & Co., Arthur G. “B”’} -—- 4.00 4,354 334 26 135 
— McQuay Norris Mfg. Cop 1.20 1567 17% 13% % 
e u 300 «©7427 «50H. 
Medusa Portland Cement Co.+ - 1gde 6% 3, 61, 
A - ' Inc. z : 
Meyer Blanke Cop nce 150188) 1S 
Ki ’s Food Products —----- .90 12.450 1 4 2 
alld West Cone (Oldy = Stock 15.278 a: a ae 
PMiddle West Corp. (New) —-- —. 1820986 i egecgnanmanet 
Midland Steel Products} aM 26 19, 24 
: ipine & Supply Co.+ —-— 2.05 3.005 4 
_ Midwest Piping & Supply Co.+ 1.6214 98.000 11 AV ee 
- Miller & Hart, Com. og foe os Bey aie 10 123; 
- Miller & Hart, Pfd. ——-—----_-- : 90.735 177 14 1714 
Minneapolis Brewing Co.f —--—~ hee 10.899 220%, 16 221/, 
ee Portland Seen he a) 8.800 2934 21% 29%4 
Modine Mfg. Co. -—------—-----—-—---— g 000 43 3 3 
Monroe Chemical Co. -——————-—— ay hi 35 35 
a Co a 300 45363 «59 AT. «85K 
Montgomery War Ce aoe : : 281 20 Qlif, 
Muskegon Motor Spec. “A” -- 2.00 ore ” 40. =—-).49 
_ Myers & Bro. Co., The F. Ef — 3.00 
N 
1314 
1,25 1.400 1314 NP 
Nachman Corp. -—---—-—-—-----—--- g 3 103 171 
_ Nash-Kelvinator Corp.* S06 ce oe ioe ay 
_ National Acme Co.f ———— fs '30 200 103%, 10% 10% 
-. National Cylinder Gas Co, ‘971 2.750 1014 63/, 9 
National Pressure Co, ----.—- he 12.650 3154 94 2538/4, 
National-Standard Co. - i 11.092 43/, 338 3p 
National Tile & Mfg. Co.+ Sere at ae x 840 614 54 5 
piestle-LeMun CO} 0) ee 131 91, 119), 
* SO 44.452 Vy AS: 
New York Central RR Co.* - 2:90 2.450 2634 174 26 
Noblitt-Sparks Ind., Inc. ——-- = 950 8150 31 24 243/, 
North American Car Co. ——-——~ Para ie WG | 1914 187% 19% 
North American Co.* —-- ee Peeueeei0 2 8 83/4, 
Northern Illinois Corp. Tao 1.20 87.953 27", 2214, 2614 
Northwestern Bancorporationt —- : 18 16 16 
Nunn-Bush Shoe Co, ------—----------- 1.00 ol 
85 ‘ 59.150 1056 634 10% 
Ra eM gs CO n ee 5.00 1.072 44 334%, 41% 
Tp eras Oe See eet 
io : 


351 
Ohio Oil Co.* —~2-----+----—---—-—— : 6.3 


Constructive ADVERTISING 


Planned 


Created... 


For Better Results 


eeoeeeeeee 


If you are not satisfied with the results 
you are getting from your present ad- 
vertising, we welcome the opportunity 
of discussing your problem with you. 
Our competent and experienced staff 
can develop a program, complete in 
every phase, on any product or serv- 
ice that does not compete with our 
present clients. a 
Recognized by: ANPA « APA + PPA + ABP 


T. W. Merrill, President 


176 West Adams St., Chicago 3 
Phones—Central 6-3313—3472 


RESERVES 
FOR RENT 


FIRE LOSS RESERVE 
LIABILITY LOSS RESERVE 
DISHONESTY LOSS RESERVE 
EXPLOSION LOSS RESERVE 
CRIME LOSS RESERVE 
SHIPPING LOSS RESERVE 


Your coverage for these losses may 
be in a real sense ‘’Rented’’ be- 
cause you are able to benefit from 
full protection without having to 
set aside full cash reserves. 


An adequate insurance program set 
up by our engineers and insurance 
analysts can provide your business 


with the right rental reserves to 
adequately protect your company 
against financial shock. 


We invite your inquiry about our 
planned protection for industry. 


BYRNES McCAFFREY, Inc. 


General Insurance 


141 WEST JACKSON BLVD. 
e 


WeEbster 9-7713 


IN DETROIT, MICHIGAN — 
Ford Bldg. Phone Woodward 2-0200 


Div Vol. 
Omnibus Corp, -—--——----—---------—-- 100 
Ontario Mig. Co. = = 330 
P 
Packard= Motor Gar Co... = 50 85.367 
Pan American Airways Corp.* --— ae 23.915 
Paramount Pictures, Inc.* (Old) 2.00 39.259 
ParamountePictures!(NeW)se == ee 37 
Parker Pen: Go. 2 2.50 700 
Patterson-Sargent Co. ——________ 1.50 2.326 
Peabody Coal Co. eee peered 70 35.800 
Peabody Coal Co. 5% Pfd. _-_ 1.25 21.907 
Penn Electric Switch “A” 1.80 4.750 
Pennsylvania R.R. Co. aes 75 110.730 
Peoples GasSit. sa Goken Coe. 6.00 9.270 
Pepsi-Cola Co.* =f let | eae Pe 20 61.929 
Revtects! Circles GOLpng == es OO 3.470 
Potter’ CO; eo a eee 0) 3.150 
Pressed: Steel | Gar Go. a ees 7.105 
Process Corp. Yeon CUR ee eee 750 
Pures Oils Gors 222s ee ee 00) 49.991 
O 
Quaker Oats Co. 5.50 560 
R 
Radiok Corp: of FAmen case) 98.644 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum Corp.* ... 45 19.844 
Ratha ha Ck o 7s CO eee ee 1.40 2.030 
Reliance Elecs &) Ene) Co.7- mee 2.25 367 
Republic Steel Corp.* —.. sl a eB 3.00 65.391 
Rexalle Drug sel C.% ieee, eee 37.104 
Richman Brothers Co.+ — 3.00 24.015 
Rivers Raisins Papers Cogs =e aD 100 
S 
Sta Louis; Cars CO. (4g aeeee en eee 288 
St. Louis Natl Styds. Co, —___—— 2.50 4.035 
Ste LOUIS: PUD MSV Cae At ee em () 44.732 
Sangamo shlecthicn Comes ann eB 0) 5.100 
Schenley Industries, Inc.* _ 2.00 7.019 
Schwitzer-Cummins Co. —.—_-____ 1.00 3.550 
Sedtsay ROEDICK Sci GOW ae ee 2.25 121.659 
Sec. Inv. Co. of St. Louis? — 2.00 725 
Sec. Inv. Co. of St. Louis, Pfd.+ —. 5.00 119 
Dernick:< Corp Bate eee Sy 1.60 7.700 
Shellmar Products Corpr ee 1.60 38.300 
Signode Steel Strapping Co. ___ 1.00 12.900 
Sinclairss Oils Corpse eee 00 126.607 
Society Brand Clothes, Inc. 65 10.200 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co.* 1.10 186.990 
South Bend Lathe Works _. 1.60 13.900 
Sparks- Withington, Piccaee foe OS OU 28 
Speed) Oucem Corps An cee 1.00 300 
Spiegel, Inc. aE A PS cat ig 34.834 
Standards Brands. sa = eee eee 1.45 50 
StdgeDred pin ces Corp eee eT () 22.800 
Standard Forgings Corp. 2 80 1.600 
Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) 2.00(1) 88.272 
Standard Oil Co. (N. J.)* — 4.00(1) 60.706 
Standard Oil Co. (QOhi0) (2 ee e200) 29.638 
Standard Steel SPLINE es Comme es 1.75 15.002 
Steines 5 Cost Avo tie spe (M1) 200 
Sterling Aluminum Products} 1.00 7.065 
Stewart-Warner Corp. 5 Be LOO 17.488 
Stone Container Corp. —...__.. _.80 38.000 
Storkline Furniture Corp. ese 00 1.650 
Studebaker Gorp;*" aso 5 eee OB) 86.968 
Sunbeam Corp. (Old). 5071) 7.100 
Sunbeam Corp. (New) 2.50 3.700 
Sundstrand Machine Tool Co. _..  .90 49.200 
Sunray Oil Corp.* 1.00 66.770 
DWLEL. 82, COs gat cae ee Ne ee Bn PAR: 68.784 
Swalteinternational, Iutcdom eee mee 22,190 
MB 
Texas Company Stes S75 44.826 
Thompson Products, Inc. _..__ 3.00 813 
Thor Corporation 1.50 10.500 
Trane Co. EO See ee '()(} 17.650 
Transcontinental & West Air, 2.962 
208 South LaSalle Street 3.00 7.060 
: : U 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corpse =9.2.00 109.901 
United “Air! Lines; sinc! 5. a eee. 19.637 


COMMERCE 


Last Chge. :. 


High Low 
73 734 73 ee 
3” 14 16 HES 
‘ 
4), 3, 4 a | 
105% 84 9g + 3h 
244, 193%, 215%, —I1% 
1914 1914 19% a | 
241% 20 31, = et 5Y 
4 20 21 — 3¢ 
8 534 548 —1% 
191% 15 1514 3% 
17 9 16 = 2 | 
173, 13% aly + 1% 
134 «106———s«d'384 +42 — | 
12 81% 8% fi We 
11 11 i 
7% 47s 7% + 2% 
8 5 71% + i 
4 2% 31% ae 
334, 25 2914, —l% 
1051% 8644 10514 +1914 
144 934 12% "a 
9V4 7% 8% + % 
264% 22 24%, — %& 
194, 18 19,5 
D7 or eT Tie oe = 1% 
648 44 614 + 1% 
44 37 43 + 334 
65% 65% 65% a 
af ene | 294, +2 
41 30% 40 + 814 
6% 34 eo meee 
297, 2254 28 — ioe 
31%, 2% 31% +2 
13 9 12 + 14% 
44 34 44 + 4Y% 
40 31% a == iy 
99 96 gc (ae 
13% 834 11144 — 2% 
29 22 Bi, + 2% 
135, 105% 12% — ape 
2414 19 231% 4 a 
6%, 45% 5 —~ le 
7% 14Vg 1654 Ve 
21% 138% 16% — 3% 
96 93 96 + 3 
16 44, 14% — 334 
10 ii 87% + 1% 
18 18 18 eee st. 
13/4 23/, 24, Os 
10 eee 2 
453, 3614 45% ° + 6% 
7432 6014 67% — 64 
256 PY SB ieee 
20% 12 20% + 5% 
23g 234, 234%; 8 
15 934 11 wD, 
1414 9% 1214 ty 
814 55% 7% memes. 
1644 133%, 16 + 2% 
28 1634 2734 + 65% 
41 3314 38 + 234 
50 28 481/ be 2. 
11h 674-5 “Oy, > ee 
1134 91, 11iZ Vf 
364 275h 86%_”s—sas aH 
11Y 814 94 9. oy 
6554 49% 607% + 1% 
Sve 345% 51s = A 
132 5884" oc 11 ou 
2914 0 2914 + 534 
LIA Mi 17, eee 
50 4214, 50 ah 
4544 34 4445 + 8% 
144% 1034 137% + 2% 
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87 
ee Div. Vol. i 
eenited Corp... The*®=29 0 10(1) 99 ae ped ae pate see 
_ United Corp., phe weNee D ivak tole see 2.919 33 3% 5 + 2% 
United Light & Rwys. Co.* Stock 16.714 su ae: 3% a 
4 U. Braaypsums Coy ote 9.00 200 1091, 109% tee say Ta 
BU. S. Steel Corp. (Old) 3.75(1) 59422 745% 6614 Og «= BY 
erp (NCW) tees 1.00 172.025 261 201, 2614 ee ; 
: HIGHER DIVIDEND RATES 
+ VanDorn Iron Works COs pr ene Belen 5.325 9 6 , FEDERALLY ANSURED ATELY 
eae A PERSONAL SAVINGS = 
w cS) Emre ltr 3 
a. 4 e: 
_ Westinghouse Electric Corp. _ 1.40 ° cae Z 
F White Motor Co, ey get eye es 2h | | spe BEDERALLY INSURE mee 
ORES INCA ee eed é i 
 Wieboldt Stores, Inc. Pfd. ee eee ey gc egg TN > SAVINGS ASSOCIATIONS 
Be Wilson’ & Co.* eet ee 1.00 1.394 117 ae 81 + 3Y% © of our selected Group (Chicago ° 
z Sete Gein. Bankshares Cope a Tareas ioe 1ly% = ih : and Nation-wide) paythe higher ° 
: Woodall Industries, Inc. 1.00 7 ABO 143; 10% 1134 + ly e dividend rates; WHY ACCEPT ‘ 
‘ pola Publishing Co —. 2.048 rie i ae ake 3 (LESS? $ 
rigley, Jr. Co., ae 0 TOG ER Rametere iene wae ime cette ° : 
e ICV rel lees COs be WV Tree os 5.00 100 76 "6 Gere ee ee e Our presentation provides com- S 
Z ° plete data; no cost or fee. e 
4 Y . You are INVITED to visit our ° 
~ Yates-American Machine Co. __ 1.00 e office, telephone o ite; : 
~ Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co... 6.00 oe ay ree + 19; smener ye Ry mall no personel 3 
_ Youngstown Steel Door*+ 1.00 1.085, 1414 113% 12 vice 397, e solicitation. : 
BONDS : 3 
BeerouaransAuth -$5;3 1978. We : : "Insured Safety Has No Substitute’ © 
Peoples Gas Lt. & ees 1963 a lone cae pees so eek 5 
RiGIeESS ete S if eat a el A aaa ] in S U R E B INVESTMENT 
; pos Beis el. b ek ny Ll es 140,822 go 1e14/39~ 111780 ue 1 6/3240. ASSOCIATES 
= Central. & Southwest 71,500 4/1988 256 ee 1/256. 0 = 176 W. Adams Street, Chicago 3, Ill. 
Bemba bes, Systeme seen es ao : oe 1/128 - 1/128 27/128 Phone Financial 6-2117 
Boow “Chemical, 255-20 18/64e me 1S Glee mene 
pecrmebowerrse Lipht t= es 3,500 1/64 ee mies ae: 
RODE OWL: ChISOTIE CiOspeee cee ot a = ES ee 9,000 1/2 1/16 16 ee 
AO nib ccles lat OL is Sco R Way St ten ed ee AE 700 2 1 OC Pi oie Fe 


* Admitted to trading under Section 12(f) of the S.E.C. Act of 1934. 
7 Includes volume and range of all consolidated exchanges. 
(@) Plus Stock. 


vérve PRINTING Pxcee 
SAVINGS AND LOAN ACTIVITY RISES Getting You Down... 


oA EAR of greatly expanded 069,711 at the end of 1948 to 
home building activity in $330,567,661 at the end of 1949, If quality and price are essential, then 
the Chicago area again swelled the while those of insured state asso- | consider the advantages JOURNAL 
volume of mortgage loans written ciations increased during the same | printing offers you. 

by the city’s savings and loan as- period from $232,12],848 to $265,- 
sociations in 1949. The increase 950,984. The combined assets of 
continued a trend that has been federal associations increased from 

apparent in this field since the $357,849,352 to $435,786,664 during ana Pee ee eee 
war’s end. Meanwhile, share capital the year, and insured state asso- Sree tine fae ean 


Small town, low labor rate 
Modern machinery and equipment 


also increased in all three cate- ciation assets rose from $280,259,732 @ Adequate capital, low overhead 
gories of federal, insured state, and to $321,122,100. @ Overnight mail to Chicago. Eight 
non-insured Cook County savings The total assets of 46 non-insured Ben ae rN from Chicago 
and loan. associations. Cook County savings and loan as- ec Exccicncsincll typessommartens 
sociations stood at $36,218,446 at printing 
Mortgage Loans Up the end of 1949, compared with @ Special! prices on Catalogs and 
The number of Federal asso- $30,194,801 for 48 non-insured as- Publications 

ciations dropped during the year sociations at the end of 1948. Write) today. for! somplasiof (owemwrons 
(as indicated in the accompanying Federal Associations and quotations on your next 
table) from 50 to 49; however, this Dec. 31, Dec. 31, printing job. 


numerical change was due simply 1949 1948 
to a reclassification. The number Number of 


6 ee Os F Associations 50 49 
of insured state associations 1N- Mortgage Loans -$330,567,661 $284,009.71 
creased from 80 to 88 during the Share Capital _. 366,947,147 296,856,521 


; Total Assets —. 435,786,664 357,849,352 
eed an ae HE es pis noma, Insured State Associations | 
sured associations declined from 48 Number of P. AP ” ° : 
to 46. Associations ~ 88 80 Co 


Morteage Loans $265,950,984 $232,121,848 
Total mortgage loans of federal guie Capital meiteeaimm WASECA, MINNESOTA 


associations increased from $284,- Total Assets —-— 321,122,100 280,259,732 


Trading on floor of Chicago Board of Trade 


a 


_ Grain Prices Drop 


Despite Support 


HE prolonged downward trend 

' in grain prices which began back 
in January, 1948, continued through 
the first half of 1949. About mid- 
year, however, prices finally rallied, 
but the swing-back had too little 
strength behind it during the latter 
part of the year to bring the market 
up to the levels of comparable 
months in 1948. As a result, grain 
prices for 1949 as a whole averaged 
somewhat lower than during the 
preceding year. 

The midyear market revival came 
in response to authoritative reports 
_ that record quantities of farmers’ 
grain would be removed from mar- 
ket channels as a result of govern- 
ment support programs. At the 
close of December of last year, 
512,795,000 bushels of wheat were 
under loans and purchase agree- 
ments, as compared with 364,330,122 
bushels a year earlier, and farmers 
still had one more month in which 
to take advantage of the wheat 
support program. 
| The year-end report on the 
amount of grain in the support pro- 


gram showed 30,582,878 bushels of 
oats, 27,887,611 bushels of barley, 
40,066,580 bushels of grain sorghum, 
8,806,477 bushels of soybeans, and 
103,928,000 bushels of corn. At 
that date the programs had 30 days 


COMMERCE: 


to go, except for corn. The lastt 
day to take advantage of the corn\ 
program is May 31. 

Of the 1948 crop, 555,638,000)! 
bushels of corn were placed under’ 
loan and purchase agreement. All 
indications are that an even larger 
amount will be impounded this 
year. In addition, 65,908,131 bush- 
els of the 1948 loan corn were re- 
sealed, so that guesses are that the 
government owns more than 400,- 
000,000 bushels. Last year the govy- 
ernment erected bins for the storage 
of grain in: ten states with a total 
capacity of 320,000,000 bushels, and 
bins holding 44,716,000 bushels 
were owned by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation prior to 1949. 
Recently the CCC stated it expects 
approximately 450,000,000 bushels 
of 1949 crop wheat and other grains, 
except corn, to be turned over to 
it in price support operations about 
the last of April, and that, unless 
private interests can provide room 
for 400,000,000 bushels of grain this 


-spring, it will have to expand its 


bin storage capacity. 

When the burden of these ac- 
cumulations will become unbear-~ 
able is’ in question. A short time 
ago CCC offered to sell 100,000,000 
bushels of corn, 13,000,000 bushels 
of oats and 20,000,000 bushels of 
barley for shipment overseas 
through the commercial trade at 
nearly current market prices. 

The volume of trade in grain 
futures last year was larger than in 
1948, chiefly because of greater ac- 
tivity in the soybean market. Wheat 
trade was larger than in 1948 but 


THOUSANDS GRAIN FUTURE 
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MONTHLY AVERAGES BY YEARS 
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e 0 Cin,’ ’ ? 
ah pe aN 
= “4 =| bac ale 
= cD = om ye 
- And everything the experts want! Beauty, long life, 
low upkeep, light weight all count big with men whose 
- business is building. And, incombustibility, another 
j feature of ACOUSTONE mineral acoustical tile, is mighty 
Z important with fire insurance and building inspectors. 
j You’re wise to check and compare as these experts 
_ do—as architects, engineers, and interior designers do. 
Then you’ll discover the nese combination of advan- 
tages that sets ACOUSTONE apart—that means every- 


thing you want in sound control. 


The Finest in Sound Control 


United States Gypsum: cHicaGco 


T. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. OF. 


has everything you want 
in Sound control 


EVERYTHING 
YOU WANT: 


BEAUTY @ 
ECONOMY 


LONG LIFE 


I LIGHT WEIGHT 


INCOMBUSTIBILITY 


Ne) EXPERT PLANNING SERVICE 


Your U.S.G. acoustical contractor will study 
your sound control problems, make recom- 
mendations—entirely without obligation. 
Write us for the name of the authorized 
contractor who serves your territory. 


This folder offers man- 
agement a PERSPEC- 
TIVE on the purposes and 
objectives, hazards, costs 
and general procedure in 
working out sound pen- 
sion and profit-sharing 
plans. On request, with- 
out obligation. Write for 
it today—on your bust- 
ness stationery. 


sineRhy 


que 0 o 


o 
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... for Pension Plans That Endure 


To help Business Management in working out Pen- 
sion and Profit-Sharing Programs that will stand the 
test of both the fat and the lean years is the pur- 
pose of this new folder just coming from the press. 


This folder embodies some of the conclusions 
which our Trust Department has reached through 
serving numerous industrial, utility and other cor- 
porations in the planning and administration of 
Employee Benefit Trusts since 1916. Into it has gone 
more than a generation of specialized experience re- 
lating to benefit trust investments, costs, flexibility 
and administrative practice. May we supply you 
with a copy? 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 


Harris Trust and Savin gs Bank 


Organized as N. W. Harris & Co. 1882 + Incorporated 1907 
115 W. Monroe Street, Chicago 90 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


Everything you're looking forin... 
ELECTRICAL POWER EQUIPMENT 


Chicago Electric has been serving Industry with \ MOTORS 


a complete service as... GENERATORS 


ENGINEERS e REBUILDERS e DISTRIBUTORS TRAGER Gene 


. for 39 years. The next time you have a SWITCHBOARDS 
power problem in your plant or shop give us a CONTROLS 
call — We'll be pleased to SERVE YOU. COMPRESSORS 


CHICAGO Elechric C 


1318 W. CERMAK RD. CANAL 6-2900 CHICAGO 8, ILL. 
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corn and oats volume dropped con 
siderably. f 

Production of grain was agail 
heavy and even though not up t 
the record proportions of 1948 wa: 
in excess of domestic needs anc 
normal export requirements. Euro 
pean wheat needs were reducec 
following harvesting of their crop: 
last summer, and United States ex 
ports of grain for the first sir 
months of the 1949-50 season totalec 
284,000,000 bushels, compared with 
338,000,000 bushels in the corre. 
sponding period the year before. O! 
this amount, 168,000,000 bushel: 
were wheat and flour, which com. 
pared with 270,000,000 bushels a 
year earlier. Other grains, princi. 
pally corn and corn products, ac- 
counted for 116,000,000 bushels. 
compared with 48,000,000 bushel: 
a year earlier. Shipments of corn 
alone totaled 64,500,000 bushels in 
the six months period, against 
22,000,000 bushels in the same pe 
riod the year before. Europe wanted 
more feed grains to support het 
live stock industry, and as a result 
Occupied Germany and Japan got 
most of the wheat shipped. 

The Chicago price level for wheat 
was affected because too much sof 
type winter wheat accumulated in 
Chicago elevators and at points east 
of Chicago. Production of _ thi 
wheat was larger than usual, while 
export demand was largely for hare 
wheat. Kansas City and Minneapo. 
lis markets maintained substantial 
premiums over the Chicago price 
where normally they should have 
been at shipping cost discounts. 


Corn Crop Smaller 

The corn crop, finally estimated 
at 3,377,790,000 bushels, was 304, 
000,000 bushels less than the 1948 
record production, but it was aug 
mented by a carryover supply ol 
700,000,000 bushels of old crop 
corn, the largest of record, so that 
the total amount available on Oc 
tober 1, 1949, was larger than it wa: 
a year earlier. 

Farm use of corn was heavier in 
1949 than in 1948, and promises tc 
increase further in the coming year. 
Primary markets received 346,376, 
000 bushels of corn for the season 
ended September 30, 1949, com 
pared with 233,843,000 bushels ir 
1948. There was, however, no heavy 
accumulation of corn at termina 
markets since the excess moved intc 
consumptive channels. 


GRAIN FUTURES VOLUME 


Volume of sales in bushels of wheat, corn, 
grains combined, on the Chicago Board of Trade. 


oats and soybeans, and total of all 


(000 omitted) 


All Grain 


Corn Oats Soybeans Total 
January 243,804 74,703 213,330 772,883 
February 387,178 99,255 232,059 1,054,230 
“March 246,327 58,311 176,041 747,337 
Ay DIU ee 202,997 52,732 131,431 675,717 
May 168,949 57,125 137,792 691,459 
(une ne ae eee 164,320 44,627 116,260 781,455 
NS SS aa ea 195,202 112,860 - 157,586 1,001,974 
August 211,368 76,305 227,167 862,052 
September 150,349 51,979 221,663 736,904 
~ October 126,316 43,503 340,967 731,140 
Pyovember 2 eS 234,323 46,827 319,160 878,399 
madecember \ 2.2 2 195,327 58,625 271,595 811,646 
Total 3,617,785 2,526,460 776,852 2,545,051 9,745,196 
Total 3,208,209 3,739,934 1,647,819 522,620 9,153,955 
Total 4,294,240 3,839,151 2,780,632 18,875 10,933,602 
Total 277,950 GONABEL DEB = 4,401,595 
Total 2,044,704 SOOO IRIE) 7,213,608 
Total 1,584,436 182,468 6872501 Sap cen eee 5,656,700 
Total 1,825,161 204,761 691,327 445 4,754,756 
- Total 1,905,649 1,287,348 318,669 193,762 4,677,490 
- Total 3,800,866 783,918 371,395 994,466 6,280,353 
Total 5,444,785 898,930 298,733 134,971 6,986,633 
Total 5,026,736 1,444,357 381,886 79,943 7,141,504 
Total 5,683,442 1,495,336 215,182 23,478 7,497,441 
Total 10,889,144 2,546,361 898,987 27,318 14,680,435 
Total 7,342,880 1,995,674 896,907 11,838 10,454,557 


CASH GRAIN PRICE RANGE 


Range of cash grain prices (contract grade) for the year 1949, with comparisons 


= WHEAT 
= 1949 1948 
‘January Dera re A DIV @ ha. - $2.98 @$3.1814 
February 2.95 ED 245Z@ 2.983, 
March 245 @ 2.61% 
April 248Y2@ 2.6414 
_ May 2.42 @ 2.5514 
fune 2.28 @ 2.4534 
july 2.22Y%@ 2.39 
NUTT S ae ae a a ee ee ; .003/4 2.1534@ 2.26 
“September : ; 2.213%4@ 2.27 
SOctober : : 2.2414@ 2.3014 
_November 2.28 @ 2.4014 
December 2.3314@ 2.42 
1949 1948 
aang ee $1.383,@$1.5114 $2.61 @$2.86 
SOUR, eS ee ee eee 1.1542@ 1.381% 2.0414@ 2.67 
UB aoe ee eee ee 1.2934@ 1.4134 2,30) @) 2:37, 
EE Gla a ag SSS an eee ieee 1.3614@ 1.4334 2.2334@ 2.4214 
ee te ee. 130 @ 141% 2.27 @ 2.56% 
re eR eee 1.3134@ 1.40 2.291,@ 2.63 
rm erie Se 1.38144@ 1.4514 2.02 @ 2.73 
Reps a a 22 @VA2 1.78 @ 2.32 
BSD LEM etye ieee este 1.2814@ 1.3634 1.59: @ 2.17 
Me pier pret 2h lll @ 1.38% 1.3734@ 1.83 
vember to 1.13 @ 1.35 1.37. @ 1.52 
Stall pre eS See 1.2914@ 1.35 142 @ 1.50 
OATS 
1949 ae ae eae 
RaTy  — 32 $0.743/4 @$0.92 $1.3334 @$1.5314 
february 2 ee a ee 67Y,@ 851% 1.0914@ 14134 
SRRRE OY = 2a Se ee eee 72 @ 80% 1.26 @ 1.43 ° 
1 =e 68Yo@ .82 1.1514@ 1.38% 


65 @ 7163/4 1.11 @ 1.28% 
6314@  .6534 I7Y%4@ 1.30 
1Y%2.@ 1.07% 


Ee Sk 5834@_ .744 712 @ 80% 
Be exter ise eee a 63° @ 5.14 74. @ _ .801%4 
ae oe ene 6U@ 174 12@ 86Y% 
Bw OyeMl belig 9 = see a 7234@_~ 81 844%2@ .93 


Dip@ 84,  .83%4@ - 92 


December 


1947 


$2.14 @$2.41 


9.24 @ 2.39 
2.63 @ 2.89 
2.73 @ 2.75 
268 @ 2.73 
2.3415@ 2.70 
2.26Yr@ 2.44 


2.3444@ 2.56% 
254Y4@ 2.9234 


2171940 3.1614 
2.96 @ 3.151% 


3.064@ 3.12 


1947 


$1.3134@$1.3814 
1.364,@ 1.6114 
1.5912@ 1.9414 
1.60 @ 1.8914 


1.651%4@ 1.96 
1.913%4@ 2.27 
211 @ 2.65 
226Y%@ 2.90 
23114@ 2.95 
2.31 @ 2.75 


239 @ 2.6614 


2.5434@ 2.71 


1947 
$0.80 @$0.95 
8334@ 1.01 
9114@ 1.06 


91 @ 1.01% 


.9534@ 1.08 


9614@ 1.13% 


14@ 1.17 


97 @ 1.18% 
1.08 @ 1.30% 
1.0914 @ 1.3214 


1.1514@ 1.37 
1.2514@ 1.39 


9] 


KLEIN TOOLS 


for 
LINEMEN 
ELECTRICIANS 
MECHANICS 


Mathias who LE LN 2: «& uns 


3200 Belmont Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


CONTINENTAL 
CAN 
COMPANY 


€ 


METAL CONTAINERS * CROWN CAPS AND CORK 
PRODUCTS * PAPER CUPS ¢ FIBRE DRUMS 


PAPER CONTAINERS ¢ PLASTIC PRODUCTS 


BARLEY 
1949 1948 
$1.45 @$1.66 $2.80 @$2.83 
115) @ 147 a a WS 
1.04 eid a eee 
98 @ 141 240 @ 2.43 
93 @ 1.25 1.70 @ 2.50 
1.30 @ 141 1.36 @ 1.78 
1.05 @ 1.7 1.26 @ 1.78 
1.14 @ 1.62 143 @ 1.63 
1.00 1.15 @ 1.64 
i Sa ae 1.16 @ 1.69 
_ 104 @ 1.35 1.15 


GRAIN FUTURES PRICE RANGE 
DECEMBER WHEAT 


DECEMBER CORN 


92 
January 
February 
March 
April 
eh) 
[ie <a 
Oy eee 
August BE eS 
September -——— 2 
Wctober == 
November -—— 
Mecem bers — 
1949 
January -.... $2.0674,@$2.14 
Repruary 1.81 @ 2.0634 
March 22 2 — 1.86354@ 1.967% 
AW eh) Sees 1.9074@ 1.99% 
IME Wi ee oe 1.8912@ 1.99% 
uleges= es 1.8914@ 2.037% 
quUlysr eee 1.9712@ 2.093, 
PAUIBUSE gee 2.0174@ 2.093% 
September -.  2.0644@ 2.163% 
October. = == 2.11 @ 2.15% 
November 2.0834@ 2.1914 
December 21714@ 2.233% 
1949-50 
| Rie fe . $1.9234 @$1.967% 
lyst 191Y4@ 2.03% 
PAU TAS top oes 1.99 @ 2.05 
September _- 2.01144@ 2.091% 
October. = = 2.0634@ 2.113% 
November ___.. 2.09144@ 2.1414 
December __ 2.10 @ 2.16% 
an uicinyer eesti eh ee es 
VET RUDY Meee ees A tate 5S 
Matin: 
April 
Mave ge. =>. i, 
£949 
January __. $1.3034,@$1.361% 
February - 1004@ 1.315% 
1.1614 
1.1834 
1.1814 
1.1734 
1.195% 


1.1114@ 1.175% 


September 1.1454@ 1.1914 
October= 2. = 115 @ 1.19% 
November __ 1.1634@ 1.303, 
December 1.2734@ 1.323% 

1949-50 
June - $1.1874@ $1.21 
yutlvare: 119 @ 1.22% 
August LI554@ 1.223% 
September 1.1934@ 1.2334 
October 1.1934@ 1.235% 
November _ 1.2014@ 1.3214 
December ad! Qieli33l/5 
January os : 
February 
March 
April 
May 

1949 
January - $0.6714 @$0.7214 
February 54I,@ .677% 
March 577R@ 6414 
April .6034@ .645% 
May 5774@ 6314 
June 57TIA@ .61% 
July 6034@ .613% 
August cee 6354@ _ .673/, 
September _.. 65 @ .6814 
October : 67144@ .731%4 
November __. T2Y%2@ .78% 
December  _...- 13Yo@ .78V%4 


1948 

$2.48 @$2.6334 
2.1134@ 2.5454 
2.1334@ 2.3014 
2.2434@ 2.41% 
2.25Y,@ 2.3514 
2.2773@ 2.3414 
2.25742@ 2.34 

2.1934@ 2.2814 
2.22144@ 2.27 

2.2372@ 2.3014 
2.27V@ 2.417% 
2.34 @ 2.43% 


$2.09 @$2.28 
2.08Y@ 2.211% 
21234@ 2.3014 
2.0614@ 2.23 
2.1334@ 2.39 
227V@ 2.5634 
2.5034,@ 2.9114 
2.7414@ 3.1234 
2.8614@ 3.20% 
2.99 @ 3.16 


MAY WHEAT : 
1948-49 1947-48 
$2.26 @$2.323%4  $2.0414@$2.2614 


2.20Y,@ 2.311% 
2.1134@ 2.233, 
2.124%@ 2.197,  2.4634@ 2.86 

2.1654@ 2.2114 2.6314@ 2.99 

2.1914@ 2.324 2.75 @ 3.0634 
2.2414@ 2.333, 2.89 @ 3.031% 
2.1814@ 2.2754  2.8514@ 3.06% 
196Y2@ 2.20% 229 @ 2.90 

212 @ 2.20, 2.29 @ 2.525% 
2.137R@ 2.264%, 2.3634@ 2.543% 
2.1634@ 2.27 2.4034@ 2.4914 


2.09 @ 2.3534 
2.23 @ 2.521% 


1948 
$1.84 @$1.97 
153 @ 1.901% 
154 @ 1.72%, 
1.64 @ 1.79 
1.6334@ 1.73 
1.6614@ 1.7334 
147 @ 1.6814 
1.36 @ 1.49 
1.3554@ 1.4254 
1.36°%%@ 1.44 


$1.3514 @$1.54 

1.3814@ 1.57% 
1.5214@ 1.653, 
1.6154@ 1.9514 
1.9414@ 2.3014 
2.1014@ 2.4854 
2.1334@ 2.38 


1.3614@ 1.48 2.25 @ 2.62 
140/,@ 1.46144 2.50 @ 2.65 
MAY CORN 

1948-49 1947-48 
$1.65 @$1.74 $1.49 @$1.625% 


150 @ 1.68 1.58144@ 1.8934 
1.4074@ 1.527% 1.8914@ 2.263, 
1.3934@ 1.4634 2.19 @ 2444 
1.3914@ 14544 2101%2@ 2.3414 
140 @ 1.52% 2.1914@ 2.56 

1.457%4@ 1.51 2.443, @ 2.593% 
1.3934@ 1.4954 2.50 @ 2.703, 
1.10 @ 1.40 L.I2Y,@ 2.5314 


ee 


1.2574@ 1.35% 2.0784@ 2.3114 
13114@ 1.3614 2.125%%@ 2.3414 
1.3134@ 1.38 21714@ 2.3614 
DECEMBER OATS 
1948 1947 
$0.87 @$0.9514 : 
J/6 @ 911% Ab diet BR Se} Yay 
30 @ 87%  $0.6714@$0.735% 
u9 5 
pee 8914 105%@ 157, 
0L4144@ .86% 721.@ 8334, 
B43/, @_ .88 T874@ 881 
7434@ .8534 84 @ .947% 
1352@ .77\% I1YZ@ 1.105% 
.7134@ 715A L.03Ye@ 1.24 
1333@ .7834 1.06 @ 1.2314 
1714@ 8614 1.1074@ 1.28 


804@ _ .90 1.207%@ 1.2934 


1947 
e130 
“1.60 @ 1.75 
1.66 @ 248 
169 @ 2.47 
165 @ 2.52 
1:70 @ 2.70 
185 @ 2.82 

1946 


$1.72 @$1.80Y% 
1.80 


1.8034@ 1.8314 
1.8314 
1.8314 
1.8314@ 1.984% 


1946-47 
$1.86, @$1.96 
1.80 @ 1.953, 
1.84 2.03 


$1.4434 @$1.4614 
1.4614 
1.3614@ 1.73 
1.291446@ 1.47 
1.30 @ 1.441% 
1.321446@ 1.48 
1.26 @ 1.3734 
1.28 @ 1.37 


$1.2814 @$1.4134 
1.2354@ 1.3214 
1.2614@ 1.327% 
1.26144@ 1.30% 
1.3034@ 1.5554 
5114@ 1.884 
55 @ 1.82 

594@ 1.8514 


et 


1946 
$0.6914 @$0.80% 


JT72@ 807% 
T6Y4@ 8214 


77 @ 82% 
.7934@_ .83 
8114@_ .88 
7044@ 9014 
6934@_ .75 
71 @ .79% 


‘T3Y%@ 8514 
12 @ 823% 
T1,@ 871% 
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DISPLAYMASTER 


the Ring Binder that 


STANDS, SITS 
or LIES FLAT 


to get your prospect's attention 


At a flip of the fingers, it becomes a 
hard-hitting sales tool. Displaymaster 
props up at a 30° angle when prospect 
is standing, 60° when prospect is sit- 
ting. This better vision means better 
presentations. Sets up and takes down 
in a flash; no fussing with gadgets. 


SEND FOR FREE 


FOLDER 


Sales Tools, Jue. 


1226 West Madison Street 
Canal 6-5802 
CHICAGO 7, ILL. 


SIXTY-ONE YEARS 
OF RELIABLE SERVICE 


ESTABLISHED 1889 


George S. Lurie 
Company 


GEORGE S. LURIE, 
HARRY L. SHLAES 
(Partners) 


A. E. NEUBERG 


REAL ESTATE 


Business and 
Industrial Properties 


Sales — Appraisals — 
Management 


120 South La Salle Street 
Chicago 3, Illinois 
FRanklin 2-0370 
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Mok than quadrupled trading 
ft in onions lifted volume on the 
Chicago Mercantile Exchange in 
1949 to the second highest level in 
‘the 30-year history of the exchange. 
Reversing a downward trend of the 
“previous year, trading in futures 
rose to 151,000 carloads, represent- 
ing a dollar value of almost $1,000,- 
000,000. Pacing the market, onion 
trading accounted for 57 per cent 
of the year’s near-record volume. 
Egg futures, usually the principal 
commodity traded, but this year 
second to onions, held within a 

comparatively narrow price range 
_ during the first half of 1949. ‘This 
fairly stabilized price trend was at- 
_ tributed to the fact that supply and 
demand factors tended to balance 

during that period. . Although 
_ spring production was abundant, ‘t 
_ was readily absorbed by hatcheries 

and by huge government purchases 
of dried eggs. Normally a con- 
_ siderable portion of the spring 
_ surplus is placed in storage. 


Egg Prices Drop In Fall 


In 1949, however, because of un- 
certainties of fall and winter de- 
mand, very little surplus reached 
refrigerated warehouses. By mid- 
year it was evident- that reserve 
supplies in storage would be the 
smallest on record, and _ futures 
prices reflected this condition by 
working irregularly higher until 
mid-September. At that point the 
October delivery contract made its 
high for the year at 56% cents a 
dozen. Fresh eggs became consider- 
ably more plentiful than usual dur- 
ing the Fall and tended to deflate 
the market for storage eggs. In 
the resulting decline, futures prices 
tumbled as much as 24 cents a 
dozen, while fresh egg prices broke 
from a high of 63 cents to 33 cents 
a dozen in three months’ time. 

Activity in butter futures lagged 
chiefly because of the government 
butter buying program. Volume de- 


ercantile Exchange 


Trading Soars 


clined to less than half its 1948 
total. Hedging operations were 
curtailed, since the butter trade was 
inclined: to protect itself by selling 
immediately to the government. 
The government found it neces- 
sary to purchase some 110,000,000 
pounds of butter to fulfill its ob- 
ligation to support butterfat at 90 
per cent of parity. "The November 
future declined from an early 
Spring high of 60.25 cents to 55.19 
cents, but rebounded in the Fall 
when business among butter dis- 
tributors improved. 


Onion Trade A Feature 


Onions were easily the feature of 
the 1949 market, with more than 
85,000 carloads traded, as com- 
pared with 21,000 in 1948. With 
30,000 pounds of onions to the car, 
more than 2,500,000,000 pounds 
changed hands. Volume of trading 
was attributed to both a better 
understanding of the market and 
hedging possibilities by producers 
and handlers and a larger specula- 
tive interest. ‘The onion futures 
market climbed sharply during the 
critical growing season under the 
influence of adverse crop reports 


FUTURES PRICE RANGE 


Shell Eggs 

(Cents per dozen in units of 14,400 dozen) 

Open High Low Close 
INaya NIGER) 46.50 49.75 46.50 49.75 
OYeligg Ie oe 44.90 56.75 44.80 53.00 
NOV LO s0 seerenes 47.90 53.50 41.85 50.15 
ID, EE) a. 47.50 49.05 35.00 38.75 
eb, IR 46.00 46.00 27.50 27.85 

Butter 


(Cents per pound in units of 19,200 lbs. 
for Mar., 1949, — 20,000 Ibs. for later 
deliveries) 


. Jan., 1950 _.. 58.50 61.00 54.75 60.50 
March, 1949 _. 60.50 58.50 62.00 58.25 
Nov., 1949 _—— 60.00 60.25 55.75 59.50 
Onions 

(Per 50-lb sack in units of 30,000 lbs.) 
Feb., 1949. $2.31 $2.32 $ .84 $1.04 
March, 1949 . 2.00 2.09 79 == 1.55 
Nov., 1949 _— 1.30 3.85 1.26 3.08 
Jan., 19502 = 1.60 4.25 1.40 1.47 
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A Sound Investment 
that pays good dividends 


Investigate the possibilities of 
owning a Ben Franklin or Fed- 
erated store on an owner-man- 
ager arrangement. Your capital 
establishes the business, a capa- 


ble manager runs it for you, and 
Butler Brothers Distributor Store 


program provides all necessary 
retail guidance and assistance. 


Write today for full particulars. 


BUTLER BROTHERS 


K. B. BREWER 
Development Manager 


Chicago, Illinois 


MIXED 
LAWN GRASS 
SEED 


ALSO 


KENTUCKY BLUE 
GRASS 


RED TOP 
WHITE CLOVER, ETC. 
for 


PARKS, CEMETERIES 
GOLF COURSES, IN- 


DUSTRIAL PLANTS and 
ESTATES 


J. OLIVER JOHNSON 
SEED CO. 


PHONE MONroe 6-6580 


WHERE PRECISION COUNTS 


COUNT ON... 


THRUST BEARINGS © ANGULAR 


e SLEEVES 


@ A survey of your high precision parts 
requirements by Aetna engineers may 
bring you important economies. For, here 
at Aetna, besides top quality ball and roller 
bearings, you will find today’s most ad- 
vanced facilities for producing an infinite 
variety of miscellaneous precision Partsnes 
to whatever hardness or precision finish 
you need . . . at prices usually below your 
Own production costs. Complete labora: 


Os CONTACT BALL BEARINGS 
SPECIAL ROLLER BEARINGS » BALL RETAINERS ¢ HARDENED AND GROUND WASHERS 


BUSHINGS 


tory control and exceptionally strict inspec- 
tion procedures will guard the quality of 
your parts from start to finish. Our variety 
of tools and dies are so extensive that most 
parts can be produced to fit your require- 
ments without extra expense of special 
tooling ... even should you require washer- 
type parts up to 38” O.D. Send your prints 
for recommendations and estimates. No 
obligation. 


AETNA BALL AND ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 4600 Schubert Ave., Chicago 39, Illinois 
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and forecasts of a sizeably smaller 
crop than last year. 

On September Ist some 2,200 
carlots traded hands — more than 
any one day’s trade in all com- 
modities in the mart’s history. Fu- 
tures prices reached a peak in late 
Summer when the January delivery 
| Tose to $4.25 and the March fu- 
ture reached $5.50 per 50-pound 
‘sack. During the Fall, however, 
markets made a complete about- 
face as the harvest exceeded the 
most optimistic expectations. As a 
result, the January, 1950, contract 
slumped to $1.95 while the March 


1950 delivery contract dipped to 
$2.45 per sack. 

In June 1949, the exchange 
added futures contracts in dressed 
poultry. The institution of a gOv- 
ernment support program in late 
June severely curtailed futures trad- 
ing, but totals of more than 12,500,- 
000 pounds were considered good 
for a new futures contract. Late in 
1949, the exchange also began ex- 
tensive improvements to its floor 
facilities, which have now been-al- 
most completed. These include new 
trading boards, improved lighting, 
an acoustical ceiling, and air con- 
ditioning. 


‘Meat Production Up 


EAT production reached an 
unusually high level in the 
United States last year. Livestock 
raisers turned out some 22,636,000,- 
000 pounds of meat on the hoof, 
_ exceeding their 1948 production by 
slightly more than one _ billion 
pounds. Meanwhile, meat* exports 
dropped to a low figure of 100,000,- 
000 pounds, with the result that the 
United States actually imported 
_ more meat last year than it ex- 
ported. : 
Heavy production exerted itself 
in the livestock markets where meat 
prices during 1949 dropped sharp- 
_ ly below the preceding year’s levels. 
As a result, the total value of cattle, 
calves, hogs, sheep and lambs 
slaughtered during the year, includ- 
ing animals butchered on farms, 


AVERAGE VALUE PER HEAD OF LIVESTOCK RECEIPTS 


DOLLARS 


was estimated at $8,359,889,000. 
This figure ‘compared with $9,569,- 
584,000 in 1948, the highest such 
figure on record, and with $9,496,- 
751,000 in 1947. The declining 
price level meant that even with a 
billion more pounds of meat pro- 
duced in 1949, the total value of 
this output was below the 1948 
level. 

The largest gain in production 
was in hogs; almost 1,000,000,000 
pounds more pork was brought to 
market in 1949. Pork tonnage in- 
creased to 11,120,000,000 pounds, 
lard excluded, as compared with 
10,246,000,000 pounds the previous 
year. In only three years in history 
has there been a greater volume of 
pork and’ two of them were war 
years. The gain in output of beef 


DOLLARS 
300 


300 CALVES 


GATILED We 


HOGS SHEEP, LAMBS 


250 


250 


200 


200 
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150 
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OUR STUDY OF 
YOUR OPERATIONS 
AND PROCEDURES 
WILL DISCLOSE— 


Vv 


NEEDED 


CORRECTIVE MEASURES 
for STRENGTHENING 
ORGANIZATION and 


V 


PROJECTED POTENTIALS 
for INCREASING the 
PRODUCTIVITY and 

EARNINGS of LABOR and 

REDUCING UNIT COSTS 


R. G. BOCK ENGINEERS 
industrial Mangement 
Administration * Production © Sales 
1951 Irving Park Road, Chicago 13 


PEIRCE 


WIRE DICTATION: SYSTEM. 


e STREAMLINED 
e PUSH BUTTON CONTROL 
@ CARTRIDGE LOADING 
e FAST REWIND 
@ EXACTO LOGGING CARD 
@ POSITIVE CORRECTION 


A. K. ANDREWS CO. 


624 So. Michigan Ave. Chicago 5, Ill. 
Telephone WAbash 2-1339 
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over 1948 was mostly offset by the 
decrease in veal, lamb and mutton. 

Production of lard in 1949 was 
2,700,000,000 pounds, largest in five 
years, against 2,368,000,000 pounds 
in 1948. In only three years of 
record was lard production heavier. 

Beef output totaled 9,640,000,000 
pounds in 1949 and 9,181,000,000 
pounds in 1948. In only two years 
was beef production heavier and 
the record high was 10,428,000,000 
pounds in 1947. 


Less Veal Produced 


There were 113,000,000 pounds 
less of veal produced in 1949 than 
in 1948. The total of 1,306,000,000 
pounds was the smallest in six years. 
Production of lamb and mutton 
amounted to only 570,000,000 
pounds. the smallest since 1922. 

The sheep and lamb _ industry 
continued to suffer from the effects 
of the war. A shortage of experi- 
enced men to tend flocks on the 
range, plus OPA restrictions on 
prices at a critical time, caused a 
general liquidation of breeding 
since the war 
There are signs now, how- 


stock during and 
years. 


-ever, that flocks are being rebuilt. 


Meat experts believe that produc- 
tion of all meats will increase in 
1950. There is need for larger pro- 
duction because of gains in popula- 
tion and the ability of more people 
to buy meat. 

All classes of meat animals, ex- 
cept sheep and lambs, sold for less 
money per head and per hundred 
pounds in 1949 than in 1948. Cattle 
were valued at $3,875,975,000 in 
1949 and $4,283,400,000 in 1948; 
calves at $545,184,000 as compared 
with $624,841,000 the year before; 
and hogs at $3,653,550,000 in 1949 
against $4,308,289,000 in 1948. 

While the average price of cattle 
in 1949 at $25.90 was down $5.45 
from the previous year’s average, 
the sharpest reduction on record 
during a year, a new top of $43.50 
was paid for some prime steers and 
it was the third highest cattle aver- 
age for all time. The market was 
weakest during the early months of 
the year and staged a surprising 
comeback in the Fall months. 

The average price of hogs in the 
Chicago market for the year was 


$5.25 a hundredweight below that 


STEEL DUMP BODIES 


COMMERCIAL BODIES 
PUBLIC UTILITY BODIES 
LUMBER ROLL-OFF BODIES 

REPAIRING. PAINTING 


LETTERING 


INFRA-RED DRYING OF PANE — over 1000 bulbs 
RAILROAD DETECTOR CAR BODIES 
GASOLINE AND FUEL OIL TANKS REPAIRED 
STEEL FABRICATION 


Shear capacity — 12" x 12’.09” 
250 ton hydraulic press brake - 14-0” 


501 West 33rd Street . 


e = Sat. eee y % 
NSP wy GERI NIN sy 


JACOB PRESS’ SONS, INC. 


MOTOR TRUCK EQUIPMENT 


BOulevard 8-6182 


HYDRAULIC HOISTS 


GRITBLASTING 


. Chicago 16, Illinois 
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of 1948. This was one of the sharp; 
est declines in the history of the 
trade. The year’s average droppec 
to $18.25 but compared favorably 
with previous years with the excep: 
tions of 1948 and 1947. 


Hog Receipts Rise 

The Chicago Stock Yards handled 
the largest hog receipts in’ three 
years and forecasts are that the 
current year will see a still larger 
movement. The price break, whichi 
brought the level down to the 
government support basis at times, 
is not expected to curtail produc- 
tion of hogs since» the corn belt 
states at the close of 1949 held big) 
stocks of corn for livestock feeding.: 

Farmers marketed hogs at lighter 
than usual weights the past year, 
despite the huge amount of corn 
available for feed and the favorable: 
corn-hog price ratio which prevailed 
most of the year. Uncertainty and. 
the fear of a severe decline in prices: 
kept hogs flowing to market at rela- 


tively light weights. Quality of hogs 


was high throughout the. year. 


Receipts of livestock at Chicago as pub- 
lished in the annual report by Union 
Stock Yards and ‘Transit Company of 
Chicago; and valuation of various species: 


CATTLE 
No. of Head Value 
1949 _ - 1,850,491 $472,880,120 
1949) ent eee 1,694,195 490,966,520 
1947S ee 2 089:438 459,580,537 
1946 1,959,549 321,109,070 
1945 2,390,676 336,771,282 
1944 2,339,829 286,835,566 
1943 _ pees 2,143,129 295,948,020 
BN ee 
1949 i 164,104 $6,683,384 
1948 _ 187,645 8,288,028 
1947_ 271,229 10,975,610 
1946 194,243 6,151,128 
194 i= os en ae 229,584 6,241,725 
1944. 27308 Sete 287,335 7,485,579 
1943 . 216,899 5,779,791 
HOGS 
1949s $8,425,952 $162. 90451 7m 
1948 eye een SS EO 205,776,650 
1947/2 ee ees 3,317,949 216,796,532, 
94 Gy eas See es G4 S40) 169,022,074 
1945 See oe SESE Ge BO 139,597,700 
[9445 eee 6, 018,098 205,857,771 
1943 os en 5,791,541 216,839,342 
~ SHEEP AND LAMBS 
1949 tt poe 1 622,862 $15,190,186 
[94 8cectst RAS eee 888,447 21,393,447 
1947S tee See 968,094 20,718,750 
1946 te ee e735 22,785,621 
194 ps Se elas 1,874,566 24,061,185 
ihe fe Ne Re SS FOUN 24,895,772 
1943. 2,389,871 30,313,204 


AVERAGE. VALUE PER HEAD OF 
LIVESTOCK RECEIPTS AT 


CHICAGO 
1949 1948 1947 1946 
Cattle $257.00 $290.00 $219.95 $163.87 
Calves _ 41.00 44.00 40.47 31.67 
Hogs 47.45 62.25 65.34. | 47.73% 
Sheep, : 
Lambs 24.50 24.25 21.40 15.33 
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Chicago strengthened its claim to the title ’“commercial printing center’ 


Korth photo 


Printing Volume 
. Off Slightly 


mHICAGO’S huge printing and 
Cc publishing industry experi- 
a enced another high-volume 
year in 1949, although both sales 
and tonnage volume did drop off 
from the exceptionally high levels 
of the previous year. The Graphic 
-Arts Association of Illinois estimates 
‘that tonnage volume for 1949 dipped 
about five per cent below 1948, 
while dollar sales are estimated to 
have declined to $675,000,000, as 
compared with $682,000,000 in 1948. 
In 1947, estimated dollar sales for 
Chicago area plants amounted to 
$650,000,000. 

The decline in printing and pub- 
lishing volume was generally at- 
tributed to a nationwide decline in 
magazine advertising linage and cir- 
culation, both factors tending to 
diminish the number of actual 
pages printed during the year. 

Employment in the industry, in 
Chicago as well as throughout the 
nation, also turned downward dur- 
ing the year. Not only were fewer 
persons employed, but overtime work 


also declined. ‘This decline con- 
tinued a trend that began in Oc- 
tober, 1948, and by November, 
1949, total printing and publishing 
employment in the Chicago area 
had fallen to 70,100 from 76,700 a 
year earlier. The latter statistics 
are estimates of the Illinois Depart- 
ment of Labor. 


Few Employment Gains 


Of the many segments of the 
city’s printing and publishing in- 
dustry, only newspapers and period- 
icals showed employment gains in 
1949. This upturn came after the 
end of the 22-month typographical 
union strike in September, 1949. 

Chicago continued, however, to 
strengthen its claim to the title of 
“commercial printing center” of the 
nation during 1949. Unlike many 
other industries, printing and pub- 
lishing includes an exceptionally 
wide variety of enterprises. So far 
as the overall industry is concerned, 
New York continues to outstrip 
Chicago by a wide margin, largely 
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MATERIAL 
HANDLING 


Cost accounting has proved that mate- 
rial handling, while adding nothing to 
product value, frequently accounts for 
10 to 20% of the manufacturing dollar. 


Today’s laber and material costs em- 
phasize the importance of reducing this 


|expense through improved material 


handling methods — thus maintaining 
or improving profit margins. 
Mercury’s 36 years’ experience in the 
material handling field is available to 
you at no cost or obligation. For con- 
sultation on your particular handling 


| problem, ask a Mercury Sales Engineer 


THE MERCURY MANUFACTURING CO. 


4162 South Halsted Street 
Chicage 9, Illinois 


| TRACTORS * TRAILERS ° LIFT TRUCKS 
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rp AEADIA 


SYNTHETIC 
RUBBER 


There is no great chemical secret nowadays about syn- 
thetic rubber. Its ingredients are generally known 
throughout industry. But there /s a great difference in 
the methods, equipment, personnel and inspection in 
its manufacture. Acadia Synthetic rubber, wherever 
employed, is widely recognized as “‘tops.”’ 


Your Insurance 
A gainst Complaints 


Practically all products in the durable goods fields are 
made up of many parts. Some have a very modest 
function and rarely are considered by the buyer. But 
when one of these components (synthetic rubber for 
example) is poorly made and service is required, the 
high reputation of your product suffers. So insist on 
the best—insist on Acadia Synthetic Rubber. Here are 
a few reasons: It is processed by the very latest me- 
chanical equipment—is held to closest possible toler- 
ances for non-metal cut and molded parts — unusual 
attention given to maintain uniformity of quality— 
maximum elasticity, resilience, plasticity—greater re- 
sistance to oil, heat, light, wear, age, etc. 

Acadia Synthetic Rubber is available in sheets, tub- 
ing, strips, channel, extrusions, molded and cut parts, 
washers, seals, etc. Specify the particular character- 
istics desired. Acadia engineers are prompt in helping 
you determine the compound and qualities to best 
meet your requirements. 
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ger PIL Li Leen 
“ret A Extrusions + Molded Ports ee PRODUC 
VISION WESTERN FELT WORK 
4035-4117 Ogden Avenue, Chicago 23, Mlinois 
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because the New York-Northeaster) 
New Jersey area is the world’s pri 
cipal center of newspaper, period! 
cal and book publishing. ! 

In the field of commercial prini 
ing, however, New York and Ch 
cago could both make a case foc 
leadership. Chicago is the home ox 
the world’s three largest commercia: 
printing enterprises: the Cunee 
Press, Inc., W. F. Hall —Printigg 
Co., and R. R. Donnelley & Sons 
The three firms handle the bull 
of the larger national printing cont 
tracts for major magazine, mai 
order house catalogues, and busii 
ness and telephone directories. From; 
Chicago presses come such high! 
circulation magazines as Life, Time: 
Cosmopolitan, Good Housekeeping: 
Liberty, Harper’s Bazaar, House 
Beautiful, Esquire and Coronet. Ir 
addition, the city’s presses turn ous 
a tremendous volume of pulp 
magazines and paper-covered “pock: 
et” books. One firm alone turned 
out some 127,000,000 of the latter 
in 1949. 


Comparison With N. Y. 


Actual statistics, however, are 
meager in the commercial printing 
field. According to the most recent 
Census of Manufacturers in 1947, 
New York had 1,987 commercial 
printing houses while Chicago had 
only 852. Oddly, however, the 
Chicago houses employed more 
printers and had larger payrolls, 
but in terms of what statisticians 
refer to as “value added to product” 
New York was a trifle ahead of 
Chicago. Lacking accurate current 
Statistics, it is anybody’s guess how 
the two cities stand today. 

As was the case in most other 
industries, Chicago’s printers and 
publishers tended to spend less last 
year for plant improvements than 
they had in early post-war years. 
Many _ large-scale modernization 
projects have now been completed, 
bringing virtually to a conclusion 
one of the biggest expansion pro- 
grams in the history of Chicago's 
printing and publishing industry. 

Some indication of this tremen- 
dous growth is indicated by the 
fact that the Territorial Informa- 
tion Department estimates that in 
the period 1945 through 1949 an 
estimated $42,156,000 was spent for 
printing plant and equipment in 
the Chicago area. Peak of the ex- 
pansion came in 1947 when the 
investment was $24,186,000. 


1950 


“Utilities Make Big 


Expansion 


HE demand for Chicago's 
| public utility services—electricity, 
gas and telephone — continued 
ast year at or above the record levels 
established in 1948. ‘The fact that 
‘this consistently strong demand 
prevailed despite a reduced tempo 
of general industrial activity re- 
flected a continuing uptrend in the 
area’s residential and _ industrial 
population. 

Meanwhile, all three of the area’s 
utility companies moved toward the 
completion of gigantic postwar ex- 
‘pansion programs. 


ELECTRICITY 


NE day last July a huge elec- 

tric generating unit, using a 
new type furnace, aptly called the 
“cyclone,” swung into action at 
Commonwealth Edison Company’s 
Fisk generating station. As the 
new furnace began the process of 
converting coal into electric power 
at the most efficient ratio yet at; 
‘tained, another landmark was 


passed in the greatest expansion 
program in the history of the group 


New 150,000 kilowatt turbo-generator at Fisk station of Commonwealth Edison 


of utilities which serve some 1,500,- 
000 electric customers in Chicago 
and Northern Illinois. 

With the new 150,000 kilowatt 
generating unit brought into service 
at the Fisk Station, the second of 
six major expansion projects, which 
ultimately will add 774,000  kilo- 
watts to the system’s. total generat- 
ing Capacity, was completed. The 
first 107,000 kilowatt unit went 
into operation at the Calumet 
station in 1947. The new Fisk 
unit brought the system’s — total 
generating capacity, as of December 
31, 1949, to 2,545,000 kilowatts. 

In addition to the new Fisk 
unit, attention also centered upon 
Commonwealth Edison’s new Ridge- 
land Station where two generat- 
ing units, each of 150,000 kilowatt 
capacity, were in the course of con- 
struction in 1949. More than 2,000 
men were at work on the station, 
which alone will have sufficient 
generating capacity to serve a city 
of 600,000 population. 

One generating unit at Ridge- 
land is scheduled to be in service 
late in 1950 and the second in 
1951 — more than four years after 
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THE COUNTRY’S 
MOST FRIENDLY 
COMPANY OFFERS... 


% Modern and attractive agent’s and 
general agent's contracts to those 
looking for a permanent connection. 


% Complete line of Life Insurance poli- 
cy contracts from birth to age 65 
with full death benefit from age O 
on juvenile policy contracts. 


% Complete line of Accident and Health 
policy contracts with lifetime benefits. 


Individual Family Hospitalization con- 
tracts with surgical, medical and 
nurse benefits. 


Complete substandard facilities. 


Educational program for field man. 


STRONG, PROGRESSIVE 
COMPANY 


Older than 85% of all ‘legal reserve 
life insurance companies 


Company’s Expansion Program 
Offers 


Openings in California, Florida, 
Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, 
Missouri, Nebraska, 
Dakota, Ohio, 
ot Hawaii 


IIlinois, 
Minnesota, 
New Jersey, North 
Wisconsin and Territory 


NORTH AMERICAN 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
of Chicago 


Cc. G. Ashbrook, Vice President—Director 
of Agencies 


North American Building, Chicago 3, | 


BESLY 


CHICAGO 


DISTRIBUTORS OF PRODUCTION 
& MAINTENANCE SUPPLIES 
& EQUIPMENT 


ABRASIVES 

BRASS & COPPER IN SHEETS, RODS, 
WIRE & TUBES 

BRASS FITTINGS 

BEARING BRONZE 

BELTING @ V BELTS 

CHUCKS @ DRILL & LATHE 

CUTTING TOOLS @ TAPS, DIES, 
DRILLS, SAWS, REAMERS 

ELECTRIC DRILLS, SAWS, GRIND- 
ERS, HAMMERS 

GRINDING WHEELS 

HOISTS & TROLLEYS 

MACHINERY @ LATHES, DRILL 
PRESSES, BELT SANDERS, SAWS 

MACHINIST TOOLS 

PACKING MECHANICAL 

PIPE TOOLS 

SCREWS @ SOCKET, SET & CAP 

TOOL HOLDERS 

VISES ®@ BENCH, PIPE 

WRENCHES 


Charles H. Besly & Company 
118-124 N. Clinton St., Chicago 6, IHinois 
Telephone: FR 2-1222 
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The ROMANTIC 


IVA 


NHOE 


eS 


7th Wonder of Chicago 


The Ivanhoe Restaurant, named after Sir Walter Scott's immortal 
story ''lvanhoe" is reminiscent of a day long past when men 


loved, lived and played hard. 


Strolling from room to room is like passing through the glorious 


enchantment of long ago. 


The Catacombs with its wierd 


passages and haunting skeletons, Friar Tuck's Cellarage and 
the Dungeon Bar, the Black Knight's Inn, and Sherwood Forest 
are but a few of the attractions of this interesting Supper Club 
which makes an evening here adventurously different. 


Us SO, .NiES ee. 


Our chefs are noted for creating UNUSUAL dishes that appeal 
to the epicurean. Marvelous food—DELICIOUSLY PREPARED. 
FULL COURSE DINNERS FROM $2.50. NO COVER OR 


ADMISSION CHARGE. 
ENTERTAINMENT 


DELIGHTFUL—arranged to please the most divergent tastes. 
DANCING to music of our most popular Orchestras. Delightful 


Outdoor garden trout stream . . 


. FIVE distinctive BARS 


and KING RICHARD'S Playhouse for private parties. 


3000 N. Clark St. @ 


GRaceland 2-277] 


ONLY 10 MINUTES FROM THE LOOP 


9 
REDUCE COST ° 
oS 
@ 
bs) 


Of Handling and Postage 
Waste with 


Triner Postoffice Scales ¢ 
@ 
@ 


© TRINER SALES COMPANY ° 


325 W. Huron St. Chicago 10 ® 


Tel. SUperior 7-3670 


WRITE FOR FOLDER 


DE LEUW, CATHER & 
COMPANY 


Consulting Engineers 


Transportation, Public Transit and 


Industrial Problems 


Industrial Plants Grade Separations 
Railroads 


Expressways 
Subways Tunnels 
Power Plants 


A 


150 N. WACKER DRIVE, 
CHICAGO 6, ILL. 


Municipal Works » 


fey 
COMMERC? 
preliminary work began. Ridge 
land is being designed so that add] 
tional units can be economical]! 
added to its basic facilities wher 
necessary, to raise its Capacity from 
300,000 to 600,000 kilowatts. 
Ridgeland will also be thi 
nation’s first electric generating sta: 
tion to be fully equipped with thi 
cyclone-type furnace which efficient 
ly burns crushed rather than pow 
dered coal. In addition, Ridgeland’! 
two generating units will consuma 
less than one-third the amount 0: 
coal per kilowatt-hour producec 
than is consumed by _ Edison’. 
oldest units. 


Statistics On Plant 


Some idea of the size of the 
Ridgeland construction work can 
be gained from these statistics: the 
project requires 11,000 tons of 
structural steel, 6,000 tons of rein- 
forced steel, 2,200 tons of steel 
sheet pilings, and about 100,000 


| cubic yards of concrete (enough to 
| build a 32-mile, two-lane highway). 


When completed, the two Ridge- 
land units will burn 180 tons of 


_ coal per hour and be served by a 
| storage yard holding half a million 


tons of fuel. 

Work also progressed last year 
on two other building projects in 
the system: a 107,000-kilowatt unit 
at the Joliet Station of the Public 
Service Company of Northern IIli- 
hois (which went into service in 
February, 1950), and a_ 110,000- 
kilowatt unit at the Waukegan 
Station of the same company. The 
latter unit is scheduled for comple- 
tion in 1952. 

Meanwhile, last year, total elec 
tricity sales of the group which in 
addition to the Public Service Com- 
pany of Northern Illinois includes 
Western United Gas and Electric 
Company and Illinois Northern 
Utilities Company, closely approxi- 
mated the all-time record level of 
the preceding year. Significantly, 
total electricity demand continued 
at this exceptionally high plateau 
despite a general decline in  in- 
dustral activity in the Chicago 
area. ‘The continued growth of 
the Chicago area, from both an 
industrial and residential stand- 
point, was partly responsible for 
holding electricity demand at this 
level. 
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GAS 


G* consumption by general cus- 
tomers of the Peoples Gas Light 
and Coke Company in the Chicago 
area again moved upward in 1949, 
reflecting a steadily increasing de- 
mand upon pipeline facilities in 
the mid-continent area. Total gas 
sales to the company’s general 
customers 
therms during the year, an increase 
of slightly more than 11 per cent 
over 1948. 


@ Dut, despite the fact that gas 
availability in the Chicago area 
was increased last year by the com- 
pletion of a second pipeline to the 
Texas-Oklahoma area, some 48,000 


families who had asked for «gas | 


for home heating still remained 
on the waiting list for service at 
the end of 1949. This steadily in- 
creasing demand spurred efforts to 
raise capacity by the addition of 
a third pipeline, extending from 
the lower tip of Texas to Joliet, Ll. 


New Pipeline Company 


In July, 1949, the Texas Illinois | 


Natural Gas Pipeline Company, 
a newly formed subsidiary of Peo- 
ples Gas, filed application with the 
Federal Power Commission seeking 
authority to build the new pipe- 
line and hearings on the applica- 
tion were to begin in February, 
1950. Also, late in 1949, sufficient 
reserves were obtained in the Gulf 


Coast area of Texas to supply the | 


initial needs of the  1,200-mile 
third line, which initially is ex- 
pected to have a delivery capacity 
of about 300,000,000 cubic feet 
daily. Ultimately, as compressor 
capacity is added, it is planned to 
have a capacity of 500,000,000 cubic 
feet daily. The latter is equal to 
the output of the present dual 
pipeline system which serves the 
Chicago area. 

Commenting upon the increasing 
demand for gas, Peoples Gas de- 
clared, “Studies indicate that Chi- 
cago and the other areas supplied 
by Natural (Gas Pipeline Company 
of America) will require the very 
impressive total of about one bil- 
lion cubic feet of natural gas daily 
by the winter heating season 1956- 
1957.” 

The year 1949 was also significant 
for the Peoples Gas Light and 
Coke Company in that it marked 


reached 516,822,028 | 
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BE THRIFTY 
. .. In Fifty 


ONE PHONE CALL... ONE DELIVERY, 
saves your time and expedites arrival of 
everything you need in Electrical Supplies 
... IN ONE LOAD! 


Call 


ANdover 3-1500 


_ 15 TRUNK LINES FOR QUICK SERVICE 


EFENGEE’S HUGE STOCKS 
and big buying power, 
means you get it when you 
want it... at the most 
favorable prices . . . with- 
Bout trying here and there. 
Over 10,000 items carried 
for immediate delivery! 


You Name It. . WE DELIVER IT. . Fast! 


e BONUS SERVICE, too . . . because Efen- 
gee’s experienced men are qualified to 


WIRE CABLE help you on both big and little electrical 
CONDUIT problems . . . the correct size wire, the 
MOTOR SWITCHES right switch . . . proper fuse, etc... . all 
CONTROLS the way through the thousands of items 


carried for your selection as needed. This 
friendly extra service gives Efengee cus- 
tomers all the advantages of high-priced 
electrical consultants without cost! If you 
want to be Thrifty in Fifty, open an ac- 
count with 


WIRING DEVICES 


CONSTRUCTION 
MATERIALS 


POWER TOOLS 
LAMPS ° FIXTURES 
APPLIANCES 


EFENGEE 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLY CO., INC. 


663-671 WASHINGTON BLVD., CHICAGO 6, ANpover 3-1500 


1950 Serving Metropolitan for over 30 Years 


1919 


America’s Leading Supply 
and Equipment House for 
Hotels, Restaurants, Clubs, 
Hospitals and Institutions 


Here you will find the most complete selec- 
tion of china, glass, silver, white goods, kitchen 
equipment and utensils, janitors’ supplies, paper 
goods, furniture, floor coverings . . . and a 
staff eager to supply your needs in the most 
efficient manner possible. 


IF ITS FROM 


aN 


ITS RIGHT 


atBERT PICK Co.1Nc. 


2159 PERSHING ROAD, CHICAGO 9 ~~ PHONE Virginia 7-2800 


MODERN METAL UNITS FOR ADVERTISING AND MERCHANDISING 


ILLINOIS TRAVELING MEN'S 
HEALTH ASSOCIATION 


Broad and Liberal 
Health and Accident Insurance 


For All Preferred Risks 


R. F. CAVENAUGH, Secretary 
332 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 90, Illinois 


FOR DISPLAYING » DISPENSING - DEMONSTRATING - SERVICING 


Catinels: Racks + Hands + Frames. Signs 
CUSTOM DESIGNED FOR YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


AMDCO units are daily display- 
ing every type and size and shape 
of product for America’s Great 
Merchandisers. Keep your goods in 
a Telling position, in Selling Condi- 
tion with AMDCO displays. 


as a : 
AtPROvEE ates tiear 
‘ ) 


— Benguny | 


perirery 


on company letterhead for 
MERCHANDISPLAY 
BOOK 


AMDCO can design— and produce in market-blanketing quantities 


CHICAGO and NEW YORK; Reply to: 4624 W. Nineteenth St., Chicago 50, Illinois 
in s x bien) Ss 
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COMMERG 
the first full 12-month period du: 


ing which it was the principa 
participant in a completely int# 


| erated natural gas system. In Dd 


cember, 1948, Peoples Gas hai 
completed its purchase of all © 
the remaining outstanding share 
of the capital stock of Natural Ga; 
Pipeline Company of America an) 
Texoma Natural Gas Company (1: 
which it had held minority stoc: 
‘terest since 1931). Thus, in 194¢ 
Peoples Gas became the majo 
company in a system serving cua 
tomer companies in a six state are: 
with a combined population o 
more than 6,300,000 persons. 


TELEPHONES 


.NE amenity of modern, peacet 
time living returned to the 
Chicago area last year. For the 
first time since the war, you coulc 
call the telephone company request 
ing that a phone be installed ir 
your home and — in the grea 
majority of cases — find the famil 
iar green service truck drawing uf 
to your door the next day. 

The biggest expansion program 
in the history of the Illinois Bell 
Telephone Company had finally 
brought back “next day service” 
for virtually all telephone custom- 
ers in the Chicago area. After eight 
years of long waiting lists, the num- 
ber of unfilled orders for telephone 
service had been reduced to about 
9,000 at the end of 1949, compared 
with a peak of 103,000 four years 
earlier. Last year’s level was not 
quite down to the telephone com- 

(Continued on page 110) 


TELEPHONES IN USE 


Thousands 
of Stations 


°o 
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Candy Industry 


(Continued from page 64) 


also marked a decline from 1947’s 
$956,000,000. Despite last year’s 
decline, however, most candy 
makers believe the 1950 industry 
outlook is as bright. 


Chicago's position as U.S. candy 
capital was acknowledged in the 
most recent Census Bureau survey 
of manufacturers in 1947. Of the 
1,686 confectionery manufacturers 
in the nation, 141 are in Illinois, 
123 of these in Cook County. IIli- 
nois producers account for 31.72 
per cent of total U. S. candy dcl- 
lars, with Chicago firms providing 
29.18 per cent of the state total. 
Nearest competitor is New York 
State which produces 11.85 per cent 
of total U. S. candy at wholesale, 
with New York City accounting for 
e per cent. 

g Drop Sharper Than For U.S. 
An odd trend in the candy in- 
dustry is the fact that Chicago and 
Statewide producers have been ex- 
periencing somewhat steeper de- 
clines — both in volume and in 
dollar sales — during the past few 
years than have competitors in 
other areas. Sales of 46 leading 
Illinois producers declined an es- 
timated 14 per cent between 1948 
and 1949, while 266 major pro- 
ducers throughout the country re- 
ported a sales drop of only 12 per 
cent. (Estimates based on ten 
months figures for 1949.) 

In a study of 291 identical candy 
manufacturers for the years 1947 
and 1948, the Department of Com- 
merce took particular note of the 
Illinois trend. This study involved 
47 firms doing 77 per cent of the 
total manufacturing volume for the 
state. Poundage sales of the 47 Illi- 
nois firms dropped 4.8 per cent in 
1948 and dollar sales dropped 7.8 
per cent, while countrywide sales 
as a whole rose 3.2 per cent in 
1948 in volume and 6.5 per cent 
in value. 

The same survey showed that 
Illinois producers priced their 
candy below the national average. 
The average price per pound of 
the 47 Dllinois firms was $.314 in 
1947 and $.304 in 1948 against a 
national average of $.367 and $.375 
in 1947 and 1948, respectively. 

These figures, however, are not 
as alarming as they may appear. 
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eota Problem? 


one that 
GOOD PRINTING 
might solve? 


It S O ° it may very well be that we can help you. 


The chances are that we can show you one or several sam- 
ples of our work that hit close to your problem. Maybe 
some that scored bull’s-eyes for others, and contain ideas 
that will work equally well for you. 

Why not put your problem up to us? Tell us 
about the results you are after. Let us look through our big 
files of samples. See what we can turn up to help you get 3 
off on the right foot. 

It costs nothing to see the samples. You do 


not commit yourself in the slightest by talking things over 


with us. 
Small inquiries and orders are welcome— 
as well as large! Call us today! 
The Lakeside Press 
R: R. DONNELLEY & SONS COMPANY 


350 East Twenty-second Street 


Chicago 16 


PRINTERS ¢ BINDERS ¢ ENGRAVERS ° LITHOGRAPHERS 
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PLATING FOR EITHER PURPOSE 
APPEARANCE OR PROTECTION 


Nickel Electro Tin 


Brass 


Copper 


Electro Lead Electro Zinc Cadmium 


Oxidizing Bright Nickel 


Burnishing Deburring 


MERCIL 


First Name in Plating 


ESTABLISHED 1876 


B. MERCIL & SONS PLATING COMPANY 


1901 to 1919 West Fulton Street 
Phone SEeley 3-0102 


Chicago 12, Illinois 


Seeereoemapenne commen 


i 
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Yc FRIDEN 
UW WU 


ee this New Fully Automatic Calculator provides a new standard 
of comparison for all figure-work. See this amazing calculator... . 
Learn an ease of operation never before experienced by users of 


calculating machines ... Ask for a demonstration on your own work. 


FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE AGENCY 


Gree eR OG EXRySias li NiGe 


A Oi eS22 W AUB ASS i 262133 13) 4aeeey Gu GrATG Om 


DEARBORN . PLE ESWNEOseS 


| sales 


COMMERC 


Part of the decline shown by Ill 
nois candy makers has been due 
fire losses suffered by one of state 
largest candy companies. This 
cago firm estimates its direct fin 
losses at 15,000,000 pounds of pri 
duction in the last four months 
1948 and 5,000,000 pounds in th 
first half of 1949. 

Another reason for the dispr¢ 
portionate sales decline of Chicag; 


candy makers is the heavy con 


centration of five-cent bar pre 
ducers in the area. In 1948 nationa 
of five cent bars were 0) 
I4 per cent in terms of pound! 
and more than half of Chicago: 
candy output is in bar goods. 
Employment in the confectioner1 
and related products industries ii 
the area of Cook, DuPage ana 


Lake (Ind.) counties average 
17,400 in the first quarter of 194¢ 
later statistics are not available 


This was off from 1948’s averag: 
employment of 18,200. Later figure: 
are expected to bring the 1949 aver 
age up, inasmuch as the candy in 
dustry enjoyed a heavy volume ir 
the last quarter of 1949. 


Steel Industry 


(Continued from page 57) 
ready have been mentioned, others 


| of importance are as follows: 


Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. 
Completed construction early im 
1949 of a new battery (No. 16) of 
77 coke ovens at Gary Steel Work: 


_ which will increase coke production 


1,000 tons per day, started rebuild. 
ing No. 13 coke oven battery, te 
be finished early next year, and 
initiated construction of large sin 


_ tering plants at the Gary and South 


Chicago steel plants to proces: 
powdery iron ore to useable size 
and to recover iron from_ blas: 


furnace flue dust. These are sched. 
uled for completion during 1950 
At its Gary Sheet and Tin Mill 
the company modernized its 80 
inch hot strip mill, a three-stanc 
cold reduction mill and put intc 
production a new 48-inch con 
tinuous terne coating line. A 48 
inch continuous strip galvanizing 
line to replace some existing facili 
ties is being completed. Carnegie 
Illinois has also announced a nev 
program designed to increase prod 
uction of cold-reduced sheets in th 


‘Chicago district by about 200,00¢ 


tons a year. 


\ ARCH, 1950 

| National Tube Co:: Completed 
installation of 13 new furnaces at 
Gary, Ind., plant for heating pierced 
seamless steel tubes so they can be 
rolled to specified sizes. An addi- 
tional seamless mill will be built 
soon at Gary. 

American Steel & Wire Co:: 
Placed in operation at Waukegan 
its new stainless steel wire mill. 
With a capacity of 500 tons per 
month, it is one of the largest 
Stainless steel wire producers in 
the country. Product will be rounds 
Yinch and finer and certain sizes 
of flats. 

Inland Steel Co.: Spent $25 mil- 
lion last year toward its $125 mil- 
lion postwar expansion program. 
Stul has under construction the 
hew battery of 65 coke ovens at 
Indiana Harbor. Work is continu- 
ing on the modernization which 
will increase steel ingot production 
by 600,000 tons, or 1714 per cent 
by TOD 1: 


Youngstown’s Expansion 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co.:: 
Has scheduled for completion by 
midyear 1950 its new  butt-weld 
pipe mill at Indiana Harbor to 
produce sizes from 1 to 4 inches 
diameter. When operation starts, 
the company will discontinue pro- 
duction of lapweld pipe in the 
Chicago area. The new facilities 
will include two galvanizing units. 

The f.o.b. mill system of steel 
pricing plus the impact of steadily 
rising freight rates are encourag- 
ing metalworking manufacturers to 
transfer present operations or to 
establish new ones at pointse close 
to steel supply. For the most part, 
such movements have been toward 
centers where more steel is pro- 
duced than is consumed. Chicago 
is not in this category, neverthe- 
less, it is benefiting to some ex- 
tent by such migration. An ex- 
ample is the recent announcement 
by the Budd Co., Philadelphia, 
that it will build a stamping and 
assembly plant in Gary for, the 
manufacture of auto bodies and 
parts for its customers in the Chi- 
cago area. Heretofore, the fabri- 
cating of body parts for these cus- 
tomers has been carried on in the 
company’s Detroit plant. 

This trend is bound to continue 
unless Congress gives approval to 
some acceptable form of freight 
absorption. 
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The Beauty of Glass 
Aa Ysed hy 


Industry and Commerce 
Is Definitely 


A Business Asset! 


900 WEST CERMAK ROAD 


SERVICE HEADQUARTERS FOR 
ALL TYPES OF GLASS 


tr FOR IDEAS BIG STOCKS of Glass for every purpose, 
ON GLASS are available for IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
FOR to you from our two huge Chicago Ware- 
CONSTRUCTION houses. You can call us any time for Re- 
AND placement Glass, Office Partition Glass, Desk 
REPLACEMENT Tops, Mirrors, Thermopane, or whatever 
you may need. Complete information and 

t technical help on Glass for any special pur- 
PLANT pose is yours for the asking! If you plan to 
AND OFFICE remodel or build, contact us now for ideas 


MODERNIZATION and literature. 


DISTRIBUTOR ¢ Libbey-Owens-Ford 
CALL MOnroe 6-9800 QUALITY Ve PRDOUCTS 


PLATE GLASS «WINDOW GLASS © GLASS BLOCK ¢ TUFFLEX GLASS ¢ MIRRORS GLAZING 


ROLLED & FIGURED GLASS © THERMOPANE e VITROLITE © SAFETY GLASS e WIRE GLASS 
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Banking Service 
at the Fair 


For your convenience 

The Canadian Bank of Commerce 

has a banking office on the grounds of 
the Trade Fair. Our officers will be glad 
to assist in establishing desirable trade 
connections in Canada and in 

providing information on Canadian 
industry, foreign exchange regulations, 
etc. We invite you to make the 

fullest use of our facilities. 


Branches, Correspondents 
the World Over 


With representation in over 100 lands, 
this Bank offers importers and exporters 
up-to-date information on world-wide 
trade conditions through departments 
specially trained to facilitate 

foreign operations. 


Special Market 
Information 


Over 550 branches throughout Canada 
staffed by men who know the country 
thoroughly from a business viewpoint, 
enable us to supply authoritative 
information to businessmen interested i 1 
this country’s rich markets, raw 
materials or industries. 


nn eee 


Canadian International Trade Fair 
Toronto — May 29 to June 9 


K OF COMMERCE 


Head Office: Toronto 


550 Branches across Canada and in 
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MIDDLE WEST 


Reviews of Middle-western Companies 


By DANIEL F. NICHOLSON 


HORTLY after World War II 
ended in 1945, Nash-Kelvinator 
Corporation launched the most ex- 
tensive program of expansion and 
improvement in its history. Fac- 
tories were remodeled, enlarged 
and modernized, additional plants 
were purchased or constructed at 
Kenosha and Milwaukee, Wis., 
Grand Rapids and Detroit, Mich., 
El Segundo, Cal., and Toronto, 
Canada. 


_ Expensive new equipment was 
installed, and the company spent 


a third series of cars in a price field 
lower than that of its present States- 
man models. The company did not 
state just how low the price of the 
forthcoming cars will be, but there 
have been broad hints that they 
would be competitive with Chev- 
rolet, Ford and Plymouth. | 


The $1,000 Car? 


Even more recently Nash-Kelvi- 
nator has received a great deal of 
attention by showing publicly the 
prototype of a $1,000 Nash car. 
George W. Mason, president of 
the company, said Nash may 
manufacture this car if there is a 
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SPECIALISTS 
For more than 23 years 


The nation’s greatest show manggers rely 
on our experience to supply handsome 
and durable furniture and accessories— 
on time—anywhere. 


° CONVENTION 
¢ TRADE SHOWS 

° EXPOSITIONS 

2) We Ship Anywhere - 


RUGS 


Chromium 
Tubular 
and 
Office 
FURNITURE 
Phone 


MONroe 
8-6293-4 


Exposition Furniture 
and Service Company 


-additional millions for the design 
of new automobile and electric ap- 
-pliance models, and for tools to 


1063 W. Washburne 


prospect for annual sales of 100,000 Chicago 8, Ill. 


units. The car is a two-passenger, 


produce them. In the aggregate ex- 
penditures for new plants, equip- 
ment and tools in the period from 
October 1, 1945, to September 30, 
1949, amounted to $44,795,526. In 
addition the company made avail- 
able to certain of its foreign and 
domestic subsidiaries a total of 


$5,971,896. 
Improvement And Expansion 


These large expenditures were in 
part necessary to expand plant 
capacity to meet the vast accumu- 
lated demand for automobiles and 
electric appliances, but they also 
improved the company’s position 
for the inevitable return of strong 
competition by establishing a_bet- 
ter balance in production capacity 
and a reduction in manufacturing 
costs. 

Competition did return last year 
to the fields in which Nash-Kelvi- 
nator operates. The company’s an- 
nual report for the fiscal year to Sep- 
tember 30, 1949, stated: “Compe- 
tition became keener as the year 
progressed. Consumer preference, 
based upon product design, quality 
and price, again became the fore- 
most consideration in achieving 
volume production and_ sales.” 

Recently Nash-Kelvinator an- 
nounced its intention to introduce 


European type vehicle, stripped of 
every accessory that can be dis- 
pensed with. If a decision is made 
to produce the car, about a year 
would be required to put it in 
production, Mason said. 


The Nash Motors 
the company now manufactures 
two series of passenger cars. The 
Ambassador series in the medium 
price field, and the Statesman 
series (formerly the “600”) in the 
low-medium price range. During 
the 1949 fiscal year, this division 
produced a record 139,521 cars, an 
increase of 16 per cent over the 
preceding year despite a severe in- 
terruption to production at the 
height of the selling season because 
Ost Al prolonged strike at a supplier's 
plant. The 1949 fiscal year’s output 
was helped by the opening of the 
new assembly plaut in El Segundo, 
Gal. in October 1948." The prin- | 
cipal Nash automobile plants are 
in Kenosha and Milwaukee, Wis. 


Division of 


The Kelvinator Division manu- 
factures electric ref i§ igerators, | 
ranges, home freezers, and such 
commercial products vending 
machines, beverage ice | 
cream cabinets, and 
units. The appliances are marketed | 
under the tradename “Leonard,” | 


as 
coolers, 
condensing | 


Serving the Greatest Number 


of Clients for the Longest Time 


Building dince 1892 


S. N. NIELSEN 
COMPANY 


BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION 


CHICAGO 22 


GEO. H. GRUENDEL 
and COMPANY 


Pension and Profit Sharing 


Trusts 


Insured or Self Administered 
Employee Disability Programs 
Deferred Compensation Plans 


2040 Lincoln Park West 
Chicago 14 
BUckingham 1-3146 
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The members of the Illinois Association of Con- 
sumer Finance Companies believe that the in- 
terest of the public can best be served through 
the voluntary formation and observance of eth- 
ical standards and practices rather than through 
exclusive reliance upon official enforcement of 
laws governing the small loan business. 


We subscribe to the following principles: 


(1) The foundation of the small loan busi- 
ness is confidence, which depends upon 
expedient service and fair dealing. 


(2) Business should be maintained as a con- 
structive agency in community life, af- 
fording considerate and responsible 


sources of credit for 
able security. 


those without bank- 


Thirty-five States, including Illinois, have en- 
acted and maintain adequate laws to regulate 


and supervise the small 


loan business. Our 


members are urged to assist and cooperate with 
proper authorities in effective enforcement of 
laws governing the business. 


ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION 
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Manufacturers of 


Rods, Wire and 
Extruded Shapes in 
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CHICAGO EXTRUDED 

METALS COMPANY 

1602-1642 South 54th Ave. 
Cicero 50, Ill. 
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as well as under the “Kelvinator 
label. | 
Output of household appliance 
by the Kelvinator Division was ai 
a new high during the 1949 fiscai 
year at 620,060 units, but its com 
mercial appliance production fel) 
below the 1948 peak because many 
independent manufacturers using 
Kelvinator commercial condensing 
units in home freezers, vending ma: 
chines, water coolers, and so on 
experienced a sharp decline in de: 
mand for their products. Dollan 
sales of appliances for the fiscah 
year were down 2.3 per cent fro 
the all time record set in 1948. 


Nash-Kelvinator has five uncon4 
solidated subsidiaries, Kelvinator of: 
Canada Limited (75.81 per cent 
owned), Kelvinator Limited, Eng-~ 
land (100 per cent owned), Nash: 
Motors of Canada Limited (100! 
per cent owned), Refrigeration’ 
Discount Corp., a 100 per cent! 
owned finance company and Ranco: 
Incorporated (61.67 per cent 
owned). These companies did the: 
largest volume of business and re- 
ported the best earnings in his- 
tory in fiscal 1949. Dividends of 
$636,735 are included in the cor- 
poration’s 1949 income, while its 
share of their 1949 profits, not in- 
cluded in income, was $1,856,181. 


Formed By Merger 


Nash-Kelvinator Corporation as 
constituted today is the result of a 
merger early in 1937 of Nash 
Motors Company and Kelvinator 
Corporation. Its story from then 
to the present divides naturally 
into three parts. Approximately 


| four years were devoted to develop- 


ing new autos and appliances and 
improving old ones. Nash Motors 
introduced its “600” series of cars, 
now the Statesman series, in Octo- 
ber, 1940, to compete in the low- 
medium price field. Kelvinator and 
Leonard appliances were given a 
thorough going-over from the 
triple standpoints of design, engi- 
neering and manufacture. The re- 
sult in both 1940 and 1941 was 
that the Nash and the Kelvinator 
divisions showed a greater rate of 
gain in sales than did the automo- 
bile and appliance industries as a 
whole. 


Net sales, earnings, and working 
capital established new records in 
the fiscal year ended September 30, 
1949. Sales were $364,193,360, an 
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} increase of 20 per cent over 1948. 
7 Net earnings amounted to $26, 
é 299, 930, equivalent to $6.04 a share 
on the 4,341,109 shares of common 
stock outstanding, compared with 


$20,132,954, or $4.63 a share, 


the preceding 
table shows 


year. 
sales, 


in 


‘The following 
earnings 


and 


me adends for the past ten years: 


_ Years ended 


Sept. 30 Sales 

1940 $ 73,489,574 
1941 122,045,258 
1942 82,061,475 
1943 184,936,361 

1944 274,436,332 
1945 183,050,533 
1946 121,556,012 
1947 250,262,581 
1948 302,860,264 
1949 364,193,360 


Net Earnings 
$ 1,505,151 
4,617,052 
3,828,755 
4,115,550 
3,065,290 
2,492,638 
2,582,274 
18,097,697 
20,132,954 
26,229,930 


—Per Share— 
Earn- Divi- 
ings dends 
$0.35 $_._ 
1.07 
0.89 
0.96 
0.71 
0.58 
0.59 
4.16 
4.63 
6.04 


Net working capital at Septem- 
stood at $71,822,366 
*compared with $63,777,477 a year 
earlier and $38,929,529 at the end 


eper 30,1949, 


-of the war. 


Dividends 


Conservative 


A comparison of annual divi- 
_dend disbursements with per share 
earnings shows the conservatism of 
the company’s dividend policy dur- 
ing the past four years of large 


_ earnings. 
net 


income was retained 


A large proportion of 


in the 


business to improve plants, prod- 
ucts and financial strength, at the 
_ temporary sacrifice by stockholders 
of a high dividend return which 
could have been justified by earn- 


ings. 


At their meeting December 


1, 1949, however, directors declared 
a special dividend of 75 cents for 
the first quarter of the 1950 fiscal 
year, in addition to the regular 
payment of 35 cents per share. 
This is interpreted as probably in- 
dicating a more liberal dividend 
policy in the future, based upon 
the probability that the company’s 
major postwar capital needs have 


been 


taken care of. 


Capital re- 


quirements for the introduction of 
the new series of cars to be intro- 
duced this spring, and the more dis- 
tant possibility of additional capi- 
tal needs should the company de- 
cide to produce its much-talked- 
about $1,000 car, must be reckoned 
with, however, in appraising the 
company’s dividend outlook. 


The company’s report for the 
quarter ended December 31, 1949, 


first in 


the current fiscal year, 


showed net earnings of $4,215,849, 
or 97 cents a share, as compared 
with $5,859,289, or $1.35 a share, 
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in the like quarter a year ago. 
Automobile production was Sus- 
pended for three weeks in Novem- 
ber because of the steel strike and 
for the balance of the quarter ran 
at only 400 per day compared with 
700 daily before the strike. 

As of September 30, 1949, Nash- 
Kelvinator had long term debt 
outstanding in the amount of $20,- 
000,000, payable at the rate of 
$2,000,000 annually from 1954 to 
1961, and $4,000,000 on September 


30, 1962. During the 1949 fiscal 
year the company reduced its long 
term debt by $10,000,000, of which 
$8,000,000 represented the prepay- 
ment of installments due over the 
coming four years. 

Capital stock of the company 
consists of an authorized 5,000,000 
shares, $5 par value per share, of 
which 4,341,109 shares are out- 
standing. The stock is listed on the 
Midwest Stock Exchange and _ the 
New York Stock Exchange. 


Utilities Make Big Expansion 


(Continued from page 102) 


pany’s “normal” backlog of three 
to four hundred service requests, 
but even delayed orders were being 
accommodated in a matter of days. 

Also last year, the telephone 
company speeded up its servicing 
of many other types of customer 
requests, for example, those asking 
single and double-party lines. The 
backlog of such service requests 
was pared from 100,000 to 62,000 
during the year. Meanwhile, the 
number of telephones in operation 


in the territory served by Illino's 
Bell reached a new high of 2,495,- 
000, representing a net gain of 93,- 
000 during the year. Residential 
installation accounted for 82. per 
cent of this increase. 

The telephone company’s $93,- 
800,000 investment in new plants 
and equipment in 1949 was the 
second largest in its history and 
brought the total outlay for ex- 
pansion in the last four years to 
$339,000,000. [The annual record 


> 
a 


COMMERCE: 


for this period was reached in 19488 


when $112,400,000 was thus spent. 
The major 


building  projectss 


completed during the year included | 


the new Irving and Stewart ex- 
change buildings; additions 
Beverly and Edgewater exchange 
buildings and the large warehouse 


to) 


> 


occupied jointly with Western 


Electric Company, and 
South Coin Center, designed to 


the new’ 


handle all phases of public tele-. 


phone operations. 


Outside Chicago, completed proj- : 


ects included new exchange build- 
ings at Highland Park, East Moline, 
Wheaton, Libertyville and Glen- 
view, and building additions at 
Oak Park, Cicero and Springfield. 

While the bulk of Illinois Bell’s 
postwar investment has been aimed 
at improving telephone service, the 
company has also been accommodat- 
ing special service needs of industry. 
The company~ is working jointly 
with its parent organization, Ameri- 
can Telephone and “Telegraph 
Company, on the construction of 
two radio relay systems, Chicago- 
New York and Chicago-Omaha. 

In 1949, the company also in- 


“AND THAT WORD,” says Elsie, the Borden 


Cow, “‘is quality!” 


Elsie knows whereof she speaks! For 93 years 
The Borden Company has faithfully developed 
and protected the quality of its products. Quality 


ONE WORD 
REVIEWS MY 
BUSINESS / 


© Borden Co. 


Control safeguards the production, processing, 


and distribution of every product bearing the 


Borden name—the greatest name in milk! 


Thus it is that, in reviewing our business, we 
point with pride to the fact that ... “If It’s 
Borden’s, It’s Got To Be Good!” 


THE BORDEN COMPANY, cuicaco MILK DIVISION 
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“creased the number of special cir- 
cuits for transmitting TV programs. 
These included channels for local 
television broadcasting and micro- 
wave links between Chicago tele- 
casting: studios and footbal! 
stadiums at Urbana and Evanston. 
_ In the experimental field, Illino!s 
Bell is installing a limited number 
of new telephones with an im- 
_ proved dial, a more pleasing ring 
-and better speaking and hearing 
qualities. 


- 


CC _$_$__ Oe 


Improved earnings of Illinois 
Bell in 1949 reflected a second 
postwar rate increase which was 
granted last year. The Illinois 


Commerce Commission authorized 
higher rates in October to yield 
$22,800,000 in increased revenues. 
In Indiana a temporary rate in- 
crease, amounting to $1,000,000 
annually, went into effect April 
1. These brought the total postwar 
improvement in revenues from 
rate adjustments to 26 per cent. 


LOCAL TRANSPORTATION 


TT Chicago Transit Authority 
continued its campaign last year 
to pare minutes off the daily travel- 
ing time of the city’s vast body of 
rapid transit patrons. The CTA 
wound up its second full year of 
_ operations with a major part of its 
rapid transit system converted to 
_all-express, skip-stop service and 
with some 822 single-way miles of 
_ surface routes equipped with mod- 
ern streetcars and buses. Skip-stop 
service — introduced on Lake street 
lines in 1948 — was extended to the 
_ North-South lines last year. 

By the end of the year, 55 per 


cent of the rides originating on the 
surface system, where the CTA’s 
equipment modernization program 
has been concentrated, were using 
modern equipment. Also during 
1949 new bus service replaced street- 
car operations on 73.7 miles of 
route, bus service was extended on 
14.04 miles of route, and modern 
streetcars were placed on one ad- 
ditional route. Among the _ bus 
routes established in place of street- 
car service were North Avenue, 
Fullerton Avenue and Belmont Ave- 
nue. 

CTA expenditures for the mod- 


1 


ernization of equipment and other 
facilities had reached a total of 
$42,445,000 by the end of 1949, ap- 
proximately $5,000,000 having been 
spent during the year for new facili- 
ties, including modern shop tools 
and equipment, overhead power 
line installations for trolley buses, 
off-street terminals and direct sur- 
face-“L”’ transfer connections, and 
a new bus garage at 103rd St. and 
Vincennes Ave. 


Payments totaling $756,000 were 
made on the $4,700,000 purchase 
price of 130 all-metal subway-ele- 
vated cars scheduled for delivery 
starting next April. The cars are 
to operate on the Milwaukee-Dear- 
born-Congress subway beginning 
late in 1950. 

The transit authority failed by 
approximately $9,700,000 to meet 
that part of its $150,000,000, 10- 
year modernization program sched- 
uled for 1949. The failure was 
attributed to lack of funds, and as 
a result efforts were underway at 
the end of 1949 to obtain new fi- 
nancing in order to complete the 
projected modernization program by 
1957, as scheduled. 

_ Late in 1949, the CTA increased 
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COMMERCE? 
fares two cents on both the surface: 
system and the rapid transit system, , 
contending that rising labor and! 
materials costs, plus a decline in) 
transit patronage, made the increase: 
necessary. Inter-city through fare > 
was not affected. 

Earlier in the year CTA author- 
ized a 10-cents-an-hour wage in-- 
crease for its employes, five cents} 


becoming effective in June and five » 


PLATE an d MAT SER VICE cents becoming effective in Decem- 


It is our belief that a business insistent upon herehe wage boost together with 
factory cleanliness must be equally fussy S ereased operating costs. and ee 
oven Pesce tyacili Diogu clining patronage left the CTA with 
a year end deficit of $856,158 in 
the depreciation requirements of 


$6,500,000 for the year. Nor were 
ON CO. BO noes 
AAA OMT funds available for the payment of 
712 Federal Street ; : 
Chicago, Illinois HArrison 7-3732 compensation for use of city streets, 
Electrotypers + Nickeltypers or for deposit in the modernization 
Rorice Moker? tole Spee fund. The previous year the CTA 


paid city compensation of $1,035,000 
and deposited $116,320 in the mod- 
ernization fund. 


| Despite the 1949 deficit, the CTA 

2 = A tlis 
ALT OW ¢ Tools and Dies ¢ | regards 1950 with optimism. Reve- 
PETROLEUM CO. ° nues available during the last quar- 
Marine Terminal Refinery Congress Tool & Die Works ter of 1949 indicate, the authority 
CHICAGO, ILL. CENTRALIA, ILL. csi Rae: id 
General Offices 622 W. LAKE ST. CHICAGO 6 reported, a ; a wou Over eae 
FOREST PARK, ILL.—AUstin 7-4300 RAndolph 6-4171 the 1949 deficit early in 1950. 


Afterwards, it added, city compensa- 
tion is likely to begin accumulating. 
Revenues for 1949 totaled $116,- 
| 239,238, as compared with $115,645,- 
| 824 for 1948. Operating and main- 
tenance expenses were $105,495,092 
as against $103,033,793 for 1948. 
| The financial progress achieved in 
the last quarter of 1949 is reflected 
by the fact that the deficit in de- 
| preciation reserve, which stood at 

$2,025,361 at September 30, 1949, 
| had been reduced by $1,169,203 by 
| the end of the year. 


GAO --Watchdog of Exchequer 


(Continued from page 28) 


gress started to place government 
corporations under uniform con- 
trols. It enacted the George Act, 
the audit provisions of which were 
designed to bring all government 
corporations under annual scrutiny 
by Congress through the medium 
of audits and reports by the GAO. 
That same year the Government 
Corporations Act, which calls for 
the submission of annual budgets 
by government corporations, was 
enacted. 

The law now provides that gov- 
ernment corporations have their 
financial transactions audited in 
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Becordance with the ee aepies and 
procedures applicable to commer- 
cial corporate transactions. 
While this strengthening of con- 
trols over spending of public money 
was going on, other efforts were 
made to narrow GAO’s authority 
and scope. 

_ For example, due chiefly to the 
‘war, the function of settling certain 
types of claims has been conferred 
upon the operating agencies in 
which the claims arose. The Con- 
tract Settlement Act of 1944 author- 
izes the contracting agencies of the 
government to settle claims based 
on the termination of war contracts 
and makes such settlements final 
and conclusive except for fraud. 
The Tort Claims Act of 1946 nib- 
bled a little more of GAO’s power 
‘to protect the public purse. It 
vests the function of settling claims 
of $1,000 or less in the department 
or agency in which the claims arose 
-and makes such settlement beyond 
‘any revision by the GAO. 


Settlement A Control 

_ The authority to settle claims is, 
‘of course, a means of control. To 
the extent that this authority is 
conferred upon the executive 
branch of the government it serves 
to weaken the control of the ac- 
counting officers and the Congress 
over the expenditures of public 
funds. 

A government agency can also 
‘be prevented from carrying out its 
functions if Congress does not ap- 
‘propriate money for the purpose. 
Here’s what is being done to the 
GAO: 

- Section 206 of the Legislative 
Reorganization Act of 1946 directs 
the comptroller general to make 
an expenditure analysis of each 
agency in the executive branch of 


the government. He is to report 


the results of his findings to the 
Congress to enable that body to 
determine whether public funds 
have. been economically and effi- 
ciently administered. No appropria- 
tions have been made by recent 
Congresses to carry out the 1946 
law. 

Cold statistics give some indica- 
tion of the service rendered the 
people by the GAO. 

During the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1949, the GAO, among 
‘other duties, examined and ap- 


presses 


The New Autofeed . 


Higher capacity in both tonnage and speed, with fully automatic rece 
feeding, makes this the truly modern press for high speed production 
stamping. Costly press downtime is greatly reduced because of sub- 
stantially greater frame rigidity which reduces vibration at higher oper- 
ating speeds. For this reason your dies last longer between grinds. 
Available from 50 to 800 tons in extra heavy construction. 
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proved some 61,587 money war) 
rants; audited 22,739,237 vouchers: 


examined 1,228,648 contracts 
settled 563,794 claims; settlec 
389,017. fiscal officers’ accounts: 


reconciled 459,581,442 checks in 
more than 68,959 different check 
ing accounts, and rendered 13,038! 
decisions to the departments and 
agencies, claimants and _ others. 
The comptroller general wants 
to receive information as to irregui 
larities in expenditures believed 
to have taken place, and informa+ 
tion indicating wasteful or other- 


| wise improper use of any public 


funds or property. The “tip” mayy 
be by telephone or by letter ad-l 


| dressed to the Comptroller Gen- 


eral. 
Recently the committee on ex- 


| penditures in the executive depart- 


ments made a report to the House: 
of Representatives which empha-. 
sized the importance of keeping in-: 
tact the GAO’s power as_ watch-. 
dog on the public treasury. 

“Any proposed legislation which) 
even tends to weaken the jurisdic 
tion of the General Accounting, 
Office, as conferred upon it by 
the Congress, or which would tend 
to interfere with the control of the 
Congress over the activities of that 


| Office, should be jealously scrutin- 


ized,” the report warns. 


Here, There and Everywhere 


(Continued from page 8) 


and gross receipts taxes as their 
greatest single source of revenue in 
1949, reports Commerce Clearing 
House. Gasoline and motor fuel 
taxes were the top producers in 
Nebraska, while Delaware with its 
favorable laws for incorporation 
got its major revenue from fran- 
chise taxes. 


e “Chlorine Handbook”—Diamond 
Alkali Company, Cleveland, O., has 
prepared a “Chlorine Handbook” 
to help meet the increasing need 
for basic data covering the safe 
storage, handling and use of chlo- 
rine. The handbook also covers 
the physical properties of the vola- 
tile chemical. 


¢ Television Troubles — A flood of 
complaints has been received by the 
Chicago Better Business Bureau in 
the last several months from tele- 
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vision buyers who feel they are not 
getting the quality of reception they 
had been led to expect. A substan- 
tial portion of the sets on the mar- 


FORTUNE Magazine, in September, said: 


eon Ses 
The only remaining shortage, and the most serious, is the 


: , : shortage of creative salesmanship. The most important 
ket are involved in the complaints, educational job ahead of industry, is to cultivate a new 
but most complaints involve cases ge pee cman snte: 


where the retailer sublets service 
contracts to a separate organization. 


Representatives of the television M ki S ] | 

field have told the Bureau that a ing a es S ur 
there are not enough trained tech- f -- 
nicians for the huge volume of in- 3 

stallation and service work in this usiness 


booming industry. 


® New “Dome” Train — Another EARL WITT, INCORPORATED is a national organization of 
“dome” streamliner is now operat- specialists, experienced in the Distribution, Merchandising and 
ing to and from Chicago. The lat- Selling of consumer products of merit. Manufacturers of new 
est addition is the Wabash Rail- products, or old products, with unrealized sales potentials, are 
road’s_ $1,500,000 “domecoach” invited to enter into correspondence as to how our services may 
streamliner running daily between be profitably used; either on an advisory or counseling basis—or 
as exclusive national sales agents. 


St. Louis and Chicago. The six 
car train was built by the Budd 
Company. 


The services of the EARL WITT organization, include: 


: - Naming of products Preparing salesman’s kits and presentations 
Trends In Finance and Business Product styling and packaging Training of salesmen 


i eoncrued jroni=pand: 15) Developing and consumer-test- 


zi iati ins and_ syndicate 
ing of new uses for products Negotiating sales to cha — 


| A { Analysis of consumer market Vase oS 
oversupply of labor will get new potentials Selection of test markets 
automobile parts plants in the next Establishing sales pels: Selection of best distribution channels 
ee F : Establishment of sales territories Merchandisis Jans 
ae Ee See wen pregee: Establishment of prices and Retail clerk iat beitite and stimulus 
With the steady increase in the dhigenmnis Eien inist ene wet 
use of mechanized equipment in Sales quotas and budgets Soe ee 5 
f : hi ae De eae Salesman’s compensation Planning direct mail procedure he 
actories, architects ind that it 1s Developing sales methods and Help and advice in selection of advertising 
often more economical to erect a devices—sales contests personnel and advertising agency 
specialized plant rather than try to Studies of competitive markets Counsel on advertising policy and strategy 
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existing plant. 
The big postwar program of 
building new assembly plants is 


slowing down, according to the 
“magazine, but that is being offset © 
by an increasing number of fac- 


tories being erected or planned for 
other purposes. One large archi- INCORPORATED 


-tectural firm, for example, expects New York Daily News Building, Chicago 6 Los Angeles 
to be busy for the next decade de- 
signing new foundries for automo- 
tive firms. 
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New Products 


Portable Welder 
A portable arc welder, designed 


for all jobs in the 200 to 300 am- 


pere range, has been introduced 
by the LeJay Manufacturing Co., 


Minneapolis 8, Minn. According to 
the maker, the light-weight welder 
will be particularly useful on the 
farm, where it can be mounted on 
a jeep or tractor to speed up re- 


pair work on implements in the 


field. ‘The welder can be bolted 
down for engine or motor drive 
-and operates on a Bendix P-2 
- generator. 


_“Hide-A-Key” 


Ever walk up to your locked car 


and discover you’ve mislaid your 
keys? That minor crisis should no 
longer occur if you have a gadget 
devised by Three Point Industries, 


consisting of a small, magnetized 
‘metal box which holds spare keys 
and can be attached to your car in 
a variety of “secret” locations— 
under the fender, bumper or grille 
guard. Rough riding will not shake 


the box loose, according to the 
-manufacturer, whose address is 3767 
-N. Racine Avenue, Chicago 13. 


Personal Auto Tag 
Another unique item in the auto 


specialty field which has just reached 


\ 


_ the market is a “personalized auto 
license tag” showing the owner’s 
‘initials in three-inch block letters. 


Gift Crafters of Blue Springs, Mo., 
believe the 10,000,000 autos now 


carrying an empty front license 
- bracket 


provide the market for 


their new product. 


Portable Addresser 
A portable addressing machine 
that fits into the palm of one hand 


and retails at less than $10 has 


been introduced by the Heyer Cor- 
poration, 1850 S. Kostner Ave., 
Chicago 23. The small master roll 
handles 250 addresses and the ink- 
ing fluid is stored in a cartridge 
wick which is said to stay wet for 
a full addressing run. Each address 
is good for 100 or more impressions. 


Nylon Inner Tube 


A new, high-strength nylon in- 


ner tube, said to have a reserve 


strength almost equal to that of 


the tire itself, has been developed 
by the United States Rubber Com- 
pany, New York 20, N. Y. In the 
event of a puncture, the nylon 
construction squeezes rubber around 
the puncturing object, preventing 
sudden flats. In one test, an auto 
equipped only with the tubes—no 
tires—was run for miles without 
loss of air. 


Quick-Spray Enamels 

Plasti-Kote, Inc., 425 Lakeside 
Avenue, N.W., Cleveland 13, has 
introduced a line of household and 
automobile enamels in 10 colors, 
packaged in special self-spray cans. 
Paint and pressure are both con- 
tained in the 12-ounce aerosol cans. 
The sprayed paint is said to dry 
in 20 minutes. 


Anti-fouling Coating 

A new anti-fouling coating, in 
bright red and green, to prevent 
marine grass growths on boat bot- 
toms has been introduced by the 
C. A. Woolsey Paint and Color 
Co., 229 E. 42nd Street, New York. 
The new product is said to incor- 
porate all essential anti-fouling 
qualities discovered since the war, 
plus the innovation of bright color. 


Jogger-Sorter 
Dittoveslucotpotatednesa2s36 SVi: 
Harrison St., Chicago 12, has in- 
troduced a new 22-pound machine, 
the size of a standard typewriter, 
which is said to speed up paper 
jogging and sorting five to 25 
times. According to the manufac. 
turer, the machine jogs a ream of 
paper in one-third to one-fifth the 
usual time and, among _ other 
things, sorts sets of forms into 
originals and duplicates keeping all 
copies in the original order. 


Quality Indicator 

A new “quality control indi- 
cator,” said to assure the highest 
possible quality of most mass- 
produced items, has been developed 
by the General Electric Company, 
Schenectady 5, N. Y. The electric 
computer keeps an automatic, con- 
tinuous check on reject rates im 
manufacturing operations, and pin- 
points abnormally-high rejection 
rates long before they can be spotted 
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82 W. Washington St. 
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by conventional computations. The: 
instrument counts the number of) 
items produced and the number 
rejected, and indicates on a meter: 
whether the percentage of rejects is: 
above or below an acceptable level 
at any given instant. 


Midget Typewriter 

An almost vest-pocket size type- 
writer, designed especially for; 
plane and train travelers, has been) 
created by L. C. Smith and Corona: 
Typewriters, Inc., Syracuse 1, N. Y.. 
Occupying less than \%4 cubic foot: 
of space, the tiny ‘Skywriter”' 
nevertheless has a full-size standard | 
keyboard, takes a standard letter-. 
head and has a low center of 
gravity to prevent it from creeping. 


Tape Applier 

Tapematic Corporation, Newark, 
N. J., has introduced a new tape 
applier that ~~ automatically  dis- 
penses, applies and cuts transparent 
pressure-sensitive tape in one quick 
operation. The plastic applier is 
pressed down and the tape comes 
off a roller without fingers touch- 
ing or sticking to it. A finger- 
controlled lever cuts the tape at 
the desired length. 


Versatile Freezing Tray . 

A refrigerator accessory, called 
the “Freezerette” and consisting of 
six unbreakable plastic jars of as- 
sorted colors in an aluminum tray, 
has been introduced by Gits Mold- 
ing Corporation, 4600 W. Huron 
Street, Chicago 44. The plastic, 
containers can be used for indi-- 
vidual servings of ice cream and 
other frozen deserts, or to provide 
a reserve supply of outsize ice cubes. 


Communications Recorder 

A multi-channel magnetic airport 
recorder, capable of recording 14 
channels simultaneously, has been 
developed by the Brush Develop- 


ment Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


The unit is expected to contribute 
to air safety by making available 
an exact record of all reports and 
communications between pilots and 
airport control tower operators. 


Instantly Reversible Motor 

A single-phase motor that re- 
verses instantly at the flip of a 
switch and starts in either direction 
has been developed by the Iron 
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‘Fireman Manufacturing Cot, Port- 
land 2, Oregon. The motor, which 
utilizes a new “Reverswitch,” is 
said to be particularly adaptable 
for use in lathes, conveyors, hoists, 
garage doors and the like where 
instant reversibility is essential. 


Tooth Paste Saver 


A simple gadget, yet one of ob- 


at the sight of crumpled tooth paste 
mtubes, is the “Tube Roll-Up,” a 
~small plastic device that fits on the 
end of any tube and neatly rolls it 
until the contents are exhausted. 
The manufacturer: Tube Roll-Up 
Company, 510 Manhattan Bldg, 
Toledo 4, Ohio. 


Labor-Saving Machine 


The Weber Tool Engineering 
and Manufacturing Co., 1056 N. 
Wood Street, Chicago, has intro- 
duced a new loose leaf machine 
that is said to progressively score, 
emboss, form, perforate, print and 
cut off any length of paper at the 
rate of 800 sheets a minute. The 
unit also stacks the sheets m any 
number desired. 


Low-Cost Dictation 


Pentron Corporation, 613 W. IDE. 


vision Street, Chicago 10, has in- 
troduced a new sound-on-wire dic- 
tating device, called the “Sono- 
graph,” which is said to reduce dic- 
tation costs to a half a cent an 
hour. The company says this com- 
pares to dictation costs of six to 12 
cents an hour with disc dictation 
and 40 cents an hour for wax 
cylinder dictation. 


_Time-Savying Ground Detector 


Factory electricians have long 
faced a hazardous problem in lo- 
cating grounds in wiring systems. 
Usually, the job requires that ma- 
chinery be stopped and warnings 
be given; and sometimes it has re- 
sulted in extensive damage caused, 
for example, by loads falling from 
magnetic cranes or work jamming 
-in machinery. Now, however, a 
new ground detecting instrument 
has been devised by the Ferr Manu- 
facturing Company: of Chicago, 
which eliminates these serious haz- 
ards. The unit, called the “Allen 
Ground Detector,” is distributed by 
Excel Electric Service Company, 
2102 S. Western Avenue, Chicago 8. 
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quire a knowledge of tax requirements, industrial relations 
and general business operations. 

Moore, Case, Lyman & Hubbard was not only one of the 
first general agencies to have a separate Life Department but 
within the department itself we have specialists to handle your 
particular needs. 
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175 W. JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4 
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Of Low Cost Fire Protection ‘That 
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Pays For Itself in a Few Years Is 
Automatic Fire Sprinklers 
By 


Cc. L. DOUCETTE, Inc. 


Reliable Sprinklers & Devices 
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FRED J. 


SAUREE RK 


Manager 


COOK COUNTY DEPARTMENT 


175 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD 


CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
Phone WAbash 2-6340 


NEW Sales Training Plan 


Based on Special Training Prepared 
for America’s Largest Corporations 


With tough competitive selling ahead, 
NOW IS THE TIME to give your sales- 
man the kind of practical, hard-hitting 
sales training that really gets results. 


To meet this great need, LaSalle has 
developed a new training plan based on 
its 41 years’ experience in training more 
than 200,000 salesmen in all kinds and 
all lines of selling. The plan includes all 
the best features of special programs pre- 
pared for more than a score of America’s 
largest corporations, whose fees to La- 
Salle have totaled more than a million 
dollars. 


This training is thorough, comprehensive— 
complete with training manuals and ex- 
pert instruction service of proved value. 
Designed for individual instruction through 
spare-time Home Study, there are also 
Group Leader Manuals for use where 
group meetings are practical. 


The Plan — Its Results 


The training goes right to the heart of all 
successful selling—directly applicable to 
your business—covering step-by-step the 


the power 


determining factors in every purchase and 
every sale. ‘Sales situations’’ are drawn 
from actual field experience to illustrate 
the direct application of every principle 
set forth. 


Results are immediate—and permanent. 
Top producers with 20 years’ sales ex- 
perience are enthusiastically praising this 
plan—getting ‘‘dollars and cents’”’ results. 
Their typical reaction is—’If only | could 
have had training like this years ago!” 


Examine First Section FREE 


A request on your letterhead will bring, 
for your free inspection, the first section 
of this new training plan—plus descrip- 
tive catalog outlining the complete pro- 
gram. No obligation, of course. WRITE 
TODAY. 


+> 
LaSalle EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 


A Correspondence Institution 


417 5S. LS-357—Chicago 5 


Dearborn Dept. 
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Answer To “Loaded” Question’ 


(Continued from page 30) 


Congress has added laws regulating 
business competition, and _ thus 
there is a “discrepancy between re 
sponsibility and resources.” It woul 
be a strange government bureaut 
indeed which was unwilling to 
admit it would like bigger appro- 
priations. 


But the commission devotes most 
of its 74 pages to a listing of sug- 
gestions for strengthening its au-- 
thority to deal with monopolistic > 
practices. The suggestions are high-- 
ly revelatory of the commission’ss 
line of thinking and hence of con-. 
siderable significance to business. . 
A covering letter from Acting: 
Chairman Lowell B. Mason made 
the delicate point that the an- 
swers were not to be construed 
as “recommendations,” but as “‘sug- 
gestions.” He said: “If we are in 


error in following this course, we 


shall be happy to revise our an- 
swers and confine them to ‘recom- 
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mendations’. 


Since the House committee did 
not ask for a revision, and since. 
in effect they set the tone for the 
investigation, the “suggestions” are 
worth examining. 


Three Sources Of Monopoly 


Monopoly, says the FTC, grows 
in three ways: through conspira- 
cies in restraint of trade; through 
unfair practices that impair com- 
petition; and “through enlargement 
of the size and power of indi- 
vidual enterprises or corporate 
combines to a point which is in- 
consistent with competition.” 


With respect to the conspira- 
torial and the unfair practice as- 
pects of monopoly, the FTC finds 
its present powers “adequate.” But 
in the third area it says: 


“As to structural aspects of 
monopoly, the commission’s au- 
thority is too limited to make pos- 
sible an effective attack on monop- 
olistic concentration of economic 
power. The FTC act is applicable 
only to acts, practices, and methods 
of competition, not to the size, 
structure, or power of a_ business 
enterprise. 


“The commission has no authori- 
ty under this act to dissolve a 
large corporation, to divest it of 
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securities held in other corpora- 
j tions, or otherwise to deprive. it of 
| whatever degree of monopoly power 
jit may have attained. The commis- 
j sion may only require that such a 
corporation cease from engaging 
) in particular monopolistic _ prac- 
tices.” 


w 


| Three groups of changes in exist- 
| ing laws are needed, the FTC sug- 
gests. 


Proposed Amendments 


First are amendments to ‘‘remove 
gaps or inconsistencies in the sub- 
‘Stantive powers and procedures now 
available . . . but not designed to 
alter the main outlines of these 
_ powers and_ procedures.” 

In this category it lists two 
proposals: 

1. Amendment of Section 7 of 
| the Clayton Act as provided in 
a bill (H.R. 2734) already passed 
by the House and awaiting Senate 
action, which would bar corpora- 
tions from acquiring the assets of 
a competing corporation under the 
same conditions which now _ bar 
them from acquiring the stock of 
such corporations—when the effect 
would be to lessen competition or 
tend to restrain trade. 

2. Amendment of the Clayton 
Act to provide that FTC orders 
under its authority may become 
final and enforceable without de- 
lay. 

Citing the Clayton Act’s inter- 
diction against stock acquisitions, 
the FTC comments: 

“The apparently broad authori- 
‘ty thus conveyed over acquisitions 
of stock has been limited by judi- 
cial interpretation. . . . The courts 
have held that even if a stock ac- 
quisition is used as an intermediate 
step in the acquisition of assets, the 
commission may not stop the pur- 
chase of the assets, nor require 
that the acquired assets be divested. 

“Thus Section 7 has become a 
nullity.” 

In the second group of amend- 
ments, the FTC lists four suggested 
changes to remove “jurisdictional 
and technical limitations:” 

1. Amendment of the Clayton 
and FTC Acts to give FTC juris- 
diction over restraints of trade if 
they “affect” interstate commerce 
as well as take place “in” interstate 
commerce. “The narrowness of ap- 
plication .. . given to the sub- 
‘stantive provisions of these two 
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statutes stands in sharp contrast to 
the breadth of application that 
characterizes the Sherman Act.” 

2. Permitting the FTC, subject 
to judicial review, to “enjoin law- 
ful acts insofar as they must be 
stopped to dissipate the effect of 
unlawful practices.” 

3. Strengthening FITC power to 
enforce compliance with its orders. 
“The commission could be given 
authority like that now enjoyed by 
the National Labor Relations Board, 
to appeal to a court for enforce- 
ment of its order as soon as the 
order is issued and without refer- 
ence to the question whether the 
respondent is complying or has in- 
dicated an intention to comply. 
This would enable the commission 
to test the validity of an order in- 
stead of being dependent upon the 
respondent for determination wheth- 
er there shall be such a test.” 

4. Granting the FTC _ blanket 
power to correct unfair business 
practices in a group of business 
enterprises when each of the units 
is individually engaged in some 
violation of the law. This would 
obviate the present need for insti- 
tuting separate proceedings against 
each unit, and subjecting each one 
to a separate cease and desist order. 

“One _ possible way,’ the FTC 
writes, “would be to provide by 
law that when an order with refer- 
ence to a practice in a particular 
industry has been sustained by a 
court and has become final, the 
commission may, after notice and 
opportunity for all interested par- 
ties to be heard, promulgate a rule 
covering the industry or any part 
thereof and expressing the appli- 
cations of law established by the 
prior court decision, subject, how- 
ever, to judicial review. . Any 
concern which, after due notice of 
such rule, violates the law in the 
particulars covered by the rule 
would be presumed to be guilty 
of a wilful violation, punishable 
as a misdemeanor, rather than 
merely subject to a cease and desist 
order. 

“If such a procedure were used, 
members of an industry would be 
put on notice of developments in 
substantive law as they occurred 
and would have the option of com- 
pliance or penalty. . Once the 
commission had issued an_ order 
in the usual way against a single 
violator and had been sustained 
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in the courts, incorporation of the 
order in a rule after public hear- 
ing... and dissemination of notice 
about the rule would carry the 
process of obtaining compliance as 
far as it can now be carried by a 
long series of separate proceedings.” 

In its third grouping, the FTC 
outlines a need for coping with 
the structural aspects of concentra- 
tions of economic power. It notes 
that it cannot now: 


1. Prevent domination of an 


‘industry “by one or more large 


companies that have not obtained 
monopoly stature sufficient to be 
dissolved under the Sherman. Act.” 


. 2. Regulate power based on pecu- 


-liarities of industrial structure such 


as unusually great diversification or 
disproportionate vertical integra- 


tion. 


3. Prevent growth to “excessive” 
size by reinvestment of earnings 
or flotation of securities. 


4. Deal with concentration of 
financial control over industrial 
corporations. 


The commission comments: 
“Problems of the ‘Big Three’ or 


_ the ‘Big Four’ rather than of monop- 


oly in the Sherman Act sense 
are outstanding in modern indus- 


try.” It suggests a “suitable amend- 


ment to the Clayton Act which 
would provide that where a corpo- 
ration has attained a size and power 
that substantially lessens competi- 
tion, or where a small group of 


corporations have collectively at- 


tained such size and power, such 
corporation or corporations shall 
be dissolved into corporations of a 
number and size sufficient to re- 
move this effect. 

“The purpose of such an amend- 


ment would be two-fold: first, to 


provide a standard for action that 
would reach large quasi-monopo- 
listic enterprises (sometimes de- 
scribed as oligopolies) which the 
courts have found cannot be reached 
under the Sherman Act; and _ sec- 
ond, to give the FTC jurisdiction 
alongside the Department of Justice 
in dissolution proceedings.” 
Examined one by one, the scope 
of the FTC's suggestions has a 
cumulative effect that is startling. 
The agency hints it has other ideas 
but does not want to trespass on 
other jurisdictions: “The problems 
are difficult, and their solution 
may lie in part in amendments to 
the tax laws, federal incorporation 
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SOUTH CHICAGO 
COAL & DOCK CO. 


Operating 2 Dock and Rail Yards 


e 
Delivering Selected Quality 
Coal Anywhere in Chicago 
e 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
7917 Exchange Avenue 


Telephone: SAginaw 1-4000 
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STIVERS 
OFFICE 
SERVICE 


EXPERIENCED TYPING and COM- 
PUTING HELP FOR YOUR TEM- 
PORARY NEEDS 


7 So. Dearborn St. DEarborn 2-5210 
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Decnrls 


FOR EVERY COMMERCIAL SURFACE AND PURPOSE... BY 


MIENEIRCOIRID, 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF DECALCOMANIA 


LETTERING 


MPS Products 


A 
TAX st CERA 


fast application 


AND RUST 


Dearborn Boiler Water Treat- 
ment and Engineering Service 
completely protects boiler heat- 
ing surfaces and feed lines from 
scale encrustation. Prevents pit- 
ting, corrosion, foaming. In- 
dividual scientific treatments 
formulated for industrial plant 
and railroad needs. Periodic in- 
spection insures continuous, 
trouble-free operation. 


Our research and chemical 


engineering facilities are avail- 
able to you on your specific 
problems. 


DEARBORN CHEMICAL COMPANY 


310 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois 


eee 
—————— EEE 


HOME 
i) DECORATIONS 


AR uct 
TRADEM ROD ¢ 
INSTRUCTIO DECORATION 

k Desigt 
INSIGNIA Special Designs 


sTI-CALS 
AUTO LICENSES (YEN A iver ant Vn 


mic DE- 
D CALS For slass ane 


Check all your Decal 
needs with Meyercord. 
Designs produced in 
any size or colors for use 
on wood, metal, glass, 
plastics, even fabric and 
rubber. Easily applied 
and ‘‘stay put’’. Wash- 
able, durable, uniform 
and color-tested. Main 
plantin Chicago assures 
direct service. Let our 


China 
Free vesicninc ANY fifty years of Decal 
L SER ience help you. 
cance A grperienee helo you 
ej aruls F 
Skill cians will geet one for into 
Hesign Decals ane hod or a salesman to call. 


©1946, Meyercerd Co, 


PROTECT WITH DEARBORN 


THE LEADER IN WATER TREATMENT 
PREVENTIVES 


The original rust preventive, 
NO-OX-ID gives positive, last- 
ing corrosion protection to parts 
and equipment in process, tran- 
sit, or in storage. The tough, 
chemically inhibited coating ex- 
cludes moisture and oxygen 
from metal . surfaces, prevents 
underfilm corrosion. 


Easily applied by brushing, 
dipping, or spraying. 

Additional protection is pro- 
vided by NO-OX-IDized Wrap- 
per. . . also impregnated 
with rust-preventive chemicals. 


| Corpora te 


of interstate business, or other: 
types of legislation,” it notes i 
passing. 

One of the most significant phrases: 
is that proposing that the FTC havee¢ 
“jurisdiction alongside the Depart. 
ment of Justice.” Whether motivated. 
by bureaucratic rivalry or genuine? 
anti-monopolistic zeal, the FIC: 
wants power that will match thatt 
of Justice and in some respects 
surpass it. 

This is borne out by a bit off 
self-touting argument which the: 
agency introduces in connection | 
with its proposal for power to dis- - 
solve monopoly at a sub-Sherman 
Act level. It says: 

“The desirability of giving the 
FTC jurisdiction in this field 1s 
evident in the peculiar design of 
the commission. It is bi-partisan; 
changes membership gradually 
without regard to changes in the 
executive branch of the govern- 


ment; is equipped by law with 
broad investigatory powers that 


| can be used not only to prove a 


violation of law but also to as- 
certain the appropriate form for a 
reorganization; and _ is 
staffed by both lawyers and econo- 


| mists. 


“These virtues of continuity, ab- 
sence of partisanship, authority to 
investigate, and economic as well 
as legal expertness are peculiarly 
valuable in a dissolution proceed- 
ing, for this type of proceeding ‘s 
likely to be unusually complex 
and long drawn out. . 

“A frequent criticism of  dis- 
solution decrees under the Sherman 
Act has been that they were in- 
effective because they were hastily 
devised on the basis of the facts 
obtained to prove a violation of 
law, and without an adequate un- 
derlying basis of economic judg- 
ment derived from specific research 
into matters that are appropriate to 
the shape of the decree even though 
not appropriate to the proof of 
violations of law.” 

In short, if you want monopoly 
busted, hire the FTC. 

Is Congress likely to set the FTC 
up in business on any such scale? 
Probably not. It is too early to 
tick off which of the suggestions 
have a chance of going through. 
But the FTC letter has opened 
up a wide field which will be ex- 
plored not only by Patman’s Small 
Business committee, but by the 
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: ouse Judiciary committee in con- 
ection with Chairman Emanuel : 4 
eller’s monopoly investigation. 

If it does nothing else, the FTC 
letter promises to deflect what 
Started out as an investigation of 
its stewardship, and to turn it into | 
a hunt for new legislative weapons | 
against monopoly. It’s not often a 
jgovernment bureau manages to 
turn such a trick as neatly as this. 


Two-Way Street 


(Continued from page 27) 


ce / 

about the business will be given @ an @ 

freely, frankly and promptly. And | ’ 

they should know also that manage- ; 

ment is interested in their ideas, | ) Ns ui 
| ar 4 


thoughts and even their complaints 


so that decisions made will give / 
proper weight to human relations , @ 
factors. | me 
As to the actual communications « 
plan itself, I suspect that ours dif- ~ 
fers very little from many of yours, Vv | aOR GANS 

so I will run very lightly over these aS 

details. Here are some of the 
things involved: 

1. Placing line responsibilty for 
‘communications with every super- 
visor with respect to his unit. ‘This | 
means that the president is respon- 
sible at the top, with a similar obli- 
gation flowing downward through | 
the entire organization chart. 


2. Assigning definite staff re- 


AMERICA’S FINEST PHOTO-ENGRAVING PLANT 


207 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE + CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


sponsibility for constantly watching rit S 

the effectiveness of the plan. This SYSTEM 

duty is lodged jointly with the Per- 

sonnel Division and the Public Re- May we investigate your mailing requirements? 

lations Department, which in our 

organization work very closely to- Over 50 models of addressing equip- 

gether. | ment priced from $45.00 to $25,000.00. 

_ 3. Keeping executives informed Electric selector devices are available 

so that they will have the necessary | which could reduce your mailing costs. 

information to pass along to their 

subordinates. _ The Elliott Addresserette 3. Any standard typewriter 
4. Giving a sympathetic ear and Porte about becsemUch. as stencils addresses into El- 


an open mind to information com- liott Non-Metallic Address 


ing up the line, so that such a flow 
will be encouraged. 


a portable typewriter. Cards. 


Up to 338 positions of 
direct selection available 


5. Continuous training of man- . The Elliott Cardvertiser deh) oe 
: i ie on .the larger machines. 
rtance cE Set 
oo people in oo Pak ae will print your forms after Relay combinations are 
ee : it addresses them. standard for all sizes. 


fundamental in sound. personnel re- 
lations. 


Naturally, the plan also involves 

the setting up of special communi- FLL OT Ss if C C0 

cations Be ie supplementary to the | T ADDRE IN MA HINE MPANY 
main channel, such as bulletin 
board notices, a company newspap- 131 S. Wabash Ave. Dun & Bradstreet Rating AAA-1 
er, and various other publications, Phone DEarborn 2-2681 

including a booklet which outlines 
the duties and privileges of all 


Factory Branch Office 
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REASONS 
| ort OVING 0 
ey oust 


"9 nt INUSTRIAL DISTR 
" 


These and other progressive firms 
are moving to Kenwood because it 
is a completely facilitated district 


ROLLING MILL for industry. It is served by two Belt 

INTERNATIONAL Railroads, street car and bus trans- 
pRODUCTS CORP. portation to the door, excellent 

| See end warehousing labor supply, ample provision for 
4 Steel fabricating all. utilities. You too can have a new 


ey 


plant built to your exact require- 


ments and financed on either a pur- 
For full particulars 


write or call 


J. H. VAN VLISSINGEN & CO. 


RA ndolph 6-4042 
120 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, IIlinois 


PHIPPS INDUSTRIAL LAND TRUST — Owners 


chase contract or long term lease. 


mre oF er an 
COMMERC 


employes; a loose-leaf Foreman’ 
Handbook, which is even more com 
plete in matters of policy and prc 
cedure and is constantly kept up té 
date; special manuals on insurance 
and retirement plans and, of course 
the annual report which goes to al, 
employes as well as to stockholders: 
On top of this, I write a News 
letter once a month, or oftener ii 
there is occasion, which goes to al 
management, sales and _ technica, 
personnel, including foremen. This 
letter deals very frankly with virt 
tually all phases of our business. 
In addition, there are such media: 
as a fast-operating complaint pro? 
cedure, special induction programs. 
for all new employes, exit inter- 
views of those who leave and, far 
from least, a suggestion system op+ 
erating under a full-time director. 


Officers Meet Weekly 


The fountainhead of our line: 
communications system is the regu- 
lar weekly meeting of all officers of 
the corporation. This begins with 
luncheon each Monday and usually, 
lasts for three to four hours. As a 
follow-up, there are regular divi- 
sional and departmental meetings 
so that information can be passed 
down the line — promptly and 
ue from the horse’s mouth”. 

\ special effort is made to keep 
the entire organization advised of 
developments before they are re- 
leased to the press. And it is stand- 
ard practice to inform supervisory 
personnel in advance on all impor- 
tant matters that are relayed in writ- 
ing to employes as a whole. Speak- 
ing of putting things in writing for 
employes; I'd like to make this 
point with all the emphasis at my 
command. Don’t do any more writ- 
ing than you have to! A hundred 
words spoken by the right person 
at the right time in the right man- 
ner are worth a thousand written 
words, no matter how skillful the 
writer is. 

As most of you know, Carrier is 
far from being a huge corporation. 
But I believe” I am safe in saying 
that our personnel division, operat- 
ing under a vice president of long 
experience in this field and report- 
ing directly to me, is considerably 
stronger organization-wise than is 
the case with many larger compan- 
ies. 

A great deal of emphasis is placed 

(Continued on page 149) 
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INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENTS 


= Se 


IN THE CHICAGO AREA 


NVESTMENTS in industrial fa- 
cilities in the Chicago area dur- 
ing February, 1950, totalled $31,- 
053,000, which brings the total for 
the first two months of 1950 to 
$53,248,000. The investments dur- 
ing each of the first two months 
were larger than in any month in 
1949. Comparable figures for 1949 
were: February, $10,125,000; for the 
first two months, $16,557,000. These 
investments included expenditures 
for newly constructed plants, con- 
struction of expansions to existing 
plants, and acquisitions of land or 
buildings for industrial purposes. 
Hotpoint, Inc., Chicago manu- 
facturer of electrical home appli- 
ances and commercial cooking 
equipment, will erect a new re- 
frigerator plant on a 2l-acre site 
facing 1,000 feet on 54th avenue 
at 16th street. It is the final step 
in a comprehensive plant building 
-and development program that be- 
gan early in 1947 representing an 
investment in plant and equipment 
of 35 to 40 million dollars. When 
the new plant is completed Hot- 
point will have all of its manu- 
facturing facilities except one plant 
in the Chicago area. The invest- 
ment in the refrigerator plant is 
expected to approximate the $12,- 
000,000 expenditure made on the 
million square foot range plant, 
which was completed in 1948. The 
refrigerator plant will add one- 
third to the total plant floor space 
of the company, bringing pesto 
about 4,000,000 square feet. Hot- 
point is also going ahead with the 
tooling and machine installation 
to complete the conversion of its 
old range plant for the production 
of home laundry units. This will 
be completed this year. The auto- 
matic washing machine was placed 
on the market a year ago but the 


complete equipping of the Chicago 
plant was delayed. 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Company, 
Division of United States 
Corporation, will increase its Chi- 
cago district production of cold 
reduced sheets by about 200,000 
tons a year. This increased pro- 
duction will be obtained at the 


Gary Sheet Mill and Gary Steel | 


Works, where temper mills and 
pickling lines will be modernized 
and an additional shear 
be installed. A slabbing mill, soak- 


ing pits, ingot strippers and auxil- | 


lary equipment will also be built. 

Peter Paul, Inc., candy manu- 
facturer with headquarters in Nau- 
gatuck, Conn., has purchased a 
141% acre site in La Grange Park 
on which it will construct a plant 
as soon as equipment now on order 
is available. The building will con- 
tain over 200,000 square feet. 

Powers Regulator Company, 2720 
N. Greenview street, has purchased 
a 13-acre site in Skokie. A modern 
one-story plant containing 150,000 
square feet will be constructed on 
the property and all Chicago oper- 
ations of the company will be 
transferred to the new plant upon 
its completion. The company man- 
ufactures temperature controlling 
apparatus, heating specialties, and 
shower Mixers. 

H. C. Christians Company, 1515 
S. Blue Island avenue, will con- 
struct a two-story and basement 
building at 1325 W. 15th street 
to be used for the processing of 
butter and the candling of eggs. 
The building will contain more 


than 100,000 square feet. Battey 


and Childs, engineers. 


Bethlehem Steel Corporation is | 


constructing a 19,000 square foot 
addition to its reinforcing bar plant 
at 65th and Austin avenue in the 
Clearing Industrial District. 


Steel | 


line will | 


Oa 


zy 
OUNSELING & TESTING ? 
Executive and Sales Personnel 


to 


Leroy N. Vernon, Ph.D. 


INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGIST 


THE PERSONNEL LABORATORY 
LA SALLE-WACKER BLDG. « CHICAGO 


HEAT TREATING 
FRED SNOW STEEL TREATING CO. 


1954 W. Kinzie St. 
Ask for Mr. LeRoy—Tel. SEeley 3-2662 


CASTERS and WHEELS 


Industrial - Office - Institutional 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


B. E. WEBER CO., INC. 


1151 S. Mayfield Ave. Chicago 44 
EStebrook 8-7040 


WHEEL CHAIRS 


Surgical—Hospital 
First Aid Supplies 


V. MUELLER & CO. 


Phone SEcley 3-2180 
408 So. Honore St. 
CHICAGO 12 


BATTEY & CHILDS 
ENGINEERS - ARCHITECTS 


Complete Service for Industry 


231 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Illinois 


Industrial Institutional 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS 
Additions, Remodeling, Alterations 
E. L. Archibald Co. Est. [916 
79 W. Monroe St. FRanklin 2-0274 


24 Hr. Telephone Service é 
Residential Commercial 


RESTAURANT 


famous for 
Lobsters and Seafood 
direct from the seashore 
Aged Steaks, Chicken, Chops 


Private dining room for Parties, Banquets 


Open from Noon till 1 A. M. every day 
6666 N. RIDGE 
2 Blocks N. of Devon e Ample Parking 
For Reservation BRiargate 4-6666 
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AS NEAR 

TO YOU 

AS YOUR 
TELEPHONE 


LUMBER FOR... 
CONSTRUCTION REPAIRS FABRICATION 
& CRATING 
— Worked to pattern — cut to length 


CUSTOM MILLWORK 
CABINETS DOORS FRAMES—SASH 
PALLETS SKIDS TRAYS 
PLASTERBOARD PLYWOOD WALLBOARD 


3500 So. Racine 410 W. 11th St. 
YArds 7-0500 WAterfall 8-8383 


| 3612 S. Iron street, is constructin 


| new plant will contain 30,000 squar 
| feet. Arthur Rubloff and Company 


Lew Capital 
for 


American Industry 


Uhis firm is an active underwriter of cor- 
porate bonds, preferred stocks, and common 
stocks. Corporation executives are invited 


to discuss their financing plans with us. 


FOUNDED 1865 
Members New York and Midwest Stock Exchanges 


135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3 
ANdover 3-7350 


Erwin A. Stuebner, Resident Partner 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


Pa 
COMMER¢ 
Stockham Valves and _ Fitting 


an addition to its plant. A. Epstei 
and Sons, Inc., architect-engineer. 

B. T. Babbitt Company, whic: 
operates a plant at 6233 W. 65t! 
street, will build another unit a: 
66th and Nashville avenue. Th! 


broker. 
Nicolay-Dancey, Inc., Detroii 


| producer of potato chips, has pum 


chased 124,000 square feet ot 
ground at Archer and 5lst street 
on which a 15,000 square foo: 
building will be constructed, witk 
expected expansion later. A. Epy 
stein and Sons, engineers. 

Burrell Belting Company, 413 S! 
Hermitage avenue, manufacturer 
of industrial belting for power 
transmission, conveyors, etc. in 
cluding woven endless belts and 


| brake linings, is constructing a 


new 25,000 square foot plant im 
Skokie. The building will be one 
story of brick, concrete and _ steel 
construction. 

Champion Textile Finishing Com- 
pany has purchased a one-story iti- 
dustrial building at 4939 S. Austin 
avenue in the Clearing Industrial 
District. 

American Rivet Company, 13¢} 
W. Congress street, has purchased 
the industrial property at 847-60 
N. Kedzie avenue. Wm. M. Ham 
and Company, broker. 


Columbia Envelope Company, 
1835 Hawthorne avenue, Melrose 
Park, is constructing a 25,000 
square foot addition to its plant. 


Mid-West Color Card Company, 
Inc., 622 S. Clinton street, has 
purchased a one-story and basement 
building at 1729 N. Winchester 
avenue. The company will move 
its entire operations to this build- 
ing. 

Standard Galvanizing Company, 
2619 W. VanBuren street, is con- 
structing an 18,000 square foot 
building on a 70,000 square foot 
site at 3308 S. Cicero avenue. 

Raypar, Inc., 3709 W. Armitage 
avenue, manufacturer of electronic 
devices, has purchased the building 
at 7810 W. Addison street. 

Arthur Harris and Company, 
212 N. Aberdeen street, manu- 
facturer of milk condensing equip- 
ment, is constructing an addition 
to its plant. : 
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Better Meat \ 


(Continued from page 26) 


Armour’s research chief, puts it. 

Most significant of the many 
products Armour is working on is 
mie new “miracle drug,’ ACTH 
(adrenocorticotropic hormone), 
made from hog pituitary glands. 
Clinical tests indicate that ACTH 
will help cure rheumatoid arthritis 
and it has also shown bright prom- 
ise in treating rheumatic fever, 
leukemia and other serious diseases 
that have been considered more or 
less hopeless before. 


- Two mountainous hurdles must 
be jumped before ACTH can be 
made generally available. Supply 
must be many times greater and the 
cost must be hauled down. Armour 
figures it would require 5,000 to 
10,000 times more ACTH to treat 
the country’s rheumatoid arthritis 
sufferers than could be made from 
the pituitaries of all hogs slaugh- 
tered in the United States. Thus, Ar- 
mour is attempting to synthesize 
ACTH in order to make it from 
cheap plentiful materials. It also 
is searching for a way to make it 
in a more potent form so a little 
will go much further. 


_ Animal Blood Transfusions? 

z The idea of substituting animal 
‘blood for human blood is also be- 
ing investigated at Armour. Re- 
searcher Conquest believes the use 
‘of albumin made from beef blood 
for transfusions is by no means out 
of the question. Research clinics 
have tested it in transfusions and 
found that it produces hives in 
some people. Others turn purple 
in spots. But these and other bad 
‘reactions can probably be pre- 
vented. ‘ 

Armour is also attempting to find 
high value products that can be 
made from animal fats. The com- 
pany has already learned how to 
convert tallow and other cheap fats 
into such products as germicides 
(one is 400 times more potent than 
carbolic acid, yet non-poisonous to 
humans in small amounts); a water- 
proofing material; an agent to sepa- 
rate potash and phosphate from 
silica and another that keeps lubri- 
cants from breaking down under 
extreme heat. 

The company makes a number 
of pharmaceuticals of animal origin 
for which it has not yet discovered 
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CUT DOWN ABSENTEEISM 


WITH 


3-Secand CHECK CASHING 


at your plant or office 


No Cost to Employer 


@ Ends employees’ need for relying 
on taverns to cash paychecks. 


@ Keeps employees on the job—fit 
for work. 


@ Saves workers money, time, in- 


convenience, 


@ No working time lost. 


@ 24-hour 
side premises. 


THILLENS, INC. 


MELVIN THILLENS, Pres. 
Northtowns Check Cashing Seruice 


2351 DEVON AVE. CHICAGO 45, ILL. 


service—inside or out- 


SHeldrake 3-5140 


the ad that | 
) ran from 
Maine to California 


Seems a rather lengthy ad, we know. But you’ll 
be surprised to learn that every word of it was 
read. The words were simple and effective .. . 
just the name and location of a prominent met- 
ropolitan department store, repeated tens of 
thousands of times. The advertising medium? Enough colorful, sales- 
wise PRINT-AD-STRING to stretch from Maine to California. 


Progressive retailers and manufacturers tie and trim their pack- 


ages and products with PRINT-AD-STRING . . . to lend them 
distinction and individuality, to strengthen brand identification. 
And from Maine to California, this flat, non-woven cotton tape of 
limitless uses has earned its reputation as an economical, practical 
advertising medium. 


CHICAGO ALE TRING 


WHATEVER 
WHEREVER 


MPANY HOWEVER YOU Sell 


Engineering & Styling Department 
2318 W. Logan Bivd, Chicago 47, Ill. 
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a use. The policy is to sell them 
to research agencies in the hope 
they, in turn, can uncover practical 
applications. For example, Armour 
markets a chemical known as “ribo- 
nuclease” (produced from the pan- 
creas of cattle) for $175 per gram, 


also certain fractions of animal 
DIOOGM LOG ass little ass LO centsard 
gram. 


Packers may never quite discover 
how to make a meat slide rule but 
researchers at the American Meat 
Institute Foundation are working 
on this arresting idea. First, how- 
ever, they are trying to find pre- 


cisely what factors make for 
ity in beef. 

What properties are responsible 
for tenderness? What makes a steak 
taste good? What chemical and 
physical changes take place when 
beef is aged? Are these changes re- 
lated to tenderness and good flavor? 
Can the basic factors affecting the 
quality of beef be measured? Can 
they be controlled, either during 
the raising of the beef animal or in 
handling the meat after slaughter? 

No one knows the exact answer 
to these questions yet, but founda- 


qual- 


RUNKLE* THOMPSON ¢ KOVATS ¢ INC 


Advertising Dy pografrhers and Printers 


650 W. Lake St., Chicago 6 


Telephone ANdover 3-7722 


— COMMERC 
: 


tion researchers hope to uncovy 
some of them. One thing they dc 
know: the amount of juice greath 
affects taste. So they squeeze a4 
the juice out of selected sampld 
and measure and compare _ thi 
quantity. extracted. 

A. scientific biting machine 
used to check tenderness — } 
measures the amount of pressuy) 
needed to cut beef samples in twe 
Very thin sections are studies: 
under a microscope to determin) 
what physical differences exist be 
tween grades and a delicate instru 
ment measures the amount and dis 
tribution of the different types o: 
tissue that make up a piece of meat 


All information assembled iri 
these tests is correlated and comi 
pared with the findings of a pane: 
of tasters, for in the end actua: 
tasting is the best guide of all 
Cooking of the test samples is pre! 
cisely controlled. The taste experts 
try samples of fresh beef. They 
chew more samples after aging for 
14 days and get a final taste wheni 
the beef has reached a tender 28 
days of age. 


Quality And Production Aid 4 

Results of this research should 
not only help packers come closer 
to knowing the exact quality of a 
piece of beef before it’s eaten but 
should also assist farmers in turning 
out better steers by throwing light 


on factors responsible for the best 
meat. 


All told, the Foundation’s 35 re- 
searchers (it had 10 in 1939) are 
working on 25 projects, ranging 
from the development of informa- 
tion that will lead to product and 
processing improvements to the dis- 
covery of new or improved uses 
for animal products. They are 
seeking ways to improve the nu- 
tritive value of the $35,000,000 
worth of meat scraps packers séll 
every year for livestock feed; also 
methods of preventing product and 
processing failures; new uses for 
animal fats; and information on 
known and unknown nutritional 
elements in meat and byproducts. 


Meat _ researchers working in 
other laboratories are prying into 
many other fields. One group is 
looking for ways to make ice cream 
creamier with less cream by per- 
fecting better gelatin, a product 
made from pig skins. Another has 
been trying to make a plastic out 


a 
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f hooves, Travhe and animal hair. 
Bacon that won’t develop a rancid 
‘taste when kept at room tempera- 
jture is being considered by other 
researchers. 

Just how successful all this re- 
search will be is a question that 
will not be answered right away. 
‘That the possibilities are fertile is 
indicated by the many _ products 
‘that have already been found as a 
‘result of research on materials de- 
ived from livestock. Examples: in- 
ulin for treating diabetes (made 
from cattle pancreas) and liver ex- 
tract for pernicious anemia. More 


‘bile can be converted into cor- 
Hsone, a material that has _possi- 
bilities as a treatment for arthritis. 
Other byproducts the industry 
makes from livestock cover every- 
thing from glue to catgut for tennis 
rackets and violins (made from 
sheep’s intestines) and from glycer- 
‘ine to gall stones, which are sold 
to orientals for talismans. 


due, the packers have not yet 
utilized the pig’s squeal—but every 
other-morsel of his being is becom- 
‘ing more valuable than ever, thanks 
to exhaustive research. 


Rockets 
(Continued from page 21) 
cations of jet propulsion. The 
other is duct propulsion. A true 


rocket carries its own propellant: 
fuel and oxidizer. It is completely 
independent of its environment 
and can, according to Dr. G. P. 
Sutton of North American Avia- 
tion, Inc., operate in air at any 
altitude, in water, in any other 
gaseous or fluid medium, or in a 
vacuum. In operation, a chemical 
reaction takes place within the unit 
that generates high temperature, 
high pressure gases. These, in turn, 
‘are ejected through a nozzle. 


Duct Propulsion 

A duct propulsion system, on the 
other hand, carries only its own 
fuel. The surrounding medium, 
either air or water in most casés, 
is ducted through the mechanism 

and accelerated by mechanical or 
thermal means prior to ejection. 
The Aeropulse or V-1 buzz bomb 
is a typical example of a~ duct 
propulsion unit. 

There is no U. S. guided mice 


recently, it’s been found that ox | 


yet ready for the assembly line on 
a mass production basis, but the 
plan leading to its creation is well 
under way. The procedure has 
been going somewhat like this: First, 
the military decides what features 
are needed either for an offensive 
or defensive task, then design prob- 
lems are turned over to scientists 
and engineers. Their blueprints 
are turned over to Douglas, Lock- 
heed, General Electric and other 
large companies for conversion in- 
to operating models. 


Afterwards, every component 1s 


It 


painstakingly tested. Power plants 
are mounted on blocks and _ test 
run; airfoils are tested in tornado- 
like wind tunnels; metals are sub- 
jected to extreme cold and the blaz- 
ing temperatures produced by tre- 
mendous speed and air friction; 
paint patterns are studied for photo- 
graphic purposes. 

Today there are five missile test 
ranges in the United States. The 
Air Force commands two of them, 
one at Banana River, Florida, the 
other Alamogordo, N. M. .The 
Army operates White Sands, N. M., 


..... According te Webster 


un-bi’ased 


means impartial. 


And that’s the kind of advice you need in setting up 


or revamping your pension plan. 


Through our Actuarial Consulting Service we are 


free to work with you either on a trusteed, an insured, 


or a self-administered plan, depending solely on what 


will best serve your interests. 


Our impartial advice and long experience in design- 


ing and servicing all types of employee welfare plans 


are at your disposal. May we give you more informa- 


tion about our facilities? 


ALEXANDER & ALEXANDER 


INCORPORATED 
Jusurance Brokers--Consulting Actuaries 


NEW YORK * CHICAGO ° BALTIMORE 
ST. LOUIS e LOS ANGELES e TULSA e CLARKSBURG 
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Please Note 


Why not take advantage of carload rates, or consolidate 
your less-carload into carloads? 


We specialize in breaking down carloads by delivering with 
company equipment to your Chicago customers and will 
arrange forwarding beyond Chicago via any transportation 
medium desired. 


May we quote you our prices? 


TRUCK-RAIL TERMINALS, INC. 


400 W. Kinzie St. Chicago 10, III. 
Phone: SUperior 7-4046 
TERMINALS: 


Pennsylvania Railroad — 340 No. Clinton st. — 
Milwaukee Railroad — 400 W. Kinzie st. 


METAL BEDROOM FURNITURE 


HOSPITALS * HOTELS * SCHOOLS * INSTITUTIONS 


Mattresses, Bedsprings, Box Springs, Cots, 
Rollaways, Double Deck Bunks, Hospital Beds 


SUPERIOR (sleyprite CORPORATION 


CONTRACT DEPARTMENT, 2219 SOUTH HALSTED STREET, CHICAGO 


1859 © 1950 


THE 
GREAT ATLANTIC 


AND 


PACIFIC TEA 
COMPANY 


e 
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the Navy controls Pt. Mugu anda 
Inyokern, California. : 
The installation at Banana River 
was formerly known as the “joian 
long range proving grounds fo» 
guided missiles.” It will go intc 
operation the middle of next year 
From Banana River the range wil 
extend in a southeasterly direction 
out over the Caribbean Sea for ui 
distance of 500 miles. Radar and 
observation towers will be scattered: 
along the string of islands that 
constitute the Bahamas and, to-) 
gether with  rocket-installed _ tele-: 
meter instruments that determine 
distance, will be the means where- 
by rocket flights can be checked. . 
The installation is budgeted att 
$75,000,000 and will ‘eventually ' 
accommodate testing facilities for” 
the 3,000 and 5,000-mile — super > 
rockets that scientists have in mind, , 


Guidance Problem 


Guidance remains the biggest 
problem to be solved before man- 
less missiles can be used extensively 
in either peace or war. Radio 
waves will not do the job efficiently 
—as in the case of airplanes, but 
electronic devices, including ones 
that will search out the heat, light 
or sound of a city are being devel- 
oped. This is the most secret 
phase of the U. S. rocket programs. 

All of this work falls under the 
secretary of defense and the guided 
missile committee of the joint re- 
search and development board, 
headed by Dr. Robert Milikaa, 
president of California Institute of 
Technology, and composed of two 
representatives from each of the 
services and three civilians. 

California Institute of Tech- 
nology with its Jet Propulsion 
Laboratory holds an important 
place in U. S. rocketry. There the 
Wac Corporal, a meteorological 
sounding rocket, was developed. 
Only 12 inches in diameter and 
16 feet long, this missile, when in- 
stalled in the nose of a V-2, has 
climbed 250 miles and reached a 
speed of 5,000 M.P.H. This test 
was made a year ago by the Army 
Ordnance Department and the Gen- 
eral Electric Company. It was 
January 1950, however, before a 
part of the missile’s tail section 
was finally located near the north 
end of the 116-mile firing range at 
White Sands, N. M. It had been 
thought that the heat and shock 
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roduced by the rocket’s re-entry 
nto the earth’s atmosphere would 
ause it to disintegrate into tiny 
pieces. 

Rocketry has by no means found 
ts only application in missiles, 
suided or otherwise. It has gained 
asiderable practical importance 
n both civilian and military air- 
jane design. Used as the sole 
jource of power, the Bell XS-1 
upersonic rocket plane carries a 
juadruple rocket motor capable 
of developing a 6,000 pound thrust. 
\s auxiliary power supplies, rocket 
nstallations are also becoming more 
and more useful in take-offs as well 
is in regular flight. By means of 
jet- Be sisted: take- ane "ATO" >s com- 
nercial aviation has a means where- 
by heavier payloads can be lifted 
into the air even from short run- 
ways.- 

The fuel question in either a 
primary or auxiliary rocket system 
is still not completely solved. Prog- 
ress, however, is being made. At 
the Lewis Flight Propulsion Labora- 
tory of the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, fuels are being studied 
that are 2.5 times as powerful as 
the ordinary gasoline-nitric acid 
propellant. One of them is a 
hydrogen-oxygen mixture; another 
a hydrogen-fluorine combination. 


Unpredictable Future 
-Where the future of rocketry 
and guided missiles will take us, 
no one is quite sure. They're still 
too new and unpredictable as exact 
sciences for even reasonable guesses. 
The emphasis at present is on 
military applications. This is un- 
derstandable simply by virtue of 
the great amount of money neces- 
sary to initiate and carry out rocket 
research. Men have compounded 
important chemical formulae in 
basement laboratories at home, but 
no one can rig a supersonic wind 
tunnel on his own capital. 

Rocketry’s place is not unlike 
that of atomic energy. The public 
knows very little about either. 
Scientists know a few basic prin- 
ciples about each one, but by their 
own admission they have just 
scratched the surface. In both 
cases, the potentialities stagger the 
most vivid of imaginations; applied 
to peace time projects, a new era 
of power and speed may be con- 
sidered as in the making. 


Aunouncing the 


NEW, improved Wis- 
consin air-cooled en- 
gine. Efficient in any 
temperature, high or 
low. 


NEW, long life, heavy 
duty Borg and Beck 
CLUTCH. Estimated 
life over two times 
greater than other 
trucks. Can be replaced 
in less than two hours. 
PNEUMATIC TIRES—big 
diameter, 10-ply rating 
(6.00x9). 

SINGLE LEVER CON- 
TROL—one lever for 
hoisting and tilting. 
LOW OVERALL HEIGHT 
—truck with 9-foot lift 
is only 78% inches 
high. Other lift heights 
available. 


NOW ON 
DISPLAY 

= AT HYSTER 

/ DISTRIBUTORS 


AAO 


iN “ 


HYSTER 


COMPANY 


WM. J. SCOWN 
BUILDING CO. 


BUILDERS 


54 W. RANDOLPH STREET 


CHICAGO 
DEarborn 2-7036-7 


entirely neu nsTERC 


. . the first entirely 
modern 2000 pound Lift 
Truck 


Designed by materials 
handling engineers. Priced 
right; low maintenance 
costs; standardized repair 
procedures; low deprecia- 
tion. Operates equally as 
well inside or outside your 
plant. Low center of 
gravity; better visibility; 
easier on floor surfaces, 
on loads, on the operator. 


See the new 20 at your 
nearest Hyster distributor. 
Write for literature. 


Three Factories 
2916 N.E. Clackamas Street 
Portland 8, Oregon 
1816 N.Adams, Peoria 1, I1!. 
1016 Meyers St., Danville, Ill. 


Valves: Fittings - Pipe 


Plumbing and Heating 
Equipment 


RANE 


Crane Co., General Offices: 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. 


NATION-WIDE LOCAL SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES, WHOLESALERS, 
PLUMBING AND HEATING CONTRACTORS 
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FOR RENT 
Brilliant, Daylight 
Floor of 11,000 Sq. Ft. 
123 N. Wacker 
Office and Stock 
or General Office 


Partitions in and Ready 


HAROLD H. EGAN 
Phone WA 2-7727 
166 W. Jackson 


MARINE 
TRANSIT 
COMPANY 


River Barge Transportation 
Between 
Chicago and St. Louis 


131 E. Wacker Drive Phone 


Chicago 1, Ilinois FRanklin 2-5850 


We are manufacturers of 


PHARMACEUTICALS and 
SPECIALTIES 


IN BULK OR IN FINISHED PACKAGES 
Consult us about any item you wish to add to 


your line. We manufacture according to your 
Own formula, or we can submit one of our own 
for your approval. 


LIQUIDS VITAMIN PRODUCTS 
LINIMENTS TABLETS—(any shape or size) 
OINTMENTS EFFERVESCENT TABLETS 
POWDERS EFFERVESCENT SALTS 
CREAMS EMULSIONS 


ETC., ETC., ETC. 


SAVOY DRUG AND CHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


(incorporated 1905) 
20 SOUTH PEORIA STREET 
CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 
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HE Interstate Commerce Com- 
T mission, on February 8, issued 
Service Orders Nos. 846 and 847 
directing railroads to reduce their 
coal burning locomotive mileage. 
Service Order No. 846 required a 
50 per cent reduction in passenger 
locomotive mileage under the mile- 
age operated on December 1, 1949. 
Under a previous order, effective 
January 8, 1950, the commission 
had required railroads to reduce 
coal burning passenger locomotive 
mileage 33/3 per cent. The new 
order became effective 11:59 P.M.., 
February 10. By Service Order 
No. 847, the commission directed 
railroads to reduce their coal burn- 
ing freight locomotive mileage 25 
per cent under _ such mileage 
operated by them on _ February 
8, 1950. This was the first curtail- 
ment of freight service resulting 
from shortage of coal. The com- 
mission referred to the “dangerous- 
ly low level’ of the reserve stocks 


of railroad fuel coal, and_ that 
immediate action “was necessary 
to meet the emergency existing 


in all sections of the country. 


Railroad to Take Rail-Barge 
Order to Supreme Court: The 
United States District Court for 
the Northern District of Illinois 
has upheld the order of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in I. 
Cc. C. Docket No. 26712 involving 
rail and barge joint rates. The 
order of the commission had _ re- 
quired the railroads and water 
carriers operating on the Missis- 
sippi and Warrior Rivers to estab- 
lish through joint rail and barge 
routes and rates according to a 
formula set forth in the order. 
Railroads have announced | their 


intention of appealing the decision 


to the Supreme Court of the Unit- 
ed States. The original order of the 
commission required rates to be- 
come effective November 1, 1949; 


however, because of the pendir 
court proceeding, the effective dai 
of the order was postponed to Md 
31, 1950. : 
I. C. C. Freight Forwarder Ordd 
Set Aside: The Supreme Court « 
the United States has affirmed 
decision of a three-judge Distric 
Court holding that the  Pacifi 
Coast Wholesalers Association, < 
a freight forwarder cooperative, 
not subject to regulation by th 
Interstate Commerce Commissio 
as a freight forwarder operatin 
for profit. In 1945, the Interstat 
Commerce Commission considere 
the status of the Pacific Coas 
Wholesalers Association and cor 
cluded that the association handle 
traffic only for its members, ha 
been operated in good faith fo 
the purpose of effectuating saving 
in freight charges for its member 
and was operated on a non-profi 
basis. The commission conclude 
that the Pacific Coast Wholesaler 
Association was not a freight for 
warder subject to regulation unde 
Part IV of the Interstate Commerc 
Act. In 1947, the commission re 
versed its position, after havin; 
found that certain shipments wer 
made f.o.b. destination and that o1 
such shipments the non-membe 
consignor who made the shipmen 
was required to pay the full less 
than-carload rate rather than th 
charges actually assessed by the as 
sociation. It, therefore, contender 
that on this type of shipment th 
association actually made a_ profi 
and was subject to Part IV of th 
act. The latter decision of th 
commission was set aside by a three 
judge court and has now beer 
sustained by the Supreme Cour 
of the United States. The three 
judge court in setting aside th 
commission’s order stated “ther 
is nothing in the act (Interstat: 
Commerce) or the legislative his 
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ory to suggest that Congress in- 
tended the exemption to turn on 
the type of shipment which was in- 
volved, whether f.o.b. origin or 
f.o.b. destination. On the con- 
rary, it is clear that the nature 
pf the relationship between the 
members and the group was 
thought to be determinative.” 


| Stopping in Transit Order to 
Become Effective March 15: The 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
has postponed to March 15, 1950 
the effective date of its order re- 
quiring motor carriers in Central 
Territory to establish a tariff rule 
permitting the stopping of ship- 
ments in transit to complete load- 
ing or to partially unload. The 
order of the commission followed 
investigation and hearings running 
over a period of approximately 
six years. The commission found 
that there was a commercial neces- 
sity for at least two stops in tran- 
sit between point of origin and 
final destination to complete load- 
ing or to partially unload truckload 
shipments. The commission also 
found that there was a necessity for 
service by motor carriers to permit 


one addittonal pick-up at point of 
origin and one additional delivery 
at point of final destination. The 
order was originally scheduled to 
become effective January 15, 1950, 
but upon request of motor carriers 
was postponed to March 15. Sup- 
plements to tariffs have now been 
issued to become effective on that 
date. 


Railroads Required to Reissue 
Tariffs: The Interstate Commerce 


Commission in an order granting 


special permission to depart from 
the requirements of the commis- 
sion’s tariff regulations has ordered 


the carriers to comply with the | 


tariff circular by September 30, 
1952, except as to tariffs of class 
rates and of classification excep- 
tion. The carriers whose tariffs 
are supplemented by — so-called 
“blanket supplements” resulting 
from general increases in Ex Parte 
162 and 166, are required to reissue 
each month, beginning April 1, 
1950, not less than 3-1/3 per cent 
of the total number of pages con- 


tained in all tariffs supplemented 


under such blanket supplements. 
On this basis the tariffs will be re- 
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AUTOMATIC TEMPERATURE and 
HUMIDITY CONTROL CABINETS 


3 


/ 
id 
a 
Accelerated peacetime pro- 


duction insures prompt delivery of “Anets” 
war-tested laboratory cabinets. Fully auto- 
matic, all-electric models with precision con- 
....,,.,trol of temperature and 
a humidity right at 
the turn of a dial. 


Used by leading 
manfacturers to test 
electrical and elec- 
tronic assemblies. 
Weathering, moisture 
absorption control, 
package testing, in- 
cubation, germina- 
tion and bacterial 
culture development. 
Processing __ plastics, 
fabrics, metals and 
wood. Fermentation, 
proofing and proc- 
essing of food prod- 
ucts. Chemical  re- 
search. 


AVAILABLE NOW IN 
STAINLESS STEEL 


A new improved 
model with inner 
shell, ducts, air-con- 
ditioner, door fin- 
ings, shelf hangers, 
heating units, efc., 
of stainless steel. 


¥, 
ry 


‘New, compact instrument panel with precision con- 


trollers and stainless steel dial thermometers. New, 
molded rubber door gaskets. Many other improve- 
ments. Write for Bulletin No. 170 or— 


Phone NORTHBROOK 770 
ANETSBERGER BROTHERS, INC. 


172 Anets Drive Northbrook, Ill. 


$3.98 
4/5 QT. 
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KENTUCKY 
WHISKEY-A BLEND 
SLENDCO & BOTTLED Lu 


Disnuers Propucts Cot 
lovisvie , KENTUCKY 


Enjoy Old 


Sunny Brook 


BRAND 


the whiskey that's 


Cheerful A, MGs Vecixee 


65% Grain Neutral Spirits — Gold Seal Liquors, Inc. Exclusive Distributors — Chicago 
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Johnson Welding Equipment Co., Inc. 


SMITH’S “Lifelong and Lifetime” 
Welding and Cutting Equipment 


McKAY Stainless & Mild Steel (Welding) 
Electrodes 


HOBART WELDERS 
JACKSON-DURO G EUREKA 
Electrode Holders and Products 
DALLETT ‘Air Hammer’! Flux Descalers 
TWECO PRODUCTS 
~SILFOS G “‘EASY FLO” - Silver Solders 
GASO Shape Cutting Machines 
STOODY Hard Surfacing Products 
CHICAGO EYE-SHIELD PRODUCTS 
ALLSTATE Low Temperature Welding 
Alloys and Fluxes 
STERLING Grinding Wheels 
BAYFLEX Disc Wheels 
SKILTOOLS, Electric and Pneumatic 
Arc Welders’ SUPPLIES and Accessories 
REPAIRS to All Makes of Equipment 


2640 W. Van. Buren Chicago 12 


VAnBuren 6-0177 


( ow! 


A Better Low-Cost Steel Building 
That Will Solve Your Space Problems At Once! 
* 

] Standardized, Yet 

Ixtremely Flex- 
Meet Your 

Require- 


ible to 
Specific 
ments, 
Heavy Con- 
| struction Tent 
Meets Local Build- 
ing Codes! 
Permanent. 
Wasily 


INTERIOR 
STEELCRAFT 
CLEAR SPAN BUILDING 


VIEW OF 
50 FT. t. Yet 
rected! 


4 Multiple Widths 
—Any 
Ready for Delivery Now 
Steelcraft Building Sales Co. 


HArrison 7-2898 
600 S. Michigan Ave. 


Length! 
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issued within 30 months aft 
Aprire 1; 1950. 
Package Car Performance f 


December Highest Since Septembo 
1942: Seventy-five and four-tentt 
per cent of package cars loadd 
with  less-than-carload — shipmen} 
leaving Chicago during the mona 
of December, 1949, arrived at dd 
tination on time. This is the highe« 
on-time performance since Septer 
ber, 1942, and a substantial im 
provement over the performana 
during December, 1948. During th] 
year 1949 there were forwarde 
from Chicago 280,179 cars of whic 
70.1 per cent arrived on tima 
During 1948 there were a total « 
335,257 cars forwarded from Ch! 
cago of which only 59.3 per cen 
arrived on time. 


Hearings in Eastern L.C.L. Cas 
Postponed: The Interstate Con 
merce Commission upon reques 
of carriers and shippers has _ pos 
poned the hearings in I.C.C. 2977) 
from February 21 to April 25 
1950. The proceedings involve 
revision of rates applicable ox 
less-than-carload traffic within OJ 
ficial Classification Territory. Th 
postponement of the  proceedins 
was requested in order to give thi 
interested shippers an opportunit’ 
to consider several substitute pro 
posals submitted by the carriers. l 
the event the substitute proposal 
prove satisfactory to the shipper 
the proceedings in Docket 29771 
may be cancelled. 


Knudson and Mitchell Nomi 
nated for I.G.C.: President’ aw 
man, on February 14, sent to th 
Senate the nomination of Com 
missioner Richard F. Mitchell fo: 
reappointment as a member of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
and nominated James K. Knudso1 
to fill the unexpired term of th 
late Commissioner Miller. Commis 
sioner Mitchell's term would ru 
until December 31, 1956, and Mi 
Knudson’s term until December 31 
1953. Commissioner Mitchell ha 
served for three years, filling ou 
the unexpired term of the— lat 
Commissioner Porter of Iowa. M: 
Knudson _ is principal attorney il 
the Office of the Solicitor, Unites 
States Department of Agricultur 
in charge of transportation litiga 
tion. He comes from Utah, 


has been in Washington 
1930. 
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) A successful company usually has 
} planned selling program, cover- 
jag everything from salesmen’s com- 
lissions to advertising. All steps 
nust be considered—not as an over- 
mead expense, but as cost of get- 
ing business. The distinction is 
mportant. 

I recall a conference of three 
partners in which they were con- 
idering their advertising program. 
The company had budgeted $3,000 
or advertising for the next two 
nonths, when two of the partners 
uddenly decided that if advertising 
were cut out for those months, the 
ompany would be $3,000 ahead. 


~The third partner objected. 
While we can make $3,000 for 
two months,’ he remarked, ‘we 
will) lose more every month for 
the next 12 months if we don’t 
build our trade volume now.” From 
an operating point of view the ulti- 
nate net profit was more important 
than.one item of current cost and 
the third partner’s contention pre- 
vailed. 


Expense Vs. Cost 


eThere is a tendency among 
smaller merchants (but certainly 
not among larger, more aggressive 
retailers) to think of advertising as 
in expense, when it is actually a 
cost. The time to feel badly about 
poor business is when nothing has 
been done about it. Where you 
and a forward looking executive, 
you invariably find a planned pro- 
notional program. 

In a calculated selling program, 
expenditures must be counted in 
erms of sales accomplishment, not 
is a per cent of present sales vol- 
ame. The latter error is common, 
yarticularly among firms which 
tarted during the war and have 
nly recently faced the problem of 
ompetitive selling. 

Many small businesses have ob- 
ained a foothold in areas where 
irtual monopolies existed through 
nergetic advertising and selling 
yrograms. Occasionally the advan- 
ages of the large national bust- 
ess over the small local business 
vith respect to advertising budgets 
; condemned. Yet, we have found 
vat with local advertising the small 
oncern can tell the local market 
f his goods or services. ‘To the 


Pitfalls That Kill The Small Company 


(Continued from page 18 


ge 18) 


extent that 1t helps him secure a 
foothold, advertising is a most im- 
portant friend of small business 
and especially of the newcomer. 
Smaller businessmen often need 
a fresh approach to their merchan- 
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dising problem. Sometimes it js 
not what they have in their stocks 
but rather what they should have. 
A proprietor should take a look at 
the products he is selling, at what 
the customers want and what they 
are buying elsewhere. The latter 
is probably more important than 


what his customers are buying from 
é C 


OFFICES 
SHOWROOMS 
SHOPS 
DISPLAYS 


in the 


STATE-MADISON Becclding 


Areas large or small to suit your requirements 

—from an entire floor of 50,000 square feet to 

a moderate-sized office or showroom. 
Choice space for retail shops on the second 


and third fluors. 


Upper floor areas well adapted to office, 


showroom or display use. 


Parking service for tenants and their cus- 
tomers. Direct entrances to both subway routes. 


Your inquiries are invited. 


L. J. SHERIDAN & CO., Agents 
22 West Madison Street, Chicago 2, Illinois 
Telephone: STate 2-3000 
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LEADING THE WAY... 


to more goods for more people 
at lower cost through mass production 


VW AT VERSON, are proud of our position of leadership 
in the development of more efficient machines for 
mass production of formed metal products. Gigantic steps 
forward have been made in recent years toward our goal of 
fully automatic, high speed forming of metal with a minimum 
of handling and now we are extending these methods to an 
ever increasing variety of jobs. 

If you mass produce a metal product we would welcome the 
opportunity to discuss with you the possibilities of high speed, 
automatic production and point out how you can reduce your 


unit costs. Call us today! . 


VERSON ALLSTEEL PRESS COMPANY 


9300 S. KENWOOD AVE., CHICAGO 19, ILLINOIS @ HOLMES ST. AND LEDBETTER DR., DALLAS 8, TEXAS 


Phone: REgent 4-8200 Phone: Harwood 4177 
A VERSON PRESS FOR EVERY JOB FROM 60 TONS UP! 
BLANKING PRESSES ° FORGING PRESSES e DRAWING PRESSES 


HYDRAULIC PRESSES e PRESS BRAKES e DIES e DIE CUSHIONS 


GOOD TOOLS propuce 
GOOD WORK 


NATIONAL TWIST DRILLS 
WINTER BROS. TAPS 
DELTA FILES 

BARNES HACK SAWS 
BROWN & SHARPE TOOLS 
STARRETT TOOLS 
WILLIAMS WRENCHES 
BLACK & DECKER TOOLS 
CHISHOLM MOORE HOISTS 
HOLO-KROME SCREWS 
NORTON GRINDING WHEELS 
CERRO dePASCO PRODUCTS 
MORGAN VISES 
NICHOLSON FILES 


Every Need for Every Shop 


STERLING PRODUCTS CO. INC. 


Machinist’s Tools and Supplies 

eee A Chicago 6, Illinois 
524 Third Ave. 121 N. Jeff 5 

Moline 1024 STate 2- M Gant s 


Moline 
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him. Often, an inexpensive job 


personal market research can do) 
ereat deal of good. It certain) 
doesn’t cost much to get out an 
see what people are buying i 
other stores. 

What about production efficier 
cy? Taken as a class, the smallest 
firms do not produce as cheaply ; 
medium-sized businesses. To offse 
that disadvantage, the  successfv 
small business reduces overheaa 
gives outstanding service, or accep: 
a lower net profit. 


Save On Administration 

In distribution, the neighbor 
hood shop may admittedly be ur 
able to buy as cheaply as its bigge 
competitors, but it can catch wu. 
on final cost by eliminating certaii 
intervening administrative controbh 
that are essential in the larger on 
ganization. ‘The small retailer o 
manufacturer. often is in a position 
to take on wanted items for specia 
customers in quantities profitabl 
enough for him to carry or pra 
duce, yet too small for the large 
store or manufacturer to handle 
Greater flexibility and informalit 
in operation, when intelligently ex 
ploited by small enterprises, wil 
often add up to a satisfactory rela 
tionship between cost and selling 
price. 

How about the failure to contro. 
operating costs? Excessive overheac 
expenses actually cause 12 per cen 
of all business failures. Sometime: 
it is a matter of excessive persona’ 
withdrawal. Consider the case of 2 
dry cleaning plant that had five 
people plus the manager. The 
manager was drawing out 20 pet 
cent of total income in salary. A 
bank representative, called in by a 
creditor, quickly diagnosed the 
trouble: “You can do one of twe 
things,” he told the manager. 
“either cut your withdrawals te 
eight per cent, giving yourself $4 
instead of $100 a week, or increase 
business so you can draw eight per 
cent and still make $100 a week 
Otherwise, you are headed for 
bankruptcy.” 

A dress shop owner in Milwau- 
kee made $8,000 a year on het 
business, but owed $10,000 more 
than she owned in her business. 
When a study of her business wa: 
made, it was discovered that by 
drawing on her trade credit she 
was actually spending $2,000 mor¢ 


Inz She was bankrupt and 
idn’t know it! 

‘The truth is that most bankrupis 

have no records. 


Management decisions can be 
made with confidence if records are 
used to provide essential facts. An 
ywner of a roofing business found 
ales harder to get and wanted a 
ales compensation plan. To get 
he answer, he needed to know 
present sales by individual salesmen 
und products, the usefulness of ad- 
ertising aids for these men, and 
the exact nature of the territories. 
de couldn’t get this information 
irom his records and had to guess 
at the best arrangement. A_ sug- 
gestion of only a slight change in 
his records at no added cost gave 
um figures on which to base a 


sorrect decision. 


A small candy manufacturer, de- 
yating the installation of a_pack- 
aging machine, had to guess at its 
advisability because his records 
didn’t tell him enough about his 
costs or possible savings at chang- 
ing production levels. Proper rec- 
ords would have removed most of 
the risk in this decision. 


Credit Laxity 

- Credit is another important fac- 
tor in business failures. Here 
trouble can come from two sources: 
poor management of one’s own use 
of credit and over-expanded credit 
to customers. Some firms make 
good credit investigations, then ig- 
nore them and use plain guess- 
work. Investigations must not only 
be made, they must be relied upon. 
_ Experience indicates that small 
businesmen should base their credit 
policy on their appraisal of the 
employment outlook. ‘The amount 
of income customers are likely to 
have may be changed by the level 
of prices, but usually they will have 
no income at all if they become un- 
employed. The length of credit 
terms in successful businesses is 
limited to the time in which em- 
ployment situations can be pre- 
dicted. 
years of good employment, there 
is less objection to 24-month or 
30-month terms, than if the em- 
ployment outlook is uncertain. 

A sound collection policy in- 
volves persistent follow-up. Most 
large retail businesses spend more 
for collections percentagewise, than 
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If the outlook is for two 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF BOSTON 
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Life Insurance 


Company Chartered in America—1835 


CHICAGO OFFICES 
The FOWLER Agency 


30th Floor, 105 W. Adams St. 


CEntral 6-1300 


The THURMAN Agency 


No. 3600, One N. LaSalle Bldg. 


FRanklin 2-7834 


The SWANSON Agency 


No. 3300, Board of Trade Bldg. 


HArrison 7-8090 


The BRAMHALL Agency 


No. 2140 Field Building 


STate 2-4563 


For more than 60 years Aldens catalogs have 
served American families throughout the nation 
...in 1949 again brought business to the na- 
tion’s railroads, manufacturers, printers, and 
paper mills. The leading catalog company 
specializing in fashions for women since 1889, 
Aldens now serves 5,000,000 customers. Sub- 
stantial expansion of its catalog offices in 1949 
brought the convenience and economy of Aldens 
famous Shop-by-Phone Speed-Service to more 
and more metropolitan areas. Aldens famous 
catalog — with wider assortments than ever — 
brings increased business to American industries 
because it goes into an increasing number of 
American homes everywhere! 


Aldens Catalogs ... Famous 
for Fashion and Value 
since 1889 
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SEeley 3-2765 


THE HAINES COMPANY 
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1931 W. LAKE ST. . CHICAGO 12 
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INSURANCE 
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do small stores, probably as a 1 
sult of better collection followup} 
The final factor in success 
control — the simple process ¢ 
delegating authority and respons 
bility, defining and assigning jobl 
and setting up proper routines fc 
a smooth flow of work through oc 
fice and plant or store. It is onh 
when the individual manager leave 
himself some free time to observw 
think and plan that he can effec 
tively make and carry out the dd 
cisions which lead to sound profit 

able operation, 

His job, in turn, is to keep ta) 
on such external factors as cond! 
tions ‘within his own industry 
the level of general business activ 
ity, and also such internal facton 
as sales, costs, financial administre 
tion, credit and collection policies 

Finally small business must cori 
tinually re-examine and re-apprais: 
the conduct of its affairs, if it is td 
succeed. 


Preventing Strikes 


(Continued from page 16) 


For example, all parties mus 
agree the job calls for ability t 
read and write, a knowledge o 
simple arithmetic and ability  t 
read simple blueprints. These re 
quirements call for “education t 
the sixth grade level,” which auto 
matically gives a grade C for tha 
factor. 

In discussions with operators an 
supervisors, the committee finds th 
average training period is six day 
and the job is automatically give 
a rating of B for that factor. Th 
same procedure is followed in grad 
ing the factors of skill, versatility 
job knowledge, responsibility, phys 
cal demand, and surrounding cor 
ditions (physical hazards, etc.). 

When the grades on this partice 
lar job have all been agreed upo 
and added up the committee gets 
total of 215 points with a ratin 
factor of 1.049, which means. } 
should pay about five per *cex 
above common labor. If commo 
labor is getting $1 per hour, th 
job should pay $1.05. 

Since jobs have a habit of chan 
ing from time to time along wit 
new equipment, new products, an 
so on, they are usually reviewed :; 
least twice a year. In this manne 
the company’s evaluation will a 
Ways reflect the current requir 


\ 
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ments of all jobs and the company 
attains a reputation for fairness 
when dealing with one of the most 
| important questions of a man’s job 
i — his wage. 3 

When base rates. have been es- 


termine how much each employe 
can be expected to produce to earn 
his rate. ‘This operation not only 
) establishes production rates, but 
provides the basis for incentive 
‘rates if incentives are to be in- 
“Stalled. 


2 
Union Review 


_ Company experts conduct the 
time studies and their findings are 
subject to review by union time 
study stewards trained in the same 
"system. 

In past years, time study de- 
veloped an unsavory reputation. 
_ Experience indicates, however, that 
there is no reason for disagreement 
between management and unions 
~on the entire question of produc- 
p-tion rates if the mystery of the 

time study is removed. 

The solution is to guarantee that 
both parties understand what is in- 
volved. To do this a training course 
should be established for both 

management and union representa- 
- tives. Training is aimed in two 
directions. 

The first is for time study engi- 
neers of the company and_ time 
study stewards from the unions. 
They should be taught all of the 
techniques and procedures of time 

- study and the development of time 
standards. When the training is 
completed, these men emerge as 
expert time study men. 

The second is for foremen, su- 
perintendents, and executives of the 

- company, and stewards and officers 

of the union. It is of a more gen- 
eral nature. 

Returning to the drill press op- 
eration used earlier for an_ ex- 
ample, the first step would be to 
analyze existing methods to guaran- 
tee that equipment and facilities 
are correct and that hand and ma- 
chine movements are right. If cor- 
rections or improvements are found 
possible, they would be instituted. 

After this preliminary survey tim- 
ing begins. The first step is already 
boiled down to this: “The operator 
picks up the piece of work and 
places it in position for drilling or 
tapping.” The stop-watch is turned 
on and all movements are timed 


tablished, time study is used to de- | 


HARRY 8. CUTMORE & ASSOCIATES, INC. 


MOREE 45, 
Gam. APPRAISALS 


INTEGRITY of Buildings, Machinery 


ACCEPTABILITY |, and Equipment for 


\\ VALUATION ENGINEERS Z/ Insurance Purposes 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING 


CHICAGO 3, ILL. 
RAndolph 6-4545 


G. A. ACKERMANN PRINTING Co. 
Oppsct. and. Lotter Press. 
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727-735 W Van Buren Si. _ 1320 S. 54th Avenue 
CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS CICERO 50, ILLINOIS 


Telephone RAndolph 6-1732 


ARTHUR DIXON TRANSFER COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1863 
TIME TESTED DEPENDABILITY 


CHICAGO’S COMPLETE GENERAL 
CARTAGE & LOCAL 
DELIVERY SERVICE 


TRUCKS LEASED 
WITH OR WITHOUT DRIVERS 


1319-45 S. STATE ST. HArrison 7-0580 
CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 
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Don't Blow 
Your Ton! 


Blow Dirt, Dust, and Grit out of 
your machinery with a CLEMENTS- 
CADILLAC blower-suction cleaner. 
Save your temper — save time 
and trouble — by using this 
powerful cleaning tool regu- 
larly for good maintenance 
of motors, generators, 
switchboards, tool bins, 
stock bins — all of 
your equipment. 


MODEL HP 
1 horsepower with 
2-speed control. 


STOCK BINS 


TIME » MONEY 
PREVENT DAMAGE 
TO MACHINERY 
WITH THE... 


Made in 5 models 
with attachments for 
every cleaning job. 


PORTABLE COMBINATION 
BLOWER-SUCTION CLEANER 


CLEMENTS MFG. CO. 


6624 S. NARRAGANSETT AVE. CHICAGO 38, ILL. 
ASK YOUR MILL SUPPLY DEALER OR WRITE US FOR DATA 


Complete Line of Portable Electric Tools 
for SAWING... SANDING... 
DRILLING ... GRINDING or CUTTING 
WOOD, METAL MASONRY PRODUCTS 
or COMPOSITIONS 


PLUS... PNEUMATIC TOOLS 


for DRILLING, GRINDING, 
RUNNING NUTS or DRIVING SCREWS 


Made by SKILSAW, INC. 
5033 Elston Ave., Chicago 30, Ill. 


Factory Branches In Principal Citles . . . 
Chicago Downtown Branch, 330 So. Jefferson St, 
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precisely. Study after study is made 
with different operators, different 
materials, and different circum-; 
stances prevailing. 

Figures of all studies are norma]- 
ized and standards are set for ail 
elements in the operation. ‘The? 
same is done for the second step,, 
“pulls down lever and starts drill- 
ing phase,” and for all other move- 
ments involved in the job. 

Time study is factual. It involves 5 
reading a stop-watch and counting} 
production. It should be quite dif-- 
ficult for two parties to disagree: 
on either. There might be disagree- - 
ment on the rating given a pat-: 
ticular study, but even here expert-- 
ence has shown it is difficult to be: 
very far apart if both sides are 
honest and if both are trained to 
recognize normal pace _ through | 
scientific study. 


Grievances Cut 80% 


When such a program is com- 
pleted, grievances arising from time 
standards are reduced as much as 
80 per cent. Whatever grievances 
do arise are settled quite easily be- 
cause methods have been set up for 
establishing indisputable facts. 


Finally, there is an important by- 
product in labor relations. Experi- 
ence has shown that such methods 
of objective fact-finding develop 
better understanding on both sides 
so far as the problems of each side 
are concerned. ‘There develops an 
increasing awareness that most prob- 
lems can be solved if the same 
principle is used. Th’s is especially 
important in examining the over- 
all strike picture since it is recog- 
nized that accumulated grievances 
are the major cause of strikes, slow- 
downs, weakened employe morale, 
and other expensive occasions for 
friction. 

A company which utilizes time 
studies only to establish production 
rates and resolve labor disputes is 
not getting its money’s worth, how- 
ever, in spite of the tremendous 
value of these studies in that par- 
ticular field. Time standards are 
management controls. For example, 
one use of time standards is in the 
pre-planning of processes, opera- 
tions, and the layout of a plant. 
‘Time standards can be used effec- 
tively in planning and scheduling 
work. ‘They provide a basis for 
determining in advance the man- 
power requirements, machine loads, 
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and the flow of work through the 
shop. -Production control without 
time standards is as ineffective and 
haphazard as an airplane without 
altimeter, gas gauge, compass, and 
other measuring instruments. Time 
standards can also be used for con- 
trolling costs of various types, in- 
cluding labor standards and_ vari- 
ances, overhead, and _non-produc- 
tive labor. 

One of the many examples of 
how joint action by management 
and union officials on establishing 
‘basic facts can stabilize labor re- 


lations and production is that of CHICAGO CITY BANK 


the Murray Corporation of America. AND TRUST COMPANY 


The system described above was 
imstituted by the corporation and 
Local Number 2 of the United Auto- 
mobile Workers of America — CIO, HALSTED AT 63rd 
with such success that a book on 
“Production Standards from ‘Time 
‘Study Analysis” was published for MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT tNSURANCE CORPORATION 
employes. MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 

Noting that “production disputes 
were a major problem,” Lloyd T. 
Jones, local union president, re- 
ported that “production disputes 
are now practically non-existent.” 

The company reports, that the 
only major stoppage since the plan 
was installed occurred in 1947 and 
was directly due to union resistance 
to the Taft-Hartley Act, not to 
company union matters. 

Clarence W. Avery, president of 
the Murray Corporation, has de- 
scribed the jointly written book as 
a symbol of ‘the widening of in- 
dustrial science to become conscious 
of human factors involved’ in ap- 
“plying _ scientifically-determined 
facts.” 


APPLETON 


ELECTRIC COMPANY 


1701-59 WELLINGTON AVE., CHICAGO 13, ILLINOIS 


Phone EAstgate 7-7200 


Chicago Case 


Here in Chicago a manufacturing 
association with a score of member 
companies found every member 
faced serious grievance and contract 
problems with a single _ inter- 
national union. ‘These disputes 
could have erupted into costly 
strikes. All companies agreed with 
the union to set up a management- 
union committee to establish uni- 
form job evaluations throughout 
the industry. Members of the com- 
mittee were trained and they con- 
ducted their studies jointly. Union 
and management shared the cx- 
pense. Agreement has finally been 
reached and it will provide a basis 
for settling all wage and produc- 
tion grievances in the future and 


* 
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for establishing new contract rates 
in coming years. 


Experience shows, that manage 
ment and labor can apply to their 
problems the same engineering} 
precision used by construction en-| 
gineers in measuring thousands of 
materials and factors going into aj 
great bridge. Such objective studies: 
THE KEY TO FINE COLOR have prevented many strikes in thes 
PRINTING | past and will undoubtedly preventt 

many more in the future. And,, 

| of perhaps even greater importance } 

oe LELIERPRESS _is the enormous saving effected | 
e OFFSET through prompt settlement of griev-- 
ances, elimination of slow-downs; 

| and “quickie” stoppages, and! 


THE REGENSTEINER CORPORATION | ssiios'sicie’ 


310 S. RACINE AVENUE 
MONROE 6-5856 | Hot Tax Money 


(Continued from page 19) 


theless, these are given a quick 


Y _ check for mathematical accuracy as 

EARL M. SCHWEMM AGENC they come in. 

EP DUALSLIFE CONTRACTS: Generally, those below $5,000 a 
A complete line of diversified contracts, from One Year Renewable Term {o se tas : 
Single Premium Life. | year are given only a very scattered 

ANNUITIES: spot check. Here and there a form 
aisle eee eer eee Premium Temporary. Annual Premium Re- a picked euthand sampled ‘nue 
irement, : 


GROUP CONTRACTS: attempt to gauge the status of other 
Group Life, Wholesale Group Life, Group Accident and Health, Group Hospi- forms in the group. , 
talization, Group Annuities. (With Guaranteed Rates) . | . = | 

GROUP PERMANENT | In 1950, however, the treasury 


PENSION TRUSTS a Specialty. Specially designed Group Annuity Contract for Profit | 
Sharing Plans. 


will use a more intensive, group- 
| pattern system. This will consist of 
if H Ec G R E AT * W ec S T L | F s random polling of a limited number 


_ of returns from each of a number 
ASSURANCE CO. 
Room 1030—135 So. La Salle Street Chicago 3, I!linois 


of groupings according to locality, 
profession, etc. Even if these re- 
turns look OK, the person will be 
called in anyway and politely asked 
to substantiate the return. If this * 


sample shows a tendency for that 
P U R D y ( O M PA N y particular group to garble their re- 
| turns, T-Men will concentrate a big- 


Main Office: scale offensive on the group. 
Under this new system, there is 
122 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE much more of a chance of the tax-_ 
CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS payer getting a call from a treasury 
Phone: WAbash 2-1695 agent for verification of his return. 


Informers Influential 


IRON AND STEEL SCRAP | Next to auditing, tips from in- 
formers are highly influential in 

RAILWAY EQUIPMENT exposing violators. ‘These tips come 
STORAGE TANKS | bors, and even from relatives. Con- 


from employes, “friends”, neigh- 
gress annually appropriates $100,- 


RAILS 060 for the payment of rewards to 
such informers. Rewards are based 
Branch’ Office: | On a percentage of the taxes, penal- 


ties, fines and forfeitures collected 
as a result of the information, but 
they may not exceed 10 per cent of 


Railway Exchange Building, St. Louis, Missouri 
110 Market Street, San Francisco, California 


abe 


1950 


@ amounts recovered. Thee are 
paid, however, only on the furnish- 
ling of specific information or evi- 
dence, not mere suspicions. 


}_ A fertile area probably exists here 
} for blackmailers who have the goods 
jon tax evaders but preter ane 
| directly with the known violator. 


{ 3 Backlog of Tips 


| Backlog of tips in the treasury 
ies are enormous. The 30,000 or 
‘so cases are gradually being worked 
jdown. Actually, a larger treasury 
‘staff is needed to process these prop- 


jlent basis for seeking a larger staff, 
#t00, on. its proof that for every 
| single dollar spent in its tax en- 


| of $20. 


tors, assisted by an informer, turned 
) up.a construction laborer who, dur- 
jing four years of war work in an 


/ 000 in off-hour gambling. The man 
} had paid taxes only on his regular 
wages, and the investigation re- 
} sulted in assessment of $160,000 of 


| ties against him. MHe also faces 
criminal prosecution. 

More common, however, are cases 
Plike that of the eastern textile 
| manufacturing concern and a group 
(of individuals connected with it 
| who were reported to be conceal- 
| ing sales and, on proof, were as- 
i sessed $1,250,000 for failure to pay 
» taxes due. Another example is that 
_ of a theater chain operating in the 
~ South which was found to have 
evaded $650,000 of taxes by omit- 

ting from its tax returns all profits 
' from the ice-cream, pop corn and 
other concessions in the theaters. 

; 
; 


$300,000 Case 
In another city, investigators 
found that the owner of some 
breweries which owed $300,000 in 
' taxes on black market profits was 
a man who went bankrupt early in 
the war but who was able to buy 


whole breweries a few years later 
by soliciting advance payments for 
beer orders during the beer short- 
age. 

Heads are falling thick and fast 
as I-Men catch up with violators. 
A northern food and wine distribu- 
tor, who juggled his books to evade 
taxes, has recently been assessed 


j erly. The Treasury has an excel- | 


forcement effort, there is a return 


Recently, tax evasion investiga- | 


{ American territory, won over $200,- | 


additional taxes, interest and penal- | 
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; $800,000. A midwestern beverage 

distributor was billed $1,290,000 for 
taxes on black market profits. 

An easterner who posed as a 

5 7 YEARS “tax expert” faces prosecution for 

preparing false refund claims for 

thousands of clients. One of the 


OF facts turned up in this investiga- 
tion was that the man had tried 


: ah thee 
OUTSTANDING curas_by siping ental 
pearing ink. 


S E R V [ G E All of these cases — along with 


thousands more — also are liable to 


criminal prosecution. 
The |. C. M. A. has grown great because 
. one member tells another the ad- T-Men Effective 

vantages of |. C. M. A. Broad Coverage While many ena a o- 
Protection. Insurance men know that ONE cated through informers, T-Men 
OUT OF EVERY THIRTEEN PERSONS in also are extremely effective in ee 
the United States is accidentally KILLED een Bae Saiiaes bh 
or DISABLED EACH YEAR. Why take 


; bee show relatively small incomes. 
chances? Write or ‘phone for Application Spending may be so sensationally 


information. It will come to you by mail out of line at gambling resorts, race 

. we have no agents. tracks, and summer and winter re- 

sorts, by some of these people that 

R. A. CAVENAUGH, Secretary-Treasurer the effect is like waving a large, 
ILLINOIS COMMERCIAL MEN’S ASSOCIATION red flag at the treasury. 


Crimes often are detected in this 
manner. A printing equipment 
firm’s employe, for example, re- 
cently was hitting the New York 
Cee mmm | [1121 spots in a tempo far out of 

line with his moderate salary. He 
also boasted a luxurious home, two 


332 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 90 


In Lead Position and Equipped cars and a+ yacht. Embezzlement 
was found to be the answer. 
to Lead In another instance, a low-sal- 


aried cashier was thought by his 
townsfolk to be a major executive 
in New York. At his Long Island 
estate he looked and acted like a 

millionaire. His free-handed spend- 
Caspers ing popularized him, and he was 

elected mayor of the town. Sys- 
tematic fraud over a period of years 


Tin Plate Company financed his big-time activities. 


Extensive property ownership, in- 
consistent with reported income, 
has led many a government investi- 
gator to discover rank violations. 
Net worth of a person is carefully 
Tin Plate and Black Plate studied, and it is sometimes found 
that income reported and property 
acquired over a period of years can 
be explained only by planned tax 
evasion. 


Plain or Decorated 


Some cases are exceptions to the 

rule, as in fortune-making through 

4100 West 42nd Place CHICAGO 32 borrowed money, but capital gains, 
of course, must be reported in in- 
come tax returns, regardless of how 
the capital originally was obtained. 


a pe A large profit may be made in sell- ‘ 


& 


Telephone: LAfayette 3-0163 


VE whee Tt. ht ote 
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ing a home bought before the real 
estate boom, but it is a serious in- 
come tax violation not to report 
this capital gain. 

A few of the best tips to the 
treasury have come from large cash 


try have been warned by the treas- 
ury to report all large cash deals, 
for the rather obvious reason that 
those involved want no cancelled 
checks, receipts, or other evidence 
of the deal around. 
_ One of the outstanding recent 
cases involved a prominent res- 
taurant chain operator, now under 
a four-year prison sentence for tax 
evasion. The treasury’s investiga- 
tion of the affairs of this company 
originated with bank reports of 
large currency deposits. Claims for 
additional taxes and penalties in 
this case exceeded $6,000,000. 
_ In another instance the regular 
appearance of a messenger with 
large amounts of currency for de- 
posit resulted in an income tax 
‘investigation of an automobile 
‘trailer manufacturer, with conse- 
quent assessment of $2,200,000 
against the firm and several indi- 
viduals. 

A glaringly obvious case was that 
of a man who turned in $200,000 
currency at a bank, requesting new 
money. Much of it was molded, 
some to the point of almost being 
rotten — an evident instance of 
buried money to evade paying 
_taxes. Another man bought a piece 
of real estate for $65,000 cash, 
which, fantastically enough, he 
brought in an orange crate! 


Black Market Gains 


_ Many of these fabulous piles of 
cash point to black market opera- 
tions. Obtained originally through 
illegal methods, this hot money is 
kept out of the banks and financial 
institutions and goes through mur- 
ky interchanges, sometimes from 
- violator to violator. 

There is no estimate of the hot 
money made in the great black 
markets of the war and immediate 
postwar period, but it is believed to 
have run into the billions. Black 
market deals in automobiles, liquor, 
drugs, sugar, poultry, meats and 
metals, sadly enough, were stimu- 

lated in some cases by honest busi- 
ness men who simply could not 
wait to get these products through 
the regular channels. Distasteful as 


deals. Banks throughout the coun- | 
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BOTTLED UNDER AUT 
COCA-COLA BOT 


) YOU TRUST 
A ITS QUALITY 


THE COIN-OPERATED COOLER 
FOR COCA-COLA. The coin- 
operated cooler is in service in of- 
fices and factories where people 
work. Business management has 
discovered that these coolers bring 
a moment of relaxation — the 
pause that refreshes with ice-cold 
Coca-Cola — within a few steps 
of thirst, promoting the efficiency 
and contentment of workers. 


HORITY OF THE COCA-COLA COMPANY BY 
TLING CO., OF CHICAGO 19, ILL. 
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We serve our Industries with new, scientific 
methods and materials. 


Phone LAfayette 3-7505 


1415-31 West 37th Street CHICAGO 9 


| sugar at an enormous black mar 


| ket profit, and when federal agents 
_ caught up with him he was assessed 
over $300,000 and branded for ai 
_ jail sentence. 


| this situation was, these honest mer 


| so often directed to crime, realli 


| was that of a man who set up < 
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did not dare to report these per 
petrators, for fear of being cut»of; 
from future supply. 

Ingenuity, which unfortunately i 


went to town during the black 
market days. One of many cases 


dummy candy company for whict! 
he bought about 4,000,000 pounds 
of rationed sugar. He resold the 


Primary guns of our government 
are trained on the big violators, 
but the petty violations, fully in 
tentional, are estimated to total. 


/ many millions. Very often there is: 
| a hairline difference between in- 
tent and accident, and certainly no: 


single profession or trade can_ be: 
singled out for particular investiga-. 


_ tion (except gambling, of course), 


but it is found that many present- 
day discrepancies are among. the. 
self-employed and in such occupa 
tions as taxi-drivers, bell- boys. 
waiters, and others who get much 


_ of their incomes in gratuities. 


Government Procedure ; 
Government procedure here is to 
spot-check a few, call them in and 


| grill them closely, scandalize them 


through publicity if guilty, fine 
them, and scare others in the same 
occupations into giving Uncle Sam 
straight returns. The same pro- 


| cedure is being applied to the 
service trades. 


Lately, there has been a crack 


| down on some automobile dealers 
' who made large profits during the 


period when both new and_ used 


| Cars were in short supply. So many 


of these deals involve bargaining 


| and cash transactions that they are 
_ dificult to check — and the treasury 


is sure it never hears of some 
profits. 

The treasury has learned that 
independent stores sometimes are a 
fertile ground for finding tax vio- 
lations. Many stores cannot af- 
ford formal accounting. systems and 
may be violating on a large scale 
without realizing it. But some are 
outright violators, and Uncle Sam’: 
men run up against a stone wall 
in trying to check them, because 
of the scarcity of records. 
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— Such wiolatore often ‘are detected, 
however, by the request to explain 
their ownership of luxurious prop- 
erty, cars, cabin cruisers, etc., when 


only a small income is reported. | For Nea rly Half A Century 


One of several glaring instances 


is that of a retail store which did a | We have served the nation with quality 

“secret” wholesale business in the For Men and Women SHOES 
basement. Profits were so enor- 

mous that the alert violator, to es- We are proud of this long service made possible by extra- 
“cape attention, spread bank de- ordinary value and service at moderate prices. 


_ posits in more than 50 banks 
throughout the country. 


~ Numerous professional people 


work on a semi-cash basis and fre- 
quently make honest omissions from 
~ the books. In many instances book- 


keeping is haphazard and govern- 
ment checkers often run into diff- 


LOOP STORES 


_ culty in obtaining adequate records. 125 S. DEARBORN 134 N. STATE ST. 
: Farmers are the hardest to check. NEIGHBORHOOD STORES ALL OVER CHICAGO 
Fe They are tillers of the soil and not AND SUBURBS 26 OUT OF TOWN STORES 


record-keeping men, and the great 
- majority are fundamentally honest. 
- However, a spot check in a middle 
western state was made by several 


: teams of government men, who | CERTIFIED SHELLAC Lasker Boiler & Engineering 


went from farm to farm, asking 


questions. The questions prodded | Bleached Refined Corporation 
rural memories in many instances | Wax-Free , 
to the extent that just this one ven- , Boilers—Tanks Stacks 
J en rere Orange Gum ° 
ture brought Uncle Sam back taxes Sh , Boiler Repairs 
of $5,000,000. ellac Varnish 
Sere? : Cénfacti ‘ SHELLAC ; j 
We all have a stake in the eff- | Sore Me nols Equipped with X-Ray Apparatus . 
cient collection of every tax proper- Glaze 


ly due the government. As an 
aftermath of the war, we are faced | BRADSHAW-PRAEGER & CO. 


with relatively heavy government | | 324g W. 47th Place. LAfayette 3-2050 
expenditures for some years to Chicago 32 


come, even after exercising the ut- 
most economy. To the extent that 
one citizen or one business is able 
to evade its proper share of the tax 
burden to meet these expenditures, 


the deficiency must be made up by | Alb H W/ C 
other taxpayers. | ert e etten & O. 


The T-Men will be in there cam- 
paigning harder than ever this year. 


3281 S. Wolcott Ave., 
Chicago 8 


Phone LAfayette 3-3700 


The better job they do the more 141 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD 
the honest taxpayers’ burden will 
be eased. 


TELEPHONE WABASH 2-3630 


Two-Way Street 


(Continued on page 126) 


on training, and two such depart- 
ments operate within the personnel 
division. One is responsible for 
developing engineering and sales 
personnel, and the other is con- oe | E 
eaied chiefly with supervisory and Commercial Rea State 
trade training. And both are tied 
in closely with the communications 
program. 

At Jeast one three-months course | 
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is conducted each year for new 
graduate engineers who are enter- 
ing our business. And _ these men 
are given not only intensive techni- 
cal training in air conditioning and 
refrigeration, but are also indoctri- 
nated with our philosophies and 
policies. So — they are not unpre- 
pared to take their places along the 
two-way communications street 
when they assume their permanent 
assignments. 


Training Department's Role 


The trade and supervisory train- 
ing department is even more direct- 
ly concerned with the communica- 
tions program. It assists with the 
indoctrination of new employes and 
is continuously engaged with im- 
proving the human relations skills 
of supervisors through regular con- 
ferences. This department also ad- 
vises line management with respect 
to communications problems. And 
its facilities include a number of 
conference rooms of various sizes, 
together with all types of projec- 
tion machines and chart-making 
equipment. 

Supervisory conferences are led 
by line management personnel to 
the greatest possible extent, so that 
the training staff spends much of 
its time in organizing material and 
coaching supervisors in direct train- 
ing and conference techniques. Eve- 
ning courses in effective speaking 
are also sponsored for plant fore- 
men and other supervisory people. 


The subject matter at these con- 
ferences with supervisors is both 
practical and timely. There is a 
constant search for improvements 
that should be made. Prior to the 
negotiation of new agreements with 
the union that represents all of 
Carrier’s factory employes, pertinent 
details are discussed in these super- 
visory sessions. And when the 
agreement is consummated, further 
discussions are scheduled promptly 
to make sure that any new provi- 
sions are thoroughly understood. 


Visiting Foremen 


Last summer a unique plan was 
adopted to enable plant foremen to 
become better acquainted with the 
performance of our products in the 
field. Several of these men were 
selected to go to various locations 
throughout the country to work 
with dealers, salesmen and _ service 
people. The first-hand information 
gathered during this experience has 


s 
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_proved to be worth a thousand 
written reports from the field, and 
is having a marked effect on our 
Be stiuccon and quality control ef- 
forts this year. Perhaps this is a bit 
outside the line of normal com- 
munications channels, but it is a 
very practical demonstration of the 
two-way street in actual operation. 


A special effort is made to keep 
the two training departments well 
informed, as certainly they must 
be if their jobs are to be done ef- 
| -fectively. At the same time, their 
staffs operate under special instruc- 
tions to supplement, rather than 
_ seek to replace line management in 
keeping the flow of information 
going both ways. 


What Are The Returns? 


A very proper question might be 
asked at this point as to whether 
_ this fairly elaborate system pays 
off. We think it does. For aside 

from other manifest benefits of 
| _ keeping supervisors and those who 
_ are supervised well informed, there 


is this outstanding fact. It has now | 


been 22 months — nearly two years 
— since any complaint has reached 
the formal grievance stage at Car- 
rier Corporation. More often than 
not, grievances are settled on the 
spot. And this is only possible be- 
cause our foremen and supervisors 
know the score. 

For the last several minutes, I 
have been discussing a more or less 
routine system, with particular em- 
phasis on improving human rela- 
tions. However, there is no reason 
whatsoever why these same chan- 
nels cannot carry pertinent informa- 
tion on what might be called the 
economic facts of life. 

Just the same, I have heard many 

- business men ask rather plaintively 
during the last few years how they 
could present to their employes the 
truth to counteract the propaganda 
they receive outside the plant gates 
— that they realized something 
should be done, but that they could 
not find a method. My own feeling 
is that this is one hell of a weak 
excuse. 

Now, I want to tell you about 
two rather special Carrier activities. 
But please understand that I don’t 
claim they are cure- -alls. All I main- 
tain is that they provide ° at least 
some means of reaching the goals 
I mentioned at the beginning of 
my talk. 

The first of these projects 1s 
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Liberal Engineering Service 


Very Prompt Deliveries 
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ADVANCE SPRING CORPORATION 
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known as the Carrier Institute of 
Business. This is an employe- 
managed activity which has been in 
existence since 1943. Each term of 
the Institute runs for 13 weeks. 
Attendance is limited to 220 in- 
dividuals, and practically all’ *of 
these are in the lower compensation 
brackets. Incidentally, two sessions 
of the Institute are run simultan- 
eously, each being attended by 110 
people. One of the courses is for 
beginners; the other is for those 
who have been graduated from it. 
Furthermore, although enrollment 
| is entirely voluntary, the courses 
| are almost invariably over-sub- 
| scribed. 


76 Years 


BOWMAN 
MILK 


has been the 
muh off 
Suponrtor 
Flavor 


Meet On Own Time 


| These men and women meet to- 
gether once a week on their own 
time and listen to a talk on some 
important economic or social sub- 
ject. The speakers are Carrier ex- 
ecutives, together with a_ limited 
number of important people from 
the outside — men like Raymond 
| Moley, George Sokolsky, Leo Wol- 
man and so on. 

After the speech of the evening, 
the students break up into smail 
discussion groups, each one pre- 
sided over by a junior executive. 
| No “brass”, mind you. During these 
sessions, the views of the key speak- 
| er are literally taken apart. Ideas 


are freely exchanged. Criticisms 


“What kind of 


know an 


a desk is that to set before an executive Get 
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are made without restraint. And| 
the high points of the evening's; 
discussions are passed on to top) 
management with no names men-> 
tioned. 


Educational Results 


The result of this operation is 
that the men and women who work 
for Carrier learn a great deal about 
the American system, both econom- 
ic and social, and perhaps even 
political. Furthermore, they get to 
awful lot about what 
makes our company tick. Most im- 
portant of all, they have an oppor- 
tunity to get their views across to 
management. And so, manage- 
ment obtains a better understand- 
ing of employes problems and atti- 
tudes. 

The Institute is a very real two- 
way street. Information — and 
even learning — flows not only 
from the top to the bottom, but 
from the bottom to the top. And 
I say to you without the slightest 
reservation — this undertaking has 
been of greater value to manage- 
ment than to the students. ' 

However, I do not wish to mini- 
mize the importance of the Insti-_ 
tute to Carrier's employes and to 
the basic cause that we are discuss- 
ing here today. Here are just a 
few of the results that can be 
measured with some accuracy. 

At the beginning of certain ses- 


me some phones!” 


| 
peer 


pee ert eee een ei 
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Peions. the Institute students are 
“asked to write “True” or “False” 


after a number of statements. Then 
at the end, the same thing is done, 


Same issues. 


_ Here is one of the statements: 
“The average American corporation 


ought to put more money into 
/wages for employes and less into 


” 


ee tising. Aither stant, sot the 
course, 10 per cent of the students 
“said this was true. Thirteen weeks 


| Jater, the figure was 13 per cent. 


| And here is a second test state- 
ment: “The bulk of the money 


spent by the federal government | 
comes from duties on imports and | 


“similar sources.’ When the course 
opened, almost half of the students 


Boclicved this to be true. But at the 
end, no one thought so. 


Still another statement read: 


to see that no one goes jobless, no 


gymatter what the cost to ‘the tax- 
_ payer.” Back in 1944, the answers 


were 33 per cent “true” at the start 


and 24 per cent at the finish of the 


course. Now this very same state- 


ment was made at the most recent 
é e . 5 ~ 
session of the Institute, and the re- 


plies added up to 20 per cent “true” 


in the beginning, and only 15 per 


cent. true’ at the close. 


Progress Measured 


Certainly I am not basing a judg- 
ment on this one question, but | 


there is other corroborative evi- 
dence to support the conclusion 
that Carrier employes on the aver- 
age are better informed now than 
in 1944. However, those who hold 
views we might consider to be 
“false” are now a bit harder to 


shake loose from these convictions. 


Another interesting point is this. 
More than half of the Carrier em- 
ployes who have taken the Institute 
courses have subsequently been pro- 
moted. 

Now then, just two more com- 
ments about the Institute. 

The men and women of Carrier 
who take these courses are recog- 
nized for having done something 
worthwhile. Each one receives a 
diploma which compares favorably 
in appearance at least with that 
presented by a college. And at the 


graduation eXercises, someone out- | 


standing makes a speech of the 
evening. Iwo recent commence- 
ment addresses were made by Dr. 


‘using statements that rehece the | 


“The government has an obligation | 
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Management of Industrial Companies 


205 W. Wacker Dr., CHICAGO 


Hanna Bldg. 19 W. 44th St., 
CLEVELAND NEW YORK 


SS 


Karl ‘T. Compton of MIT, and 
Herman Steinkraus, President of 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Next is this, and it deserves great 
emphasis. The very top people of 
Carrier work at making the Insti- 
tute successful. And I assure you 
it has been. 

The “Cabinet” 

3efore leaving the subject of the 
Carrier Institute, I’d like to em- 
phasize still another point. When- 
ever any of us talk with our em- 
ployes about a problem, we try very 
hard to present the message in 
terms that are both interesting and 
understandable. 

The other Carrier project I want 
to review is the cabinet. This is a 
group of about 100 of our manage- 
ment people, including officers, de- 
partment heads and other major 
supervisors, who meet each month 
for two purposes. First, they gather 
together to listen to exhaustive re- 
ports of what happened in our 
business during the preceding 
month and to review current prob- 
lems and plans. Incidentally, these 
men get exactly the same data that 
are given to our directors, and the 
monthly sessions of the cabinet oc- 
cur immediately after each board 
meeting. 

Second, an opportunity is afford- 
ed for questions and answers and 
discussion. And I assure you that 
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the questions asked are invariably; 
searching and sometimes even em- 
barrassing. For no holds are barred. 
We lay it on the line to each! 
other. And the subjects covered} 
range from current economic trends 
to trouble encountered with some: 
specific product, and from govern-: 
ment fiscal policy to plans for 
building a new plant. I personally 
preside at each Cabinet meeting | 
and have never missed a_ single: 
session. 

Obviously, this is another educa- | 
tional undertaking which ties in 
with our system of line communica- 
tion and here again, the flow of 
information is not in one direction. 
Actually more flows up, so to speak, 
than flows down. 


Program Is Dynamic 


It might be well to stress the 
point here that we have no inten- 
tion of remaining static in our 
communications program. Constant 
evaluation and improvement are es- 
sential to maintain effectiveness. 
For example, details are now being 
worked out for an enlargement of 
this cabinet program. While final 
decisions have yet to be made, it is 
entirely possible that this will take 
the form of expanding cabinet par- 
ticipation once each quarter from 
100 supervisory employes to more 
than 400. 

Now for just a few minutes, I 
would like to expand a little bit on 


“...and after 


] 


that I’m going to have dessert and another cup of coffee!” 


a 
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my earlier statement that the job 
of combating the trend toward col- 
lectivism is not only a personal and 
-a company job, but also a com- 
munity job. Perhaps what I am 
about to say is somewhat outside 
the field of employer-employe com- 
munications. However, we must 
surely admit that community lead- 
ership simply must be provided, at 
least to some extent, by industry. 

_ The story which I am about to 
tell has to do with Carrier’s home 
| city of Syracuse, New York which 
is a rather substantial manufactur- 
ing center with a population of 
about 250,000. 

= One evening back in 1946, eight 
_of us, mostly company presidents, 
7 were sitting around a dinner table 
talking about the dangers of ever- 
increasing big government. And 
out of the discussion grew an idea 
for the establishment of a complete- 
ly local organization which would 
devote itself to the perpetuation of 
_ the American free enterprise sys- 
e-tem. 


Year Spent On Principles 


Believe it or not, these eight in- 
dividuals worked for almost a year 
in developing a statement of prin- 
ciples that was acceptable to them. 
The next move was to have this 
statement reviewed carefully and 

criticized by a group of younger 
men. As a matter of fact, not many 
changes were made. But we did 
obtain the benefit of the slant of 
youth and the statement was better 
after the youngsters got through 
with it. 

Finally, in April of 1947, The 
Citizens Foundation, Inc. was of- 
ficially launched as a non-profit, 
non-partisan and non-sectarian or- 
ganization. And I would say that 
its outstanding feature is this — a 
combining of the point of view 
and the enthusiasm of young men 
with the experience of those of us 
who are older. 


Today, the Foundation has 74 } 


regular members, under 45 years 
of age, and in addition 57 senior 
members. At the outset, a salaried 
director was appointed. Water na: 
paid assistant was added. And the 
Foundation occupies a suite of of- 
fices in a downtown building where 
there are files and a reference li- 
brary which would be hard _ to 
duplicate. 

Among the Foundation members 
are Catholics, Jews and Protestants. 
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And these include manufacturers, 
merchants, lawyers, bankers, men 
who have chosen. politics as a pro- 
fession, teachers and members of 
the clergy. 

Each and every one of these men 
has subscribed to the hard-won 
statement of principles that I men- 
tioned a moment ago. I wish I had 
time to read all of this to you. But 
I must content myself with only 
the following — and I am now 
quoting: 

“We believe in God. 

“We believe in Freedom. 

“By freedom, we mean that con- 
cept of a free society in which each 
person has the greatest possible op- 
portunity to develop as an individ- 
ual. 

“We believe, that freedom cannot 
exist separately from responsibility. 

“By responsibility, we mean the 
duty of each person in a free ‘so- 
ciety to accept and fulfill to him- 
self and others those obligations in- 
herently his by virtue of his own 
capacity. Freedom of religion, of 
speech and of opportunity require 
the acceptance by each citizen of 
individual responsibilities — to his 
God, to his country, to his family 
and to his fellow men. 

“We believe that such freedom 
and responsibility are the basis of 
American democracy — established 
in this nation by the Constitution 
and the Bill of Rights — and the 
only design for living that encour- 
ages the full development, under 


-.and this one says ‘Drop dead?!” 
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3 
God, of strong, self-reliant, intell 
gent individuals.” : 

There is nothing in the entire? 
statement that suggests any ap-- 
proval of “something for nothing”. 

For almost three years now, The; 
Citizens Foundation has been an} 
active force for good in our com-- 
munity. Essentially, its efforts have: 
been educational. And if we have: 
not done anything else, we have: 
added to the understanding of 131 
leading Syracuse. citizens — both 
young and old — the members of 
the Foundation themselves. 

However, we have done far more 
than this. And once more, I wish 
I had time to report all of our 
activities. However, all I can do 
today is to present the barest out- 
line. 


. 
*. 
r4 


Speakers and Speeches 


The Foundation furnishes speech- 
writing facilities and maintains a 
first-rate speakers bureau. It used 
to be that we had great difficulty 
in finding men who could present 
our side of the story. But now the 
situation is quite different. The 
Foundation has sponsored a series 
ol 13 panel discussions spread over 
as many weeks, having to do with 
“What Everyone Should Know 
About Business’. This course was 
put on by highly skilled profes- 
sionals and was attended, week af- 
ter week, by more than 700 people. 
And here I would emphasize that 
the audience was a good cross-sec- 


ion of Syracuse. It included Roles 
orkers and | company presidents, 
abor leaders and housewives, law- 
ers and merchants, ministers and 
ollege professors. 

Another undertaking of the 
foundation was a series of social 


justice forums in which leading 
Jatholic, Jewish and _ Protestant 
Jergymen were asked to discuss 


rankly their views on such matters 
; the profit system, pension plans 
nd so on. And here again we had 
arge and representative audiences. 
Then too, the Foundation is spon- 
oring an in-plant visitation  pro- 
tam for school teachers. Now, I 
realize that this isn’t a new idea. 


owever, somebody always has to 
see that a job of this sort is done. 
fede in our case, Lhe Citizens 
; . C 
Foundation accepted the responi- 
bility. 

A Working Program 

But I have time for only two 


more points. First, each and every 
member of the Foundation is at 
work. This means that they serve 
on committees, make speeches, par- 
ticipate. in discussion groups, con- 


duct a_ public relations program | 


and, perhaps most important of 
all, they are inspiring effective in- 
tra-company programs. Second, the 
success of the Foundation has been 
due in large part to wholehearted 


support from the leading business | 


men of our community. For ex- 
ample, I am a senior member. 


much more important is flacite Dx 


young men of the Carrier organiza- | 
And I 


tion are regular members. 
have made clear to each of these 
that active participation in the af- 
fairs of the Foundation will be good 
not only for the community but for 
them and for Carrier. Furthermore, 
1 have told them that the good 
work which they are doing as mem- 
bers of the Foundation will be 
taken into account as we judge 
their regular paper with our com- 
pany. 

Now, I’d like to raise the $64 
question — How effective have our 
efforts at Carrier been? 

I don’t know for sure. However, 
here is still another fact that seems 
quite significant. Carrier Corpora- 
tion has never had any so-called 
labor trouble — not a single work 
stoppage. And I believe this is due 
chiefly to two things. First, utter 
frankness on the part of manage- 
ment. Second, a wholehearted at- 


But 


tempt by management to educate 
employes while, at the same time, 
giving employes, without 
tion, an opportunity to 
management. 

As for the larger field — that of 
preserving freedom in America, all 
I claim is that we are trying hard 
and have 
ress in our own backyard. 
believe that if this 
tackled, as it should be, in com- 
panies and in communities all over 
the land, a tremendous force will 
be marshalled and that force will 
vanquish those who are now deceiv- 


limita- 
educate 


ing and misleading and bemocking 


our people. Freedom 


kept- For Free! 


cannot be 


, at least, made some prog. | 
And I | 


problem is | 
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A clergyman advertised for a man 
servant. The following day a young man 
called on him. 

“can 


“Well,” asked the clergyman, you 


light the fire and bring early morning 
tea at seven?” 

le thinks is could c= xreplieds. the 
young man, puzzled. 

“Can you work in the garden?” con- 


tinued the clergyman. “I mean, can you 
mow the lawn and prune trees and cul- 
tivate the soil?” 


svvelli—er—yea, I~ think #so}7" stam- 
mered the youth. 
/ § : . . 

“Can you polish silver, look after 
a dog, and be generally useful about 
the house?” 

The young man nodded. 

“And drive a car, and wash the win- 
dows, and — ” 

“I say, sir,” interrupted the young 
man hoarsely, “I came here to consult 


you about getting married. If I have to 
do all that, it’s off!” 
\ hillbilly 
fighting. 
“Tell your story,” said the judge. 


was haled into court for 


“Well, judge,” said the hillbilly, “J 
was in a phone booth talkin’ to my gal, 
and this guy wants to use the phone, 


so he opens the door, grabs me by the 


neck and tosses me out on Venear 
“Then you got angry?” asked ‘the 
judge. 


“Wal, a little,” said the hillbilly. “But 
I didn’t get real mad ’til he grabbed my 
gal and threw her out, too.” 

* * * 

“IT believe,” said the bride, “in a per- 
fect understanding between a man and 
wife. I intend to make my husband un- 


derstand that he no longer can do what- 
ever he pleases.” 


* * * 


‘The small daughter watched her mothe 


soberly while she marked her ballot at 
the polls, then remarked: “You voted 
for the man you loved best, didn’t you. 


Mother?” 

“Gracious, child!” exclaimed the mother, 
“why did you ask that?” 

“Because you put a kiss by his name.” 


He was about 9, and extremely fond 
of the neighbor’s dog, who reciprocated 
the affection. he other evening they 
were romping on the floor when the dog 


stood up, put its paws on the boy’s 
shoulders, and plastered him with wet 
affection. 

To the mother’s horror, the boy 


planted a kiss right on the dog’s nose. 
“Aw, what you: worrin’ about?” he 
said when she remonstrated. “It won't 
hurt him. I got over my cold a week 
ago.” 
* * * 


Tommy came to school loaded with 
bubble gum which he passed out to 
classmates and a surprised teacher. 

“T just became a_ brother last 
he explained. 


* * * 


Professor: “Name two ancient sports.” 
Student: “Anthony and Cleopatra.” 


“Tve got a pretty distasteful job be- 
fore me, remarked the genealogist. “Mrs. 
Newrich employed me to look up her 
family tree, and I’ve got to inform her 
that one of her relatives was electrocuted!’ 

“Why worry about that?” said his 
friend. “Just write that the man in ques- 
tion occupied the chair of applied elec- 
tricity at one of our public institutions.” 


night,” 


Traveler (to another, on train): “TI jyj 
got out of prison this morning. It’s goi) 
to be tough, facing old friends.” 

The other: “I know just how you fe 
I’m just getting home from Congress.”’ 


* * * 


Passerby (lo picket carrying a blan 


sign): “What’s the idea?” 


Picket: “I'm looking for a sponsor.” 
* * * 


Man (to panhandler): “Why don’t yq 
go to the Settlement House and get 


free meal?” 
Panhandler: “Golly, don’t you ever lili 
to eat out?” 
* * * 
i 
Drunk: “Ho! Lady, you got two ye 


beautiful legs.” 
Girl (snapping): “How would — ya 
know?” = 
Drunk (brightly): “I counted ‘em.” 
* * * 
Motorist: “I’m sorry I ran over you 
hen. Would $2 pay for her?” ; 
Farmer: “Better make it four. Ive 
rooster that was mighty fond of that he 
and the shock might kill him.” 
* * * 


Time: The stuff between paydays. 
* * * 
Magistrate: “But why did. you bree 
into this dress shop four nights running# 
Defendant: “I got a new dress for mi 


wife and she made me go back —an 
change it three times.” 

* * * 
Sweet young thing (on first fishi 
trip): “How much did that red an 


green thing cost?” 
Boyfriend: “You mean 
about a dime, I guess.” 
SYT: “Then that’s what I owe you~ 
mine just sank.” 
* * * 


the float? Ob 


bothered muck 


’ 


First Mother: “Are you 
by your children telling  fibs?’ 

Second Mother: “Not -so much as bt 
their telling the truth at very inappro 
priate times.” 


= a ~ —e 


